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It jna said, with reference to the Biibject of our memoir, by a no 

less pointed observer than the late Lord Macauky, that " industry 
and a taste for intellectual pleasures are peculiarly respectable in 
those who can afford to be idle, and who have every temptation to 
be dissipated. Tt is impossible not to wish success to a man who, 
finding himselt placed, without any exertion or any merit ou his 
part^ above the mass of sooiety, yoliintarily descends from hia emi- 
nence in eearch of distmctions wbicH he may justly oall his own." 
Hiirty years hare transpired sunce these sentences were written; 
the allnsion to the early youth of the writer is now no longer 
iq^propriate, and the wished-for success has since been amply 
attained, but the fiontimont comprised in tho above h'nes is «till 
the most natural that occurs to the mind in contemplating the 
prosperous literary career of a noble author. 

Lord Stanhope has had the somewhat rare distinction of ixtufer- 
ring celebrity upon both his titles, baring already taken rank as 
an historian before he sncceeded to the peerage. The reader may 
be not nnwilfittg to be reminded that the founder of the earldom 
was a grandson of the first and celebrated Lord Chesterfleld, 
whose younger son, Alexander, was Ministf r successively at Madrid 
and the Hague. His letters during hi^ residence in {Spain were 
published by the present Lord Stanhope in 1840. The eldest son 
of the Hon. Alexander Stanhope, after serving as a yoluuteer iu 
the wars of William III., and in the expedition against Vigo in 
1702, WW, A few years aftearwards, iq>pointed Commander-in-Chief 
of the British forces in Spain* It was whilst he was serving in 
thi?? capacity that tlir isluiul of Minorca, with its harbour of Port 
Mfihon, fell into liis liiinds, from which event tho second title of 
the family is derived. The earldom was acquired some yeare later, 
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after tbe socoeBsful Oommaiider had filled Tarioaa higli offioee of 
State under George I. 

The tliird in dencent from James, first Earl of Stanhope, the pre- 
sent Karl's Lrraiid father, was flic invt ntor of the Stanhope printin^- 
])ri ss, uiul of iiii|)n)vonuiits in iinvigation and many other of the 
arts. Ho Tnai i inl Hc sti r, daughter of the ^eat Earl of Chatham, 
and the eclehrated Lady Hester Stanhope was one of their chil- 
dren. He waa remembered alao for faia political eccentricities^ es» 
pedally his adoption of republican aentixuents, and his anrrendw 
of the outward distinctions of the peerage. Fhilip Henry, the 
fourth Earl, was remarkable for his attachment to the institationa 
and society of Cormany, of which nation he was almost as much 
a member as of his native country. His pon, the present Karl, 
wm bom at Walnii r in 18" j, and was educated at Christ Church, 
Oxford, wliere ho took the ordumry degrees. 

No one doubts that the actions, militavy and oivil, of his great 
ancestor were the indocementa which directed Earl Stanhope'B 
historical studies in the course thoj have taken. ' The War of the 
Succession in Spain,' of which the first edition appeared in 1832, 
was compiled to no small extent from the manuscript papers of Ge- 
neral Stanhope, still preserved at the family seat, Chevcnin"-, Kent. 
This work was (li-(licated, with warm expre.ssiou.s uf public admi- 
ration and personal regard, to the Duke of Wellington ; and after 
having been grimly approved by the then Mir. Macaal<iy, with • 
magisterial severity natural to an Edinburgh reviewer sitting in 
judgment on a young T017 lord, it passed into a second edition, 
and has since boon republished in more than one form. This 
was followed, in the year 1839, by the appearance of the first vo- 
lume of Lord Mahon's * Histoiy of Enn;'land, from the Peace of 
Utrecht to the Peace of Versailles,' continued, iu seven volumes, at 
intervals down to the year 1854, — a work which has long takou 
its place as one of our standard English ClaasiCB. In this his- 
tory, the merits, already pointed ont by the Edinbnrgh reviewer, 
of ''great diligence in eocamining authorities, great ju^^^ment in 
weigUng testimony j and great impartiality in estimating charac* 
ters," were a^ain conspicuous. Lord Mahon was still engaged in 
the conpfpnird field of describing events in which the f\Tst Earl Stan- 
hope played a leadinor part ; but he had also to descrilje the con- 
duct of the Eai l of Peterborough, and lays claim, with justice, to 
have placed the character of his ancestor's rival on a higher level 
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tliati 11 liad previously occupied in history. The stores of know- 
ledge acquired 1>7 the writer wre uem forced on tiie reader's at- 
tention ; but those wHo are gratified with the flow of Lord MahoD's 
matured writtngs will be mistaken if they^ condiide that what ap- 
pears to be unlaboured is therefore inaccorate. Ar.< rrlore artem. 
The fitithor had also the decided advantage, which he has enjoyed 
in all his works of eminence, in beinnf able to bring forward stores 
of original matter to enrich the details of hist<>r\'. Some pecu- 
liaritiuH of styloj such as a sententiousness pronounced by the 
Edinburgh reTiewer to be oracnlar/' and a want of ease in com- 
position> w^ so fiur corrected, that in 1686 another writer in the 
same Review is fonnd to approve ^e unaffected diction of the au- 
thor, " accompanied by an occasional mixture of familiar phrases 
which are by no means displeasing/' The same (politit ;il]y hostile) 
reviewer declares the reflections to be " benevolent and humane^ 
and, wiieii not inassed by party pobtics, to be ^norally liberal." 

In 182y, three years previous to this publication, Lord Mahon 
pnbKshed a ' Life of Belisarius,' pointing out stune errors into 
whidi Gibbon had fiJloi ; and the success of this attempt was ac- 
knowle^ed at home and abroad, anumgst others by Von Hammer, 
a critic of eminence at Vienna. In 1 8 15 he edited Lord Chester- 
field's 'Letters,' and at intervals from 18:):> fo 1840 he was the 
writer of articles, mainly lii^tnrieal, in the ' (Quarterly Review.' 
Some of these, * Joan of Arc for example, have been ])nblished 
in a cheap and popular form ; and the whole series was issued in 
the year 1849 ooUectiTelf, as part of ' Murray's Home and Colo- 
nial Library.' In, the same series appeared, in 1845, the admirable 
biography, the ' Life of Cond^.' An extract from the ' Histoty of 
England ' made its appearance in 1 838 under the title of ' The 
Rise of our Indian Empire ;' and a similar excerpt, under the 
name of ' Lord ^falion's History of the American Revolution,' has 
been commented ou in North Ameiieau Ifoviews. 

Shortly after his elevation to the peerage, in 1855, Lord Stan- 
hope again took a conspicnoiis place in the public ^e, as being one 
of the literary executors of Sir Robert Peel. Upon the death of 
that statesman, the world at large became aware that his papers 
had been bequeathed to Lord Mahon and Mr. Cardwell, upon trust 
for publication, in terms which left it entirely witli them to decide 
on the period and on the mode nf making tlu m pnMir, and in fnll 
aBSuranoe that they would so exercise the discretion given to them 
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tbat no bononmble confidence sbonld be betirajed, no private 
ings be unneoessarily wounded, and no pnblio intereete mjnrionaly 

jifTrcted, in consequence of premature or indiscreet publication." 
This codicil wfis dated in March, 1849 ; Sir R. Peel died in Maj^ 
1850; and in 185(3 Lor»l Stanhope nnd 'Sh. Cardwell, in the exer- 
cise of tlicir (liscit'ti'Hi, produced the first volume ot" the * Memoirs 
of the Kight lion. Sir Robert Perl,' containing letters and papers 
relating to the Roman CHtliolio education in 1828 and 1829. In 
tbe following year appeared the second volmue of the ' Hemoira/ 
comprising documents bearing in like mamier on the New Go* 
vemment from 1 to 1 835, and the Repeal of the Com Laws 
from 1845 to 1846. The title 'Memoirs' may be objected to as 
bein^ ambiguous, the volumes containing' no narrative, but simply 
a collertion of paper-s; these, however, are of the very highest 
value, us being authentic rcaterialn for the history of the period. 

This publication has since been surpassed as a literary effort by 
the ' Life of William Pitt/ which has recently appeared in four 
volumes. Tliis work is now in the hands of every stndent of mo- 
dern history, and of a wide circle of general readers. It has betti 
truly described as filling up a niche in biography heretofore unoc- 
riTpied ; it is everywhere faithful, simple, exact, and unlal)ourcd ; 
unil it is founded, to a great extent, upon now and valii?il»1e docu- 
ments, such as the letters of Pitt to his motlier, and to Ins brother, 
the Earl of Chatham, and the corre**poudeuce of Kiiig George lUL 
with Ae minister; a serim of letters which has placed in an unex- 
pectedly favourable light the abilities of a Sovereign which it has 
been the fashion of late, in some quarters, to depreciate. 

The above list is not an exhaustive catalogue of Lord Stanhope's 
published wnrks ; bnt it ctnbraces the main particulars, and may 
be closed with a notice of the collection of Miscellanies,* chiefly 
in ]irose, which has been issued this year. This small volume con- 
tains some hitherto uupublished Ictlirti of Pitt, iiurke, Windham, 
Sir R. Feel, the Duke of Welliogton, and others, too important to 
be overlooked by the future historian, though of indirect bearing 
only on the events which he narrates. 

Turning to tlie career of Lord Stanhope in public and political 
life, we find that he was first retunu d to Parliament as member 
for Wootton Bassett in October, l^-H). W hen this borouf^h was 
consigned, in the followinj^ year, to the limlni of Schedule A of 
the Reform Hill, notwitiist^mdujg a hopeless protest from its re- 
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pieaentattve, who both voted and spoke against the bOl, Lord 
Ifahoa aat in ihe fiiat Befonned Pailiaiiieiit for Hertford. Here 

he became a supporter of Sir R. Peel, as much from personal aa 
political attachment; and during Iiis short administration filled 
the office of Undcr-Sccretarj' for Foreig-ii Affairs nndor the leader- 
ship of the Duke. In this capacity, in March, lH'Sb, he defended 
tlio theu pt'uding uppointnient of Lord Londonderry as amba^su- 
dor to Russia. After iSoi), LoihI Mahou went into opposition on 
Foreign Affiura, deroting himaelf eapecially to the then engroaaing 
topic of Spanish polities. He diverged also largely into other 
sabjects. In the Copyright discu.^sions he took a leading part, 
▼odng first of all against Mr. Seogeant Talfourd's proposal for an 
extension of copyright to sixty years; and subsequently, in 18i2, 
oV)taining leave to bring in the bill on this subject wliich is now 
the law. Serjeant Talfourd had in 1841 declined standing again fur 
Reading, and was not now in the lioitse ; and Lord Mahon adopted 
his xneasnre, with the important variation of catting down the 
term of sixty years to twenly^fire, saggesting also a power (not 
afterwarda granted} to the Privy CSounoii of preventing the snp« 
presaion of valuable works by the representatives of the deceased 
author. In April, 1842, Loi-d Mahon delivered one of his most 
elaborate and best-reuunnbered speeches on the whole question 
of copyright, illustratinL' his argument with literary recollections 
and memoranda in a mauuor which was equally novel and attrac- 
tive to Parliament. He was followed by Mr. Macaulay, in a bril- 
liant oration similar in style. By the law at that time^ c i]n r.ght 
was for life or for twenty-eight years. Lord Mahon's proposition 
was to extend the right to the limits of life and forty-two years. 
Mr. Macaulay's amendment was that it should be enjoyed for hfe 
or for forty-two year?, and this regulation (with the additional 
pruviso that, when tlie case arose, it should extend also for seven 
years alter the author's death), after repeated div^isions, was ulti- 
mately carried. In the same year we find Lord Mahon advocating 
the canse of dramatic authorship, and assailing the licensing system. 
International and colonial copyright were branches of the fonner 
subject, to which it was natural that the mover of the English 
Copyright Act should turn his attention. 

From the 5th of August, 1815, to the close of tlie second Peel 
administration fJnlv, l54t»), Tjord Stanhope oecuj)ied the post of 
Secretary to the iioard of Control. As a necessary condition of 
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l&olding office at so critical a period^ lie waa a Eoppoiim of Hie 
Bepeal of Uie Com Laws. He also voted for the foondatioii of 
the Irish co]l^;ea (aa he had always been in &Tonr of the grout 
to Iklaynooth), but with a protest in the former case against the 

nbsencp of collegiate relipons instruction j and in 1817 lio strenu- 
ously niaiiitaiiH'il the expediency of the Erlncniicn irniiit. In the 
following year his Lordship both voted and spoki.; against the re- 
moval of Jewish disabilities^ founding his opposition on tlie an- 
cient oonetatotional maxim, that Chriatiaaitjr was parcel of the law 
of Englaad; and he also opposed the bill for l^gatizing mannage 
with a deceased wife's sister. 

It was in June, 18^%, that, upon the Notional Gallery vote, 
Lord Mahon first announced in definite terms a proposition for the 
establishmrnt of a National Historical Portrait Ciallory, adding 
that lie had alrea<ly, diiriiiir the late Sir R. Feel's aduiinistrution, 
ventured to make a similar suggestion. The idea was recognized 
as a verjr valuable one, bat the time had not arrived for ite deve- 
lopment. In the following Angast Lord Mahon lost his seat for 
Hertford, having been headed hj a majority of twenty-five votes 
by Mr. T. Chambers, alter a close contest. The fact of hia having 
aliciiutcd some of his principnl nfrrii'ultural !?nj>jK)rtcrs in conse- 
quence of his vote for the Kepeal of tho Corn Laws, led, no doubt, 
to this result. 

On the 2ud of March, 1855, the fourth Earl Stanhope died, and 
Lord Mahcm was called to the Upper House aa fifth Earl. His 
first speech in that duunber was in the memorable debate which 
took place on the question of Lord Weusleydale's Peerage. It 
will be remembered that Lord Chancellor Cranworth's proposition 
was met l>y a rt?solutinn of Lord Lyndhurst, to the effect that the 
prttent of pecmtrr for lite was illegnl, and that the holder was ab- 
solutely disentitled to Kit in the House of Lords. To this Earl 
Grey moved, by way of ameudment, that the House was not justi- 
fied in assuming the illegality of the patent; to be followed by 
other resolutions in the event of its being carried. Lord Ljnd- 
hurst's proposition was maintained by him in one of those mar* 
vellous addresses which from time to time have powerfully iafin* 
enced both the Upper House and the country ; and on this occa- 
sion lie was supported by liord Stanliope, who thoiiLdit that after 
so lony a desuetude of the Koyal ])rer< locative it must be assumed 
no longer to exist. His Lordship took occasion at the same time 
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to point to that moat delicate of constitutional subjects, the con- 
dition of the appellate jurisdiction of the House of Lords. In 
the following month, on the 2nd of Muy, Eail Rt.mhopo brought 
forward his celebrated proposal for the formation of a Gallery of 
National Portraits, in a spcecli inoiiiorablc> for its delightful illus- 
trations, and for the uuatiected charm of it« delivery. He was 
complimented by Loxd Lansdowne, ivho laid iStuA tiie suggestion 
** could not come from any person witili greater grace tiian irom 
liis noble friend, who bad so long been associated with pursnits so 
honourable to himself and so beneficial to the country in the path 
of histoncal research." Lord Elleiiborough, the Duke of Argyll, 
Lords Carnarvon, Harrowby, Rcdesdalcj and others approved the 
scheme in scarcely less flattennrr terms ; and the result is the 
collection now assembled at 29, Gi'eat George Street, Westminster, 
which is ihe germ of a great national institntion. Of this gaUeiy 
his Lordship was established chairman in tibe following year. 

Other subjects with which Lord Stanhope's name is associated 
in public are, that of Secondary Ptmishments, in which matter his 
Lordship was, and, we helieve, is an advocate of transportation as 
opposed to the ticket-of-leave system ; the Oaths of Abjnrntion 
Bill, which was reie^terl in I85t> on his motion; the Divorce P>ill, 
which he supported ; uud ihe AboHtion of Church Bates, which he 
(^iposed in 1858. 

Most appropriately it fell to the lot of an historian to be the 
mover of the address in 1858, which was followed by the removal 
of the political services from the Prayer Book; but on Lord 
Ebnry's motion two years after%vards Lord Stanhope took pains 
to explain the reasons why he could not advocate the proposal for 
shortening the services aetually iu use. When, in 18(50, the state 
of our diplomatic relations with the Court of Kome was under con- 
siderati<Hiy Lord Stanhope initiated the discossion in the House of 
Lords by moving for a copy of the Foreign Office despatch on tiie 
subjedp; and not only did he support the establishment of a mis- 
sion, but went so far as to offer a suggestion Ibr the foundation of 
an acndeiny, with art studentships, in Rome. The latter proposal 
was too f^reat an innovation u[)oii British principles and prejudices 
to have any hoj>e of a favourahlc rece])tion. Its announeenicnt, 
however, was au indication of the strong interest felt by Lord 
Stanhope in the oonditiMi the arts, — a growing feature in his 
public career, from his appointment in May, 1844, in conjunction 
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wiUi tbe then Mr. Macanlay, to be one of ihe Fine Art ComnuB* 
sionera, down to tlie present time. The final report of the Com- 
mission was made in March last, at which meeting Lord Stanhope 

occupied flio chair. His Lord^iliip is now Chairman of the Cotti- 
missioii on the state of the Eojal Academy, which was appointed 
in February last . 

In the year 184G Lord Stanhope was elected President of the 
Society of Antiquaries, and liae erer sinoe contribnted, by his 
lesming and influence, to the well-being of that valuable scientific 
body. He has also succeeded the Marquis of Lanadowne as Pk«- 
aident of the Royal Literary Fund. 

As Lord "Rector of tlio University of Aberdeen, h© delivered to 
the Marischal Collet^e an inaui^ural address, in March, lsr>S. 
Lord Stanliopo is moreover a D.C.L., F.K.S., and Trustee of the 
British Mutieum. 
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FaoM the highest ridge of the Grrampi&n Hflls the view exteoda 

over the whole f I'orfar, — the noted county of paving-stones, — 
from the Tar to the oroan, and takes in even the peninsula of 
Fife and the heights of Laniinermuir. In the midst of this ex- 
panse, the accustomed eye, guided by the grey walls of the castle 
of Invexquharity and the rising smoke of Kerriemuir, can pick 
out tihe broad Uukds of Einnordy, the seat of the Lyella, where Sir 
Charles was bom on the 14th NoTember, 1797. He reoeiTed his 
early education at Midhurst, in Sossez^ whence ho proceeded to 
Exeter College, Oxford, taking degree as B.A. in 1819, and M.A. 
in 1821. On leaving pollcfjo he studied hiw, and was called to 
the bar in 1822; hut he did not pursue this jirofepsion long, his 
natural taate for science having been sptjcially incited towards 
geology by the admirable lectures of Dr, Bncklaud, then Professor 
at Oxford. His active geological laboiirs seem to have com* 
menced in 1824, in which year he was elected one of the Secre- 
taries of the Geological Society of London. In 1825 he pub- 
hshed, in Brewster's * Journal of Science,' a paper on a dike of 
«:prpentine in Forfarshire ; and in the same year he read to the 
tnolo^ical Society a paper on some freshwater limestone contain- 
ing fosiiil fruit of Chara. In 1826 ho produced papers ou "The 
Freshwater Strata of tJie Hampshire coast," and on the "Phistio 
Clay of Hampshire and Dorsetshire," whidi were printed in the 
IVaasactions of that Society. In 1828 he was chmen Vice-Pre- 
sident of the Geological Society ; and in the same year undertook 
a journey into the mountainous and volcanic regions of Central 
France, visiting Auverg^e, Cantal, and Velay, after which he 
visited Italy and Sicily. ITie results were published in the * An- 
nies des Sciences Naturelles,' and in the ' Edinburgh Philoso« 

c 
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pbical Jonmal/ All them early papers ahow the Mine remark- 
able power of obsenratloii, and capacity (fusing natural Acts in 
iUnstnition and explanation of geological phenomena, -which hare 

always clmractorized his writings. 

But it was by the publication, in 1830, of his * Principles of 
Geology' — after he had deliverod some professorial lectures the 
year previous at King^H Collctre— that ho burst at once into 
full fame ; and justly so, fur the production of that work was 
one of the most important steps ever made in the progress of 
Geology. William Smith, Bucklaad, Greenongh, MacCuHoch, 
Webster, Martin, and Mantell had broken the gronnd in the di- 
rection of inductive reasoning ; but LyelPs book, so complete, BO 
logical, so earnest, so loaded with facts, and correct reasonings 
from tlioin, gave indeed to that science a new character, removing 
it for ever from the class of visionary speculations, and establish- 
ing it thoroughly as a legitimate branch of inductive philosophy. 
Even in the first edition the whole and difficult snbject of geolo- 
gical d;^iuunics was fnUy entered into; but its ohief and proudest 
merit is the success of the attempt to e3cplain the former changes 
of the earth's surface by the long-continued operation, through 
indefinite periods, of causes now in action, even to the accounting 
for fortner variations of climate by corresponding variations in the 
relative distribution of luud and sen. This powerful advocacy of 
the just principle of examiuiug the I'reseut iu order to restore 
the Past, laid the basis of the present high position and popa- 
larity of geology. The Tolnminons amount of facts that had been 
patiently and laboriously collected were rendered atkadive by 
Lyell's clear argumentative logic, by their aptness in illustration, 
and, combined with a peculiarly flowing narrative-style of lan- 
guage, caused this elaborate trcTtife to be read by thoasands with 
the same avidity as a stirring novel. 

In 1838 his ' Elements of Geology,' a work hUo of great merit, 
appeared. Both books have since passed through nomeroua edi- 
tions; the former as many as nine, besides a Frendi translation 
by Madame Meulien (1840), under the direction of the famous 
Arago. After a third edition the * Elcnunts ' were reproduced, 
with an increased scope of subjects, under tlie new title of 'A 
Manual of Geology,' of which there have alreadv issued twn pdi- 
tion?i ; the author in all cases ve\ ising or re-writing up to the 
latest phase of geological knowledge. 
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But to return to tlic earlier periods. In 1831 Mr. Charles 
Lyell wu appointed Dcputy-Lieateiuttt c^liu saAtve oon&tj. 

In 1883 he wm honoured with the Boyal Society's gold medal 
for his great work, 'The Prinoiples of Geology.' 

In 1835 be delivered the Bakerian Lecture " On ihc Proofs of 
the Cimduiil RisiriG^ of tlie Land in certain parts of Sweden." 

Ill 18iJ0 he visited the Danish islands of Scelund and Moon, 
exann'ninp^ their Cretaceous and Tertiary strata. In 1835-G he 
was chui^eu 1 ^resident of the Geological Society, an office he held 
again in 1850>1 ; his addresses for those fonr years being re- 
markable expositions of the prevailing topics of geological interest 
at the periods of their deliToanoe. 

An invitation to deliver a coarse of lectures at Boston, in 1841, 
induced him to cross the Atlantic; and he remained in the United 
States for more than a year, travollinf* over the northern and 
middle Statefl, and as far south as Kentucky, visiting also Canada 
and Nova Scotia. After this journey he produced his 'Travels 
in Ncnih America/ illostrated by a remarkably fine geological 
map. Jn 1845 he again visited America, examining chiefly the 
sonthem Elates and tiie coasts bordering the Atlantic and the 
Gulf of Mexico. The great sunken area of New Madrid, devas- 
tated by the earthquake of 1811, was especially examined on this 
occasion. On his return he produced his * Second Visit to the 
United States.' Other scientific results of these two voyages 
were given in numerous papers before the Geological Society 
in the sessions of 1846-1849. 

In 1848 the honour of knighthood wss conferred upon him, in 
oonsideration of hia valnable scientific labonrs. 

In 1850, during his Presidency of the Geological Society, he 
produced a valuable paper on "Craters of Denudation, with Obser- 
vations on the Stmcturc and Growth of Volcanic Cones and in 
1851 one "On Fossil Hain-raarks," illustrated by phenomena ho 
had witnessed in the Bay of Fundy. In the discussions on vol- 
canic phenomena, particularly in respect to Yon Bnch's theory of 
"Qrafcers of Elevation/' Sir Charles Lyell has been one of the most 
prominent and powerfiil debaters. He had given at length in 
his first c n of the ' Principles' his grounds of objection to the 
theory l^aron \on Buch had originated in respect to the Caldera 
of Paini.i, tlir- Gulf of Santorin, and other bowl-shaped cavities 
of grand dimensions, which Sir Charles r^^arded as the circular 
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escarpments of coueji of eruption. Again, in tho second edition 
of hia ' Principles/ 1832, in 1649 and 1854, after Tinto to Hadeim, 
TeoerifSb, Palma, and the Gfaad Cmtaj, and other Tolcanie re- 
gions, tn papers read before the Gteologicsl Society, he attacked 

the same theory, which may bo said to have received its death- 
blow in 1858 by his elaborate ])apcr before the Royal Society 
" On the Consolidation of Tiavas on Steep Slopes, and on the 
Mode of Origin of Mount Etna/' 

In 1858 the Koyal Society conferred upon him their highest 
reward — ^the Copley Uedal. 

Many other papers have appeared at varions times on difiSerent 
anbjects, bnt in the modem progresa of geology his direct labours 
have been more especially itlentified with the classification of the 
Tertiary formations, whicli he was the first to (liviflf into Eocene, 
Miocene, and Pliocene on the jirinciple of tlie relative proportions 
of recent to extinct species of Molliisca amongst the fossil shells 
of the respective groups. The approximate estimations of long 
periods of time, as evidenced in existing phenomensy as well as in 
those of geologies! eras, have also been special aubjeots of Sir 
Gharlea's consid^tion, as in his attempts to assign the age of 
the lava-currents of Auvergne. In America, also, he endi^avoured 
to get at the time the mig-hty cataract of Niagara had been 
cutting back its way towards Lnlco Erie, by the marks the foam- 
ing river had worn in its gorge's sides, and the known rate of 
retrogression of the " Falls." 

The scientific writings of Sir Charles Igrell show that, besides 
the coontries already allnded to, he has explored, geologically, 
parts of Norway, Belgium, Switzerland, NoHh and South Germany, 
and the volcanic regions of Catalonia, ii the North of Spain ; while 
in North Ainorica his observations, made during- three difierent 
visits, have extended from Canada, r from the basin of the St. 
Lawrence, to the mouth of the Missis-iippi. 

In his last important work, 'The Geological Evidence of the 
Antiquity of Man,' published during the present year, and which 
has already passed through a second edition, be has summarised 
and discussed all the important facts accumulated np to the pre* 
sent time in favour of the high antiquity of the human race, view- 
ing the subjoct also from archasological, ethnological, and philolo- 
gical stand-points. 
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John- Henry Folf.y was born in Dublin on the 24th of May, 1818. 
From early life his tastes pointed to Art, which bein<]f rhorished 
bj his <ifr:iiidrather, Mr. Sohrowder, a sculptor of the yaine eity, 
he entered the iioyal Dublin bociety as a student at the age of 
thiitaen, and in one yev carried away tiie first piize in each of 
the four aepeiato departoiGiits for the stady of the figure, aaimalBj 
ardiitecture, and modeUing. With the ambition oomnum to metk 
of genius, he determined upon making London his future home* 
He became a student of the Royal Academy at seventeen, and 
being soon admitted to the higher schools for the study of the 
" life," worked witli auvh power and earnestness as to be awarded 
the iirst prize therein. This success dates his transition from the 
pupil to the master, the Academy Catalogue for 1839 containing 
his name as the author of two works, ' The Death of Abel,' and 
ilttt sweetly simple figure ' Innocence.' 

In his twenty-second year (1840) appeared the ' Ino and 
Bacchus,' a conception of such classic beauty and poetic feeling as 
to place him at once on a level with the master-spirits of his art. 
This eliarraing compo.^ilion now gruees ilie vcstiljule of Bridge- 
water House, having been purchased in marble by that distin- 
guished patron of art, Francis, first Earl of EUesmere. Follow- 
ing this, and still indulging in the ideal fancies of the poet, in 
1642 was produced 'The Houseless Wanderer,' a shivering, girlii^ 
form, so touchingly expressive, the coldest heart might warm in 
response to its appeal for pity. 

It will be remembered that by this date the Westminster Hall 
competition, in ]Si'i-, was l)ccoming the leading topic in art circles, 
as an ocuisiuu fur dcinun.Hlratiug to the world the existence of an 
art element in the national mind, and for once more practically 

D 
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vindicating our competency against the taunts of those who con- 
tend ihat our lymphatic temperament renderB m inaeninble to tiM 
beauties, and incapable of mastering^ tiie difficulties, of art. So 
rare an opportunity was not lost to the body of Englisb sculptors, 

who, with one exception only, entered as competitors for the pro- 
mised honours. Of this number was Mr. Foley, who at the close 
of the exhibition wa"* prnrlnimed one of the three successful vnn- 
didatpf. The works t;xliil>itod by him in this contest were the 
* Ino and Bacchus' and * A Y outh at u Stream/ modelled for this 
occasion, a creation of tbe purest ideal beanty and natural truth, 
combining every quality essential to tbe most exalted art, and 
well calculated to enhance the brilliant promise founded on the 
' Ino and Bacchus/ This work is now familiar to us all as one of 
the classics of English sculpture. 

The successful issue of this competition placed in Mr. Foley's 
hands the commissions for the statues of ' Hampdtn' and * Selden,* 
for the New Palace of Westminster ; the former being executed 
in 1847, lAie latter not nntil 1853. These two noble figures, now 
in St. Stephen's Hall, rank among the finest portndt-statnes in 
existence; an earnest thonghtfulness and maul^ vigonr animating 
evcM y limb and feature, evinceB the deep penetrative discernment 
of character find power of expression possessed by the ai tist; 
whilst the costume arid afTcsf^onps are, in their treatment, in the 
highest degree picturcs(jue, yet witlml duly subordinate to indivi- 
duality. 

The great sncceaa attending these two last-named works exer- 
cised a material influence on the future career of their author, for 
previous to the 'Hampden,' Mr. Foley's productions had been 
chiefly of an ideal character, a class of subject he had originally 
purposed exclusively to follow ; but, in the absence of demand for 
such labours, oflcrs of portraiture mduced him (c accept ef>mmis- 
sions for the latter, for which his extended acaiit inic training gave 
him unusual advantages. From this date we find portraiture con» 
stittttiug a great part of his practice, by which change, though to 
the loss of ideal works, our School of Sculpture has become enriched 
by portrait-statues of the highest order. The Hoyal Academy, in 
1849, elected Mr. Foley an Associate of that body. In 18.M mj>- 
peared *The Mother,* a group of mnteriia] i^raco and childish play- 
fulness. Two years after this date was produced * tselden,' and in 
1864 '£geria,' executed for the Mansion House. This charming 
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figure foniia one oi a series of couimissions, in illustration of 
Bngl i ah liistoiy and English poetiy, given bj the Coipoz«tioii of 
London, under tbe mayoralty of Aldermaa Cbkllis. 

Higli, however, as the qualities of Mr. Foley's works had sc' 
carely placed him in the list of European artists, ho was by tins 
time deojily engaged on a group of the late Lord ILirJinge and 
charger, the result of which has tended, more than the combined 
influence of all his previous successes, to Ids present elevation 
among his contemporaries. The small model fur which his late 
Lordship sat was produced in 1849; but the large woik was not 
oompl^ed till 1856, although the horse, Ueanee, a favourite Arab^ 
which bore his Lordahip through the Sutlej campaign, was finished 
in 1853. In attemptuig to describe this magnificent work, words 
can but poorly convey an idea of its daring ])owcr and masterly 
grandeur; but artists, who }i ivo travelled wherever the remains of 
art exist, wliether Classic or (iotldt-, pronounce it the huest work 
of its kind in the world. Those who can recall the occasion of its 
exhibition* at Burlington Hcmse, will ramember how ito oritidam 
was marked by ereiy term that admiration could suggest ; what« 
howerer, must have been more gratifying to its author was the 
unanimous acclamation with which its appearance was hailed by 
the whole brotherhood of art. A requisition was presented to Mr. 
Foley, bearing the signatures of upwards of 150 leading names in 
art and literature, expressive of theii- admii-ation of its high merit, 
their desire to see its dupUcatc erected in London as a testimony 
to the capability of English art, and their wiUingnesa to assiBt in 
ihe accomplishment of the aame; audi a compliment had never 
before been paid to any EngUah sculptor. Thia unrivalled group, 
repreaenting his Lordship as surveying the operations of the battle- 
field, was executed for Calcutta, in commemoration of his services 
OS Governor-General of India; and a friend, writing from that city, 
says, that the luirse-traiuers of the desert, .struck by its force and 
nature, exclaim, " It is the work of the good Genii, for no skill of 
man could make it." 

Two years subsequent to the completion of the ' Hardinge,' the 
Boyal Academy conferred on its author the rank of Academician, 
at which date (1858) was executed a second commission for the 
Mansion House, * Caractacus.' This heroic figure, most grandly 
conceived in action and expresfsion, rnnkn amon^' the finest works 
of ita author^ and i^ especially to be noted for a profound anato- 
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mical knowledge and masterly tretttmeDt of maaooluie form. la. 
1859 Mr. Foley presented to the Aoademy His diploma woik, a 

statuette of the elder brother in ' Comus/ ginoe which time he has 
been chiefly engaged on Dionumental and portrait-stataes. The 
roodi'l for the statue of Manockjce Nesserwanjee, a Parsee, was 
couipletod in 1801 ihv 15(»iiil»ay ; ii) the year followiiifr ' Cnild.smith/ 
for erection in front of Tiiiiity College, Dublin, one of the most 
succcsiiful portrait'btatuea of modem times. 

Among the principal works of a monumental kind erected hy 
Mr. Foley, may be noticed those tor Mrs. F. West, in Milford 
Church, Hants. ; Sir F. Lawley, Hints Church, Staffordshire ; Hon. 
James Stunrt, for Ceylon, unfortunately lost at sea; General 
Kicholson (who fell at Delhi), in Lisburue Cathedral, Ireland; 
Mr. Whittakir, uf Hurst; and James Ward, R.A. ; while in his 
busts live aomv uf the mo&t dthtiuguished men of the age. Of 
commiii»ions in bund may be mentioned those of the late Prince 
Consort, for Birmingham ; Sir Charles Barry, for the Palace of 
Westminster; Lord Herbert; Lord Canning; Sir James Outnm 
(equi'striaii), for Calcutta; Mr. John Fielden, Todmorden; and 
Father .Matliow, for Cork. 

In the Hyde Park Exhibition of 1851 and the Intornntional 
patlierin^r ju^t closed, ^Ir. FoU'v'h works were especially promi- 
nent by their number and imj)ortanee, and lart^ely assisted in up- 
holding the rank of British Sculpture. The prmciple of his study 
is founded on the Antique, aided by an intimate knowledge of, 
and reference to. Nature; but the peculiar characteristic of his 
genius is its extreme versatility ; for, in viewing hia varied range 
of subject, wo find the sumo evidence of original power marking 
alike liis trcntnieiit of the iileal, the historic, or the individuality 
of jiortiaitiire ; and whilst his ideal groups In lray a hitrhly poetic 
coucepiiuu, hits pui'irait-biutues aie in the luLflie-t dei^ri'c llic em- 
bodiment, muulal and personal, of tho iiidividuuU represented. 

At the close of last year Mr. Foley was elected a member of 
the ** Acad^mie Royale dos Sciences, des Lcttres, et des Beaux* 
Arts de Belgique," in the room of the late IWessor Bitschel, of 
Dresden. 
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NoTWiTnsTANDiva the assertion of Pope, thnt the life of n wit is a 
warfare upon earth, there are examples of wits who have liveil as 
quietly as other people. The autlior of ' Vanity Fair ' is oue of 
them. Nothing wouderful has happened to him, although he 
liolda a plftoe 4itiUMEigst wito from whklij under Pope's conditions, 
considflrftble disturbanoe might have been expected. The personal 
career of William Makepeace Thackeray has been simply that of 
a private gentleman, emphatically marked by the special charac- 
teristics which arc popularly understood to distinguish the English 
vanet)' of the species. His biography yields no materials ont of 
whicli tlic nioHt lively imagination could niannfjicture a striking 
narrative. The action of the lii'e-drama of which he has been the 
hwo is entirely mental ; and if you want to know what manner of 
man he is, and wherein lies the differemoe between him and the 
crowds of educated and intelligent gentlemen who, like him, have 
passed through the usual curriculum of the university, the clubs, 
and the gnlmnf, and wlio, while he has attained celebrity, still 
haunt the shadowy places in society, you most seek for the satis- 
faction of your curioijity iu his writings. 

To the bleak wolds of Yorkshire contemporary' biogiaphors have 
traced the &mily from which William Mskepeaoe Thackeray is 
descended. We are not aware whether the name is yet familiar 
in those high latitudes ; but certain it is that his immediate pro- 
genitors were established in a warmer climate. His father, and 
his grandfather before him, held civil appointments in Calctitta, 
where the novelist was bom in 1811. India, however, has iu> fur- 
ther cluiui upon him than that of having given him birtli. Ho 
was bred and trained under English skies, receiving the rudiuieuts 
of his education at the Charterhouse, which was then presided 
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over by the late Dr. Riusell, who hod the honour of humching into 
the world several pupfle who nltfanately won their spun in di&venfc 

walks of life. Mr. lltackeray afiterwards went to Cambridge; bnt 
tit the e nd of two yean he left the Univeraity without taking out 

a degree. 

The literary fuundutious which were thus l.iid do not appear to 
have exercised much influence over his carl/ tastes, or to have 
gnided him in the choice of a porsnit. Ait, and not literafcore^ 
was the mistreu to whom he offered np his first love. His am- 
bition was to become a painter. He resembled Hazlitt in this 
particnhu*, that his pa.ssion lay in one direction, and his power in 
another. But tlu ro the comparison ends. Ha/.litt fulled ; and 
Thackeray has given idnindaiit evidence of a faculty for art which, 
with perseverance, niubt huve conquered succcsa. He was so 
much in earnest about it upon leaving the University that he went 
to Borne, where for some time he led the most ddightfid of att 
lives, known only to the euthnsiastic student who, with es^ re- 
sources at his command, is master of sufficient leisure to enable 
him to dream away whole days in the studios, listeninr^ to the 
talk of artists, and watching the canvas growing into Ufe under 
their liands. 

That luxury of thoughtful idleness, in which fancy builds up a 
future never destined to be realized, was of short duration. Home 
was exchanged for Loudon, and the palette was abandoned for the 
pen. How this transition came to pass is of less moment than the 

fact that the embryo artist had now become an author, and that, 
instead of following the course to which his inclination led him in 
the first instance, he occupied himself in working' ont the now vein 
which he had subsequently discovered , m ost probably by accident. 

The apprentice-labours of men who have finally achieved dis- 
tinction, present obvions materials for critical speculation, but 
they can seldom be traced with certainty. The difficulty i^ gi-e^test 
in the case of writers who, like Mr. Thackeray, hefflxk in the jour* 
nsls, and who had long contributed to periodical literature before 
they obtained a reputation which made it worth their wliile to 
count up their fug-itivc productions. It is by no means unlikely 
that heajis of articles may have been published by Mr. Thackeray 
in the commencement of his literary life, which ho has luiuself 
forgotten, and which, from the nature of the form they took, will 
never be recovered. Hie is said to have been a wxiter in ^ 
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'Timefi ' wlien iliat journal was onder tlie editorship of Barnes ; and 
at a later period lie waa a constant oonlanlmtor to the ' Ckromde/ 
before the traditiona of the Perry age had quite passed awaj. Ot 

these contributions we know little, except that they embraced a 

wide variety of snbjecfcs, and that criticisms on books and ela- 
borate esr^ays on artj were mingled with leading articles on sodotj 
and politico. 

It was in ' Fraser's Maganne ' that, under the pseudonym of 
JlKchael Angelo Titmanb, the anUior of 'Yantly Fair' first be- 
oame a recognised power in periodicsl literatare. The power was 
not of a Idnd that always succeeded in conciliating the goodwill 
of the reader. The papers of Michael Angelo Titmarsh wwe tinged 
with what seemed a sinister spirit of sarcasm, which gave preat 
offence in some quarters. But everybody acknowledged the origi- 
nality and, so to speak, depth of their humour; while a better 
knowledge of the writerj and the fuller development of his genius, 
enables ns now to discover in the quips and cranks of Mr. Tit- 
marsh, a wiser purpose and a kindlier intention than anybody was 
then disposed to give him credit for. 

To that period belong several volumes of travels, embracing 
Ireland, France, and the East, and written in a vein as unlike any 
other books of travels, m travels are unlike epic poems. The 
paramount interest of such works as the ' I'aris Sketch-book,' the 
'Irish Sketch-book/ and tiie ' Jonmey from CornhiU to Grand 
Cairo/ arises from tiie dxcnmstanoe that they could not have been 
.written by any one else, and that they bear the risible impress oi 
their anthorsliip. Marked by a keen insight into character^ a 
quick appreciation of the ridiculous, and a humour at once subtle 
and brilliant, they are by no means of eqnal merit, nor are they 
sustained at an ('(jual height tlirxni^hout. But, although weconld 
not have predicted from any ul tiicm the series of famous works 
by which they have been succeeded, it is easy to perceive in them 
the germs of something high« than themselves. Mr. Thackeray 
seemed at this time to be playin>,' with his resources, and to be 
pmnmg his wings for higher flights. His contributions to ^ Punch ' 
were more or less preparatory exercises ; and the ' Snob Papers,* 
' Jearaes'.H Diaiy,' and the * Fat Contributor ' may ))e regarded, 
like the ' Kicklebnrys on the Rhine,' and other sketches from life, 
as rough studies for the lari^er pictures that were to h*s afterwards 
CKeaited by the matnrer judgment of the experienced artist. 
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The opeaung number of * Tanily Fair ' appeared in 1846. It is 
said to lia\ e been rejected by the first publisher to whose opinion 
it was submitted j but it soon had its revenge in full. The town 
felt that there was a rapnblo hand in its pages before it had run 
int<j its third nmiil)cr, and six months had not elapsed when the 
author took hin placo amongst the foremost novelists, not of our 
day alone, but of our language. The progress of the work graduallj 
nidblded a greater variety of powers than bad been previonsly 
oombined in a stoiy of modem life, and Waterloo divided the ap- 
plause of tho critics with Becky Sharpi' and the dens i f r;i -]iion- 
able life. Tho severity of tho satire in ' Vanity Fair/ and in all 
tho subsequent novels by the same author, is vindicated by its 
justice. Nor is there any more conclusivo test of the ( fleet left 
by these works upon the public mind than the fact that Mr. 
Thaokeray ia familiarly known in his own generation not as tiio 
" Great Satirist/' bat as the " Great Novelist/' 

'Pondemiis' succeeded 'Yanity Fair/ bat oannot be said to 
have reached its excellence. Comparisons of this kind, however, 
involve questions of tasto very difficult of decision ; and, in ppit« 
of abstmct canons of criticism, readers will ])o found who roain- 
tttiu predilectious lor which they cannot render a satisfactoty rea- 
son. Upon the merits of the next novel, ' Esmond,' nearly ail 
dassea of readers are agreed. Even they who hate Beatrix^ and 
do not Kke the oomplexioh of the narrative, and wbo think that 
the stmctnre is a mere piece of affectation, like a modem yonng 
lady dressed up in stiff brocade and Elizabethan lace, are com- 
pelled t(i admit that the Eii-^lish is ptire and idiomatic. In this 
resj)oct * Esmond ^ is a remarkable and instructive work ; it stands 
apart, in our time, for the beauty of itf^ diction. Mr. Tliackeiay's 
gtyle unites many of the highest excellenceti of our be.->t writer?*, 
and it is shown in its perfection in ' Esmond,'--strength, co^o, 
and simplicity are amongst its ooospicnons qualities ; there is no 
vanity of manner, no false pomp of phraseology, the expression is 
everywhere clear, direct, and resonant, and all without the slightest 
appearance of effort. 

The * Newcomer/ the * Vircrinians,' the * Adventiires of Phihp/ 
and ' Lovel the Widower,' toUowed ' Esmond nnd atintervalH ap- 
peared the * Humourists/ and the 'Four Geoi-ges,' which formed 
the substance of lectures Mr. Thackeray had d^ivered in England 
and America. Out of all these works, the character of Colonel 
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Newcome will at once come to the miud as the prominent iiguro. 
^ad Mr. Hiackeray prodnoed no otbor creaticn^ it would luve ao- 
qnired for him a permaaent place amongst our greai writers of 
fiction* It ie as perfect in its way as Don Quixote or Puson 

Adams, — a thorough <r< :itL i: in, with a tender and loyal heart. 

Judgiii*^ froin tlic vorUicts of posterity in other cases, 'Vanity 
Fair* seems to us tlie most likely of all the novels to maintain its 
reputation. The work that is must compact and direct in treat- 
ment, that is nearest to general truth, and has most of the permuuent 
eleraents of life, and least <^ the accidents of time sad plaoe> 
usually onttiTes its oontemporaries. Of De Foe's novels and semi> 
nereis, 'Robinson Crusoe' is the only one known to the mass of 
readers ; and, although ' Araeha ' will probably always find a cor- 
ner in choice libraries, and * Jonathan Wild ' is still occasionally 
talked of. Fielding survives mainly in 'Tom Jones/ wliich holds its 
ground by virtue of its constructive skill, unity, wit, and pr()f(juiid 
kiiowkdji:o of human nature. For similar reasous, along tenure of 
popularity may be aatioipAted for 'Yanify Fair;' it is Aemost 
complete, ▼aried, and artistic of Mr. Thackeniy'B novels, displays 
more power in diflferent directions than any of the rest, has more 
story in it, and is less broken np by excursions and digressions. 
We do not expect tliat this companitive estimate will carry imi- 
vor?«al assent. Many circumstances combine to distract opinion iu 
the lifetime of an author, and to produce a diversity of judgments ; 
and hence each novel has its own ciixlu of admirers, who set it 
above the rest. We have heard that Lord Macanlay considered 
' Pendennis ' the best of the series ; sad if the constituencies of 
the circulating libraries throughout the country could be polled for 
tiidr favourite, there is no doubt that the 'Newcomes' would run 
away with a large proportion of the votes. 

The fault which most people find with Mr. Thackeray's novels is 
that the story is less attended to tJian the humour and wisdom uf 
which it is the vehicle. The old complumt over again — tlie half- 
pennyworth of bread to the ocean of sack ; but such sack ! Who 
would willingly relinquish those delectable bits of egotism, and 
snatches of wandering gossip by the roadside, for the sake of 
getting on a little faster with the incidents ? Yet it is indispu- 
tably true that you must occupy your platform with action, if you 
would l:» <'i) yonr rnidieiico awake, and rhnt vm must interest your 
readers m your plot if jou desire to interest them m your characters^ 
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vnlaH joa. ac« master of exceptional powers of some kind, or ham 
some exceptional design to execute. Mr. Tlmckeray, however, 
must follow the bent of his p^enius in his own way ; and it is clear 
that his genius is not dramatic. * Luvel the Widower* was ori- 
ginally destined fur the ntago ; but in that shape the threads of 
tide atoiy resembled the troop of horses which Dacrow used to 
aoatter, with flying rerns, oyer the oirrav. But Doorow knew how 
to gather them up at will in his hend; en art wfaidi to Mr. Thacke- 
ray seems to be difficult, or which he does not oare to cnltiTate* 

The * Humourists ' and the ' Four Georges ' are pure literary and 
historical studies. They are the only works in which Mr. Tlincke- 
ray lias had any scope for his scliularship aud critical t:x>iv, and 
they are curious as indicating the manner and spirit in which he 
woold be likely to deal with aimilair anbjecte on » larger scale. 
They bring togetker, with stngalar felioity, all those minor ligbta 
and akadowa wkich kiatory and biography generally oonaider be- 
neath their dignity, but which are of the last importance to the 
true delineation of character, ^fauy readers will be of opinion 
that their judgments are not always right; and, while we are will- 
ing to leave theCieor^es to their fate, wo think that in the portrai- 
ture of Addison and hteclo a grave error 1ms been committed, and 
ft grave injnatioe inflicted. Bat it ia the province of works of this 
deacription to raise literary and kiatoriMl questions; and difib- 
fences on tkese and other points do not render na insensible to 
the gra<'e, ^oniality, and wit which abound in these volumes. 

To Mr. Thackeray's connection with the * Comhill Magazine * 
we nre indebted for the 'Roundabout I'npers,' wliich do not satisfy 
ns so well in thoir collected form as they ditl singly, month by 
month. The reason is obvious enough ; but they are nevertheless 
amongst the most pleasant and characteristic of all Mr. Thackeray's 
writings. 

Pei^ps we ahonld note as an incident in Mr. Thackeray'a life 

th^ he once contested the representation of Oxford and was 
defeated by Mr. Cardwell, to whom the world is much obliged for 
keepinn; the novelist out of Parliament. There is nothing to be 
added but a hoi)e that the mmour is true that Mr. Thackeray is 
engaged upon a new stury, and that he is gathering materials for 
a histoiy of the reign oi' Queen Anne, — an undertaking for which 
nobody living is so well qualified. 
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SIR RODERICK IMPEY MURCHISON, KCB., 

P.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., 
DIRECTOK-GSNS&AL OF THE GEOT.O<lICAL eC&VST Of THK UNITS!) 

KINGDOM. 



To my that at aerentgr-one years of age healtli and intellect are 
Yi'goroiiBly letained, it saying much ; but to say tbat at that ad- 
Twoed age the latest scientific labour is the most Lrilliant of a 
gigantic series of a long and inces«antly-active life, ia saying that 
v'lijrli fow indfod can lay claim to. Yet sucli may bo — nay, mnst 
bo — truthfully said of limlcrick luipey Murchison. Famous as ho 
everywhere is as the author and elaborator of the Silurian system,— 
that wonderful classification of the oldest, most difficult, and vastest 
of aU the geological formations, — ^his last labours, in 1860-61^ 
"On the dassifiaition of tiie Mountain Bock-masses of the High* 
lands of Scotlsnd/' eclipses all his former successes in grandness of 
intellectual gnap and aimplidty of reduction. Whatever Sir Bode- 
rick miglit liave attained to as a ^^oldicr, — for in early life he served 
in the Peninsula and elsewhere (1807 to 1816), first under Wel- 
lesley and Moore, — he must ever be looked upon as a Comuiauder- 
in-Chief amongst geologists. The same quickness of sight and 
command of combinations, tiie same careful and forethooghtfti] 
ooUeoting of materiala for a dedsiTe blow, and the same decisive 
energy of attack when the means are ready, which are essential to 
the Cicnoral dealing with troops, Sir Roderick exhibits in his in- 
tell» ( t u 1 marshalling of scientific facts, and his power of hurling 
them upon the decisive point. But so lonrj. sn vohjminous, so 
excellent are his numerous works, that what would form impor- 
tant items in many a biography sink into secondary positions, or 
can onfy receive tite merest passing ghmoe, in anything bnt a spe- 
cial memoir of his long and indefatigable CB*«er» 
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A HigUander by hiartih, it must ham been a gratificalaon in the 
hlgbest degree to bring the mature knowledge of his most expe- 
rienced life to bear upon the grand, massive hills of bis childhood, 

and there to gatlicr his crowning laurels. 

Murchibou was horn at Taradale, in Ross-shire (an estate which 
be inherited), on February 19, 1792. He was first educated at 
Dmbam GrsmiiiAr School, and afterwards at the Militaiy College 
of Marlow. In 1807 he obtained an ensigiK^ in the 36th Begi* 
ment of infantrj, and served in the battles of Yimiero and Roldia, 
undt^r Sir A. Wellesloy, at Corunua, under Moore, and afterwards 
in Sicily, tlio Siofrc of Cadi/., etc. After tlio clo?e of the crront 
war, seeing no hope of active euiplo\Tnent, he rctiroil from mili- 
tary service with the rank of Cnpraiu of Dragoons ^tilh ro^'iraont). 

After some subsequent yeai*:*, divided between foxhunting, which 
he pursued e^erly, and tours in the Alps, Italy, and various parts 
of Europe, his geologtcsl career began with an obeervant paper, 
** A Geological Sketch of the North-Westem Extremity of Sussex, 
and the adjoining Part.s of Hampshire and Surrey," in which he 
ably mndo nut and dcscrilx rl Iho «iicocssioTi and physical struc- 
ture of the Cretaceous and underlying mcks of the western por- 
tion of that very interesting district the Weald of Sussex and 
Hampshire. In this year, too, he made a tour, with his accom- 
plished wife, the only daughter of General Hngonin, of Nursted 
House, Petersfield, to the leele of Wight, and slong the south coast 
of England to the Land's End in Cornwall. Tlic snnnner of 1826 
was spent in exploring the Scarborough and Whitby COast, the 
Western Tslcs and North TTifrhlands of Scotland, and in com- 
paring Brora, in Sutherland, with tlie eastern moorlands of York- 
shire. From 1825 to 1829 Sir Roderick was one of the Secretaries 
of the Geological Society, and in that period the following papers 
were contributed by him : — ^"On the Coalfield of Brora'' (1827) ; 
"On the Isle of Arran" (1828); "On the Primaiy Bocks and 
Oolites of the North i»f Scotland;" and "On the Bituminous 
Schists and Fossil Fish of Seefield, in the Tyrol and " On the 
Tertiar\' and Seeoiidary I?ock« of tlu' Alps," in the * Philosophical 
Magazine;' the results of personal travels in the north of Italy, 
the Bassaneso Alps (1828-30), and in Central France, and of a 
second survey of the Scottish Islands (1827-28). There also ap- 
peared, in oonjunction with Lyell, articles ** On the Excavation 
of Valleys in Central France" and "On the Tertiary Beds of 
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Aix '* m the 'Edmborgh Philoeoplucal Jonnaal / On the Lacoa* 
trine Deposits of Gantal/' in the ' Axmales dee Sciences Ka- 

turelles.* In 1826 Sir Roderick had been elected a Follow of the 
Royal Society, and in 1831 and 1832 he filled the oflBce of Presi- 
dent of tlio Geological Society. In this period wo have fiirtlior 
gei^logioal essays (in 1830): — 'Fossil Fox of (Eningeu 'Struc- 
ture of Austrian Alps * Tertiaries of Lower StxTia ;* and ' Austria 
and Bavaria;' 'Structure of Eastern Alps' (illustrated from a 
drawing by Lady Murohison) ; ' Secondeiy Formations of Ger- 
WfiBLj / 'Austrian and Bavarian Alps;' 'Teriaoal Stems of Flants 
in Oolites of the Clereland ffills/ Besides these, were two most 
able Presidential addreaaea, and a 'Guide to the Geology of 
Cheltenham.' 

This brings us to IS^^l, the memorable year in which, by the 
ad\nce of his friend and instructor Buckland, be comnienced those 
strenuous labours iu Shropshire, which next extended to Wales, 
and anbaequently applied to every region of the habitable globe, 
wiU make the name of Mnrchiaon pre-eminent in aU time, and 
the Silurian System an indelible landmark in geology. The first 
pdblic announceinent of these labonrB was made at the British 
Association (of v. frii h Sir Roderick was one of the founders) at 
the York u»eetiiig, in October, 1831. From this dute until 1837 
his time was mainly occupied in field investigations in Salop, 
Hereford, Montgomery, Radnor, Brecknock, Caermarthen, Pem- 
brokeahire, etc., in ooUectingand elaborating the details of the geo- 
logical stmctare and the anoceasion of the vaat.primordial foaailifo* 
rons and metamorphic rock-masses, thousands of feet thick, of those 
atrangelj contorted regions. Isolated papers from time to time mark 
the course of his progress in thi;* interval, especially that in the 
'London and Edinburt'li l*hiloso])liical Mngazino' fur July, 1835, in 
which the term ** Silurian System " wa.s first applied to the Ludlow, 
Wenlock, Caradoc, and Llondeilo formations. This led np to the 
pnbUcation, in 1898-89« of his first grand work, of ei^t hundred 
quarto pages and forty plates of fossils, colonred maps, and aectionB, 
*The Silurian System/ — a magnificent work, far beyond the ordi- 
nary resources of individual efforts, equalled only by the best and 
finest of imperial and govcmmental productions, and dedicated to 
the only man whose name will he I'ver n?loriously linked with Mur- 
ciiison'a stupendous labours — Sedgwick, of Cambridge. In a list 
of his pubhshed works during tbta period in our poeseaaion, we 
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find fiL'-aiiist the date 1836 the simple totidung entiyj in Sif Bo- 
derick's own hnndwritiug, ** death of my mother/' No laboura, 
even the hinflu st inrTitnl or most acfivc, take off pain of domestic 
trials, and this t.li«rlit reference speaks mow of filial love and deep 
respect than marble moimment or word-eloqueut eulogy. 

Between 183G and 1833, both inclosirej he first classified, with 
Sedgwick, the date aact culm rocks of Devonshire, and effected 
important changes in the geological map of Devon and ComwaU, 
ciuTit'd on investigations in the Dudley and Wolverhampton coal« 
field, showing that coal conld be profitably worked (as it has since 
been) untli-r the T^owor Now Kod SandsUmo ; ;oid, completing the 
Silurian clas.-ilication, lie bt lhat ot" the iJovcniiaii deposits. 

In 1831), after the pubbcution of his groat work, ' The Silurian 
8ystem/ he worked on these older rocks with Sedgwick and De 
Vemeuil in Tarions parts of France, Belgium, and Germany. At 
the invitation of tho Emperor Nicholas I., he was engaged from 
1840 to 181-1, with Count Keyserling and M. de Vemeuil, in the 
survey of the Russian Empire, having previously applied the Silu- 
rian clns>'tficat!on to (rermnny. Tbo rosidts of those labours are 
rocMrdcil ill hui'tIum- iiionuniental work uf larij^c dimeuaions, ' iiussia 
and the Urol Mountains' (1840), in two quarto volumes of 1200 
pages, and 140 plates of fossils, views, maps, and sections, the re- 
suit of four years <tf labour. 

. The high respect and valne in which Horchison's labours were 

appi'cciated are testified by the honours conferred upon him hj 
foreign Sovereigns. In 1811, while again President of the Geo- 
logical Society, the Russian Knipcror decf>rated him with the Croj-s 
of St. Anne, second olnss, in (haniond-, and presented him a mag- 
niiieeut vuso of Siboriau aveuturiiic ; Hud tigain, three years later, 
on the completion of his survey, witii the Grand Cross of St. Sta* 
nialauB. In IB-H the Boyal Society granted to him their highest 
honour, ~the Copley medal ; and in 1846 his own Sovereign con- 
ferred on him the dignity of Knighthood. 

It was in connection with the'^c foreign labours that, in 1841, ho 
proposed the term " I'orniian " tor tlic classification of the highest 
Paleozoic rocks, and which syr»teui lie subsequently applied to Ger- 
many, Britain, and other parts of Europe. Besides his labours in 
Bnssia, he worked cat the Paleoaoic Geology of Sweden and 
Korway by personal inspection, and classified the Silurian and Old 
Bed formations of Scandinavia, — labours for whidi the King of 
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Swedon and Norway hononred him viih a ComxnandQr'fl Order of 
the Polar Star, and the King of Demnaric granted to him the 

Order of Dannebrog. 

ITaviiirr snrrg^sted, as early as 184-4, that Eastern Austr;iHa 
might prove an nnriferons conntn-, — which he inferred fr<»iii tlio 
Kimilarity o(" its rocks to thosr of the Ural Mountains, — he iiu iicd 
the uneinphiyed Cornish tin-miners in 1848 to coiigratc ihiiher 
■and dig for gold, and in 1846 he reoeiyed specimens of the metal. 
•Thereon he wrote to Earl Greyj then Her Majesty's Secretary for 
the Colonies, pointing ont that his theory had been realized, and 
that the Government shonld take immediate steps to secore the 
working of the metal on a well-arranged plan. In subsecjuent 
years, and nl^o Viofore the so miscalled tH.'^rnri nj vcn'^ niade in 
18">1, Sir Roderick lectured on the same subjict Ix ruro the liuyal 
Institute and the British Association for tiie Advancement of 
Science, and distinctly expressed his views regarding AnstraHan 
gold in his article "Siberia and California/' in the 'Qoarterly 
Renew' (1850). 

In 1847-48 ho travelled in the Alps and Italy, his work, *The 
Alps, Apennines, and Carpathians,' being the result, and an Ita- 
lian translation of it was made in IH'O hj Profess*ors Savi and 
Menegheni. Thin work i** considered l)y inuny iroolotrists n** equal 
to any of the author'^ publications, and particularly in the clear 
demonstration he offered of the transition from the Secondary 
Cretaceona rocks of the Alps into the nnrnmnlitic Tertiary deposits* 

In 1851 he revisited Scotland, and made important investiga' 
tions, in company with Professor Xit ol, proving the existence of 
Silurian rocks with fossils, and developing their claHsification, em- 
bmlying the information in two vnlnable papers Viefnre the (u»o- 
logical Society, " On the Silurian Hocks of thi' Smitli of Seotland,** 
and "On the Geology ot the North-West Highlands of JScotland." 

In 1854 he published his ' Silnria,' a history of the oldest known 
rocks containing organic remains, — a smsller form of the Silurian 
system, but embracing the application of the system to all parts 
of Europe (md America ; in which, giving a complete view of the 
result of his own many years* resoarrhe<? and the contemporary 
labours of other*^, he brought up the history of the pHniar}- fr «si- 
liferous rocks to tiio exisHiipr lovol of human kaovvUHlge. 'i'hrco 
editions have since been priuicd, and ' Siluria ' is classed with the 
indispensable standard works of science. The first edition was 
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dedicated to Sir Heury de la Beche, whom Sir Roderick succeeded, 
in 1855, as Director-General of the Geologicid Survey of Great 
Britain nnd Ireland. 

In l^^.')!) Sir Roderick publislied a viiluiible geolo^^ical map of 
Europe. He was also about this period active in applying the 
Silmian, Dovonian, Carboniferous, and Permian clas^cations to 
Germanjrj Scotland^ and other coontries, and from 1858 down- 
warda in making out the aacending order of the older rocka be-. 
Death the Lower Silniian and Cambrian of the north-west High- 
lands of Scotland — labours which produced his crowning reward ; 
for in 1859 he m civod from the Boyal Society of Scotland the 
first BnHlmne <;<iUi nu-dal, as a recompense for liis classification of 
tiio lligiiiund rockH, and for the establishment of tiie remarkable 
fact that the fondamental gneiaa the north-weat coaat ia the 
oldeat rock of the British Idea. An entirely new geolo^^cal map 
of Scotland followed, in the preparation of which he waa ably 
assisted by Mr. Geikio, of the Geolnp-i -al Surrey. 

Nor is Sir Roderick's name loss known among geo£n*nphpr?i, 
althonj^h his funic rliiofly depends on his geoloRical laViours. In 
prcsiiJiug uver ihe RomiI Clfograpliical Society during eight years, 
and ill often officiating for other i'reaideuts of that body, his de- 
votion to its interests and adTaneement hare been always warmly 
recogniaed ; for he has been the zmIous promoter of evety bold 
adventure, and the true friend of every young aspirant for freah 
labours in the field. His energy in advocating the search after 
Franklin, hi? warm support of Li\nn^stone, and hif* Ruccessful 
appeal to raise a monunuMit to the I'rench Lieutenant Bellot, wJio 
lost his life in the search after Franklin, are among tlio ]mi Is 
of his entire self-devotion to such good causes. His receuL ud- 
dreaa on the discovety of the source of the Nile by Speke and 
Grant, hia analysis of all the recent explorations in Anstralia.1 and 
his comparison of the state of Enrope in former periods, show that 
his energies and intellect are unimpaired. 

"We must not omit to state that Sir Roderick Murchison has 
been for many years an active Trustee of the British Museum, and 
that in recognition of his merits the Queen has conferred on him 
a Commandcrship of the Bath. 
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The career of this distinguished artist is an example of the success 
which often attends the exclusive pursuit of a single branch of art. 
Duvid Iloberts is known to the world as n, psiinter par rxcfUence 
of architectural subjects. Not confining kiuiiielf to the teclini- 
eaUties or even to the onumental del^ of tlie art, he selects 
some grsat or celebrated baMing as tlie central point of his 
picture, at the same tune generally relieving it by the introdnction 
of a striking land.scape or a lirelj gronp of f g'liri s. So unvarying 
is this bins i)f taste, that amongst the many hundred compositions 
of tliis artist which most per<ions famih'ar witli English exhibitions 
can call to niind^ they will not retoUtJct more than inw or two which 
do not possess thi^i characteristic. It is a proof of the paiuti^i 's 
v^onr of thought^ that nnder these drcamstanoes, instsncee of 
self-repetitian occur so seldom as they do in his productions. 

David Roberts was bom at Edinbnrghi on the 24th of October, 
1 796, and is said there to have set foot on the ladder of his pro- 
fession at the very lowe.^t step, by ser\nnpr as an apprentice to a 
house-painter, i'lven in this capacity, his talents were confpicnous, 
and ho was allowed an admittance to the " Trustees* Academy," 
where with Allan, Wilkie, and others, he acquired the rudiments 
of drawing and colour. In a short time, however, he betook himsslf 
to London, and, in 1822, was engaged with his (nend Stanfield in 
painting scenes for Dmry Lane Theatre. It would he difficult, 
periiaps, to detect any traces of this early discipline in the later 
works of tho two Academicians, but it is probable that their at- 
tention waa tlnis directed to a practical study of prtiportiun and 
the multiplication of details, wiih a view to producing etTects of 
height, size, and distance, and of how to distributo arbitraiy 
mnwirs of colour. In architecture the element of grandeur is 
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mdispensable ; and wBeUier or not from aa j nmikrify in one of 
iihe aims of this ^Tcntest of the arts to those of the humble occu- 
pation he had been following, it is certain that to architectural 
delineation David Roberts devoted his whole powers, and to this 
result Ills by no means infL-rior skill in landscape aud figure sketch- 
ing waa always made subordinate. 

In the year 1821 the Society of British Artists was formed by a 
number of painters, some of tHem young and ambitious^ others 
probably disappointed or annoyed at the exclnsiveness of the 
Boyal Academy. Amongst the first subscribers of twenty guineas 
each, are to be found John Wilson, AV. T.inton, Maliphant, P. 
Nasmyth, C. Heath, Clarkson StanfieUl, and David Roberts. The 
names of lleajiliy, John Martin, Burnet, and Noble, are also 
amongst the lirst members. For some period David Hoberts was 
Vice-PMsident of this Society. 

In the exhibition of 1824 we find three works by him, a ' View 
of Dryburgh Abbey, Roxburghshire,' the 'East Front of Melrose 
Abbey/ and the ' South Transept of Melrose.' In the following 
year, views from Dieppe and Rouen are exhibited. 

In 1820, there are evidences of an intermediate visit to Paris, 
and besides the View of the Interior of the * Pantheon or Church 
of St. Genevieve/ at the British Artists, there also appears in this 
year the first exhibited work at the Boyal Academy, a ' Yiew of 
Rouen Cathedral.' 

For eight years subsequently there was only one pictnre ^ 
1830) at the Academy ; but the name of David Roberts appears 
regularly nt the British Artists, and the locality of the scctics de- 
picted gives some clue to the districts traversed in tlie jiursuit 
of his favourite study. In 1.S28 we find views at Abbeville and 
Mechlin. In 1829 appeared a picture on an exceptional subject, 
' The Departure of the Israelites oat of the Laud of Egypt.' This 
weD-known and poweiibl effort of composition was painted tm 
Lord Northwick, one of the artistes earliest patrons, md was 
purchased by the late Sir R. Peel. In this year also is a trace of 
the study of Hindoo architecture in a painting of the Ellora Cave, 
from a sketch by Captain Grindlay. In 1830 views n])i)ear of 
Caen, Kouen, Terre-le-mont, St. Andrew's, and again a Hindoo 
stndy ; and in 1831 as many as eight pictnres, one a group of four 
small paintings from stndies in England and SooUand, at Rot- 
terdam, and Oberwesel on the Bhine* A ' View of the Palaoe of 
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Hassa, Portugal/ from a slcetoh \)j Charles Laadseer^ may aho be 
noticed* 

The nCEzt year ia a blank, which may be set down to absence on 
a tour in Spain ; for in 1 834 we find recorded at tbo British 
Artists, a view of * The Geralda, Seville/ painted at Seville ; and 
in the next year the artist again made hia appearance at the 
Academy with his ' Cathedral of Burgos/ a picture which esta- 
blished his reputation. This work was, with instindiTe appie- 
daition> imme^tely acquired by Mr, Vernon, and now forms part 
of the National CoUectioo. David Boberts now ceased to be a 
member of the Society of British Artists, and only on one occa- 
sion afterwards^ in 1836^ eKhibited there two views taken at Bor- 
deaux and l^ayomie. 

Up to the year 18!58 one Spanish picturp aninially appeared at 
the Academy ; and then there is a blank of two years, during 
whieli Ibe artist was prosecuting a toor in Eg^^pt, Palestine, and 
Syria, whence he retnnied laden wiili artistic spoils, and was im- 
mediately afterwards, in 1889, elected an Associate. The extreme 
brilliancy of the exhibition of 1840, containing five important 
works on Enftem subjectSj ' The Greek Church of the Nativity, 
Bethlehem / * Gate and ^losrpie. Grand Cairo / ' The Dromos at 
Edfou, Upper Egypt/ ' 'Die Statues of Meiuaon,' and ' The Re- 
uiaius oi' the Lesser Temple, Baalbcc,' took the admiration of the 
public by storm, unosed as they were to see llieee scenes of stir- 
ring interest treated with so mnch breadth, grandeur, and spirit, 
and with such genial \s'aniitli of colouring. David RoViorts became 
the Horace Vcruet of Great Britain ; and in the points in which 
he has nppronched the great French artist he has surpassed him. 

ConsequeuLiy in 1841 ho exhibited as R.A. elect, and in the 
same year was elected a full Academician. In that year appeared 
two well-remembered works, 'Jerusalem from the Mount of 
Olives/ and * Ruins of Baalbec' (with Moont Lebanon in the dis- 
tance). 

For many following years a snooession of paintingB of the same 
type, averaging four in number, regularly appeared;' and the vein 
seemed inexhaustible. A 'View of the Entrance to the Crypt, 
Rosslyii Cliapel/in 1843, was purchased }>y ^Ir. Sliecpshanks, and 
is now tlic i)roperty of the nation, together with a Spanish scene, 
' Old Buildiugs on the Darro, Ghranada/ 

In 1846 appealed a grand view of 'The Temple of the Sun 
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it Baalbec/ with a groap of camels and oriental figureg in front, 

painted for John Davion, Esq., of Crnnbrook Park, Essex, 8^in 
exhibited at ihv Ititomiitioiml display in 1802 ; and in the follow- 
ing year the siiTno subject., a Utile varied, was generously pre- 
sented by the artist to " The Garrick Club," one of whose rooms 
it still adoim. In 1847 we find a retom to Edmbnigli, nnder 
ihe title of 'Mine own Bomantio Toiwnf and in 1848 waa ex- 
hibited the work painted exprossl}' fur tlie Vctikui Collection, and 
now forming part of it, * The Chancel of 8t. Paul, Antwerp.* The 
next exhibitioB was varied by a production which called forth a 
great amount of varying criticism, * Tlu' Obstruction of Jerusalem 
by the llomans/ The success of the v> ork as a massive and spi- 
rited composition, was indisputable ; but, whether or not from 
want of confidence in its adequacy as representing an historical 
eventy no similar attempt has since appeared. 

The years 1850 and 1851 witnessed a repetition of the Ekstem 
and Continental scenes. In 1852 appeared tlie first of a long 
series, coTitinucd down t^tbis very year, taken from St. Stephen's, 
Vi(!uiia ; W'Tiiccj also, and Veruua from tliin date begin to figure 
largely in the artist's compositions, lu 1853 was exhibited the 
picture painted by command of her Majesty, reprsMnttng the 
' Inangoration of the fixhibitioii of 1851.' 

Two years later, one so-called ' panoramic * picture of ' Home/ 
of largo dimensions, attracted attention aUke for its vast detail, at 
for a brilliant t^lcam of snnnrt, lirrlitinn" up the Alban Monntains. 
This was followed by a series of views from the same city, pro- 
duced at intervals, and representing uther great historical objoct.s, 
The Cohseum, Forum, etc., in many of which the same conception 
ia repeated with only slight variationB. Architectural sabjecta, as 
much as any, are susceptible of bein^ grouped in pain. Between 
the * Christ inas Day, St. Peter's,' of 1856, and the 'F^ Day, St. 
Peter's,' of 186 1, there is much of tliis oorrespondenoe. So also 
the ' Interior of AT-I-mi Cathedral,' of tlio present y^ar, brings vividly 
to the remembrance the same subject exhibited in 1857 ; and the 
* Bnalbec ' of 18GI may be compared not only with that of 1846, 
already referred to, but with several other repetitious in this 
oountiy. 

The only marked addition to the abo^e repertory of subjects 
in later years are the scenes illnstoative of London. A series of 
seren views tahen at di&senfc points of tiie river, haa.beflii oobi- 
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menccd bj the artist, of whicli throo wcru exhibited hat jwr, 
and the two views in thini year's Acftdetuy Collection also, wo pre- 
sume, form part. The renderings fif St Paul's Imvo always been 
particularly lia])[>y. This year the dome is seen under two aspects : 
one looking westward, a bright scene, the other eastward, a dark 
one. 

To pass vay eulogy on the works of a painter who is living 
KDOxmgBi us, toad daily prodtioing pictures which are the admiration 
of thousands, is plainly superfluous. It may be not out of place, 
however, to cite a few remarks on David Roberts's style, from Dr. 
Waagen. " It would not he eaay," says the author of the 'Art 
Treasures,' " to instance another luaster who has so suecefsfully 
treated the archittK^ture of diti'ereut countries, and in more various 
fonm. Besides making himself thoroughly acquainted with the 
architectufe of France, Spain, and the Netherlands, and that of his 
own oonntry, he has panned his studiea in Egypt and Palestine. 
His drawings taken in the last»mentioned countries, and litho- 
£^pbed in a masterly way by Haghe, have gained for him a 
European, and more than a European reputation. The happy 
choice of position these drawings display, the picturesque con- 
ception, the favourable light and shade, and the. animated 
figures introduced, — are sufficient to account for this success. 
All these qualities are displayed still more favourably in his oil 
pictures ; in addition to which they possess the charm a power- 
ful, transparent, and harmonious colouring, of the most effective 
contrasts of looid* colour, arid of a touch which combines free- 
dom with delicacy." 

The allusion in the above passa<^e is to that celebrated pulilished 
volume, without mention of which auy record of the artist's life 
would bo incomplete. In 1842-3-4 appeared a folio entitled, 
' The Holy Land, Syria, Idumna^ Arabia, Egypt, and Nubia, from 
drawings made on the spot by David Robots, B.A., witii his- 
^rical descriptions by the Bev. George Croly, LL.D.; lithographed 
by L. Haghe.' 

This magnificent collection of 240 sulijects, of the size of the 
original drawings, is that by wlu'ch, mainly, the fatne of the arti'st 
has been extended to all quarters of the globe. It io one of the 
largest works ot its class in existence, and in the descriptive jjor- 
tions contains many extracts from the artist's journal, describing 
the experiences of his companions and himself. In addition to the 
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above, several illustrated works have appeared. At inten'als from 
1847 to 1854, 'Scotiaad Delineated in a Series of Views,' in 
lithooraph by Hardinff and otliors, fi um desi^fiis by some twelve 
leatliiitj artistf", includiiiy- I). Koberts, was issued in larp^^ folio, 
la lii.'>y appt!iireil ' Italy,— Classical, Historical, aud Picturesque, 
—Illustrated iu a Series of Views from Drawings/ by Stanfield, 
Boberta, Harding, Prontj hmUsh, Brookedon, and otlien; also 
"The Waverl^y Albiim/ illiutrated with engravings from lus de^ 
signs amongst others. To this may be added the 'Album of 
Scottish Sceneiy,' published in 1800 ; Bulwer's * Pilgrims of tba 
Rhine ' has been pnlilislit il also with illnstrations from the same 
hand; and designs for several volumes of ' The Landscape Annual ' 
were furnished by the artist. 

A forcible proof of the value which is set upon David Roberts's 
works was Airnished by the sale of Mr. Bioknell's eolleotion, which 
took place in May of this year. Mr. Bicknell was connected with 
the artist by the marriage of their children, and had secured the 
following and other choice specimens of the works executed from 
about 18:34 to 18i4. The following list, taken from the 'Athe- 
nwnm' of Afay Iti, ]> i'^'A, states tho prire<? realized for .sevrn i>f tlio 
more important works, as compared with their original cost : — 



1. Interior of Church of St. Miguel, 

Xent de Frootem 

2. Tyre . 

3. Sidon . 

4. Street in Cairo . 
r>. Melrose Abbey . 
<!. Interior of St. GonsT, Lierre 
7. Uttim of Baalbec 



] 





Sold far 






. £698 10 


0 


150 . 


. 367 10 


0 


156 . 


. 378 0 


0 


60 . 


630 6 


0 


40 . 


. 273 0 


0 


300 . 


. 10 


(1 


250 . 


. 787 10 


0 


£1061 


£4.873 S 


0 



Tliese figures speak for themselves, and describe luore con- 
vincingly than words the estimation in which these mastOTly pro* 
ductions are held. In the name and works of David Boberfcs, 
not merely the Royal Academy, but the Fine Arts of Great Britain, 
poHf^ftit one of their most a^ired expositors, and most brilliant 
ornaments. 
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THE RKV. WILUAM WHEWELL, D.D., F.R.S., 

or TRINITT GOU.SOB, CAHBRHKn. 



Whlum Wbzwell was bom in the city of Lancaster, on the 24th 
of May, 1794. Of the traming to which he was subjected daring 
liis early youth, we know littlt-. Tt is, however, certaiu that it was 
of that wcU-or(lere<l nature, which cTiHnres healthful aiicl vii?nrou3 
physical develnpnient, and which encourages the gruwtli of mas- 
culine mental powers, while at the same time it regulates and 
refines them. 

The varied works which have emanated from the subject of 
this memoir, prove the intimate connection of a mind coDstantly 
quickened by the impulses of inteflectual force, and a body capable 
of being' stirred, through every nerve, into activity, and fitted to 
endure long-continued and arduons laltcnirs without wearying. 

There are but few men who have Tlie power of ikuling with 
equal facility witli the hard facts of mathematics, the close in- 
dnctiye processes of nperimental scienee, the charms "divine 
philosophy/' and the wild wingings of tuicy over the realms of 
poetry. 

The earliest labours of Mr. Whewell arc found in useful ma- 
nuals of ' Statics and DjTiamics/ and in a * Mechanical Euclid,' 
which has compelled the approval of even the (u nnan mathe- 
nrnticians. An * KU nu n t;iry Treatise on Mechanics' (1819),* On 
tlie Free Motion of Points and on Universal Gravittttion '(1632), 
and ' The First Principles of Mechanics/ published in the same 
year, are valuable contributions to our knowledge of Motion and 
Force. The sciences of mineralogy and chemistry were next the 
objects of his profound study, which resulted in the ' History and 
Philo.sophy of Inductive Si irn( i wliile the leisure of a ])my life 
could find repose and pletioure iu translating the ' Hermann and 
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DoKiOm' of Goetbe, and in pouring foxih the luxuriant wealth 
of hh mind in words wedded to verse. 

If we examine witb care the intellectual world around as, we 

shall pproeive that it is divided between two sets of thinkers, or 
two 8ehoi>ls of philosophy. One of these assumes the existence of 
innate conceptions, — the reception, or rather the birth, of truth, 
without the aid of experience ; — while the other gives to the mind 
the highest degree of activity and power, bnt insists on the acquire- 
ment of knowledge, hy experience. One school belongs to the fol- 
lowers of Plato, who advanced the powers of the haman mind tO an 
almost prophetic condition, and uttered his truths, as it were, with 
a Divine voice. The r ther, followinfr in the path which Aristotle 
trod, collects an<l tTt uits and pysti iiiaiizes — carefully soliciting 
Nature to disclose her secrete, and admitting only this kind of 
sifted evidence in support of trnth. On the one hand, the mind 
thinks out that which is, on the other hand, the resnlt of great 
labour, in which all the senses are compelled into action. 

To the first of these philosophies Dr. VVhewell is wedded, and, 
individually, he hna nnVdy supported its claims to high considera- 
tion. In his ' History of thv hiductivo Sciences* we find a chro- 
nological review of the steps of progress in each department of 
physical inquiry, advancing us steadily towards the high couside- 
rationa which are involved in the 'I%ilo8ophy of tiie Indnetive 
Sciences.' This work may be regarded as a fine ezam|de of the 
exercise of reason in its pure and proper field ; it is a monument 
of human thought, a record of mental progress, and an indicator 
of tho tract which promises most to the voyager on the ocean of 
knowledge. 

In 1828, Dr. Whowell was named Ihe i'rofessor of Miuernlorjy 
at Cambridge ; and to complete his knowledge of this depaitmcut 
of natural science, he visited Gnmany. The sdiool of Freyberg 
attracted his attention, and he studied with assiduity the Cabinet 
collections of tliat city, and the mines in its vicinity. The beauti- 
ful Mineralogical Museum of Vienna wa-s no less a source of plea* 
Bnro and insti'uctioii to tho Cambridtjfe Professor and Tutor. His 
attention to this division of scit iu o led to his election as President 
of the Geological Society of London m 183G. 

In 1830, Dr. AMiewell published his opinions 'On a Liberal 
Education in General, and with particular nference to the leading 
Studies of the University of Cambridge.' The question of the 
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value of mathematics, as oondncive to the development of the in- 
tellectual powers^ became shortly after ibis the subject of eager 
discQBsion, into which Dr. W ho well entered in a vevy able pam- 

phlet, * Thougbts on the Study of MathcraaticH as part of a Libmil 
Education.' In this he contrasts inatliciiiatics and ln<ric, jumI en- 
deavours to establish tlie hiu'li and general iiii])i)rtft!i( 0 of the for- 
mer, by showing" its superiority to the latter as a school of prac- 
tical reasoning. The question proposed is, What is the best in- 
strument for educating men to a full development of the reasoning 
feculty? and the answer given is, libithematics— insisting that 
" mat liernatica area means of forming logical habita bett^ than 
logic itself." 

'flic positions maiiitm'ned by Dr. Wliowell wore very warmly 
contested l)v the lo<|icians, but by no one witli that })ower — and 
may we add, pjussion — which distinguished the reply to this pam- 
phlet by Sir William Hamilton. This did not, of course, pass 
without a rejoinder from the duvalrons defender of the X^ambridge 
system of education ; and it is difficult — ^now that we can look 
with calmness on the coinbatants — to say whether Uie victory 
rests with the hero uf mathematics, or with him who ever wielded 
his lopical lance with a giant's power. 

In lbo4, J'rofcssor Wlieweli piil^lished his 'Astronomy and 
Physics considered in their Relations to Naturul Theology.' la 
1888, ho gave the world his great work, ' The History of the In- 
ductive Sciences from the Earliest to the IVesent Times/ In this 
book we have the first earnest intimations of a fiw^ourable leaning 
to the philosophy of Kant, and of dissent from the scliools of 
Bacon and Locke. In fact, the history is written mainly to provo 
that science is not inductive ; that we advance in knowlcd^^'e by 
" liie colligation of facts." " The particular facts are not merely 
brought together, hut there is a new tlemcut ajikd to the combiuu- 
tion hy the very ad of thoxKjht by which they are combined ; tl^ &cts 
are known, but they are insulated and unconnected till the disco, 
verer supplies from hi$ own $tore a principle of connection. The 
pearls are there; but they will not hang together till some one 
provides the string." The ' History of the Inductive Sciences' 
should be rend with the most thoughtful attention, and the study 
completed by a no less earnest pernsal of the third book of Mill's 
* Logic,' whicVi may be regarded a.s the linest essay ou induction 
in our language. 
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In 1838, Dr. Whewell was elected Professor of Monl Fliflo. 
aophy in the Uaiversity of Cambridge ; and in the same year we 

a<^in fiiiil him discussing the question of the best means of im- 
pat-tiiiL'' kt)ow)or)<jfc, iu hia pamphlet * On the Principles of English 
Uiiiver>it y l'].liu ;il ion.' 

Suppoiiiug his position as Professor of Moral Philosophy, the 
ever-ftctive mind of Whewell produced ' The Elements of M<«»lity, 
mcladmg Polity ' (1843)/ Lectures on Systematic Morality ' (1S46)« 
and ' Tiootures on the Histor}' of Moral PhiloBOphy in Eiogland.' 

Thi' author of * Logic/ in his chapters on the "Logic of the 
Moral Sciences," propowd tho name of EtTiology as pifrnif}nng 
the scienco of characttr to distinc^-nisli it from Psychoiog\", tho 
science of the elementary laws of mind. Tho former he would 
regard as a purely deductive science, tho latter being, as the 
aathor of ' Logic ' would express it> a sdenoe of observation and 
e^eriment. Althongh Dr. Whewell deals moat largely and 
logically with these two diyisions of Moral Science, ho treats the 
study of both as being equally dependent on tho deductive powers 
of the mind rather than itn inductive cxpor{cncc=j. In this he 
differs from nil those who li.ivo followed Locke, and allies himself 
to tho band of earne>it thinkers who regard Kuut as their master 
amongst modems, and Plato as l^e early prophet of their creed. 

The great work of Grotins — ^'DeJnre BeUi et Pads' — was 
edited by Professor Whewdl in 1854, with a translation and oopi- 
ons English notes, which display in a striking manner hia encyclo- 
pa^dic knowledge. Previously to the publication of i]ie?o works, 
which we have named as having a direct connection with the t'hair 
of Moral l*hilosophy, the sequel aud extension of tho ' History' was 
produced as * The i'hilosophy of the inductive Scieuces founded 
upon their History/ Here it is not possible to give the briefest 
analysis of this fine eifort of thought, which aims — not always, as 
we think, sucoessfiilly^'to exalt the thinking mind above all the 
the advantages of experience, " Experience," says Dr. Whewell, 
" inust fdwnv^ corif^ist of a limited nmuber of observations ; find 
however numerous these niay be, they can show nothing with re- 
gard to the infinite number of cases in which the experiment has 
not been made. . . . Truths can only be known to be general, not 
nniyersal, if they depend upon experience alone. Experience 
cannot bestow that universality which she herself cannot have, nor 
that necessity of whidi she has no comprehension." 
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Thfiae books have ktoly been ienued in ih new and eaqoaxided 
foim, and witb titles more confflsfcent with tbe train of tiiongbt 
which pervades them. These are — 'The History of Scientific Ideas/ 

'Novum Or^nura Renovatum/ ' The rinlosophy of Jiiscovciy.* 
Jn these works tlioro is one exprensed thoufj^ht, which should take 
<l('(']i root and grow into n, sulilime tree; but it is unfortunately 
checked in its developinent by the luxuriant growth of less en- 
nobliug plants. Another one of England's greatest philosophers 
says* " Science has scattered her material benefits so laviBhly 
wherever she has been in presence, that no small nnmber of her 
followers, and all the moltitnde, have left off gaaiug on the l e- 
splendency of her countenance in tluir cmjct siwamhU for her 
gifi^." Dr. Whewell is not of the mnltitiulc. " I have not, there- 
fore, aimed," ho writes, "at iinitatinfz: l^acon in those jmrts of bus 
work in which he contemplates the iiicrease of man's dominion 
over Natnre as the main object of natural philosophy ; being fully 
persnaded thatj if Bacon himself had unfolded b^ore him the 
great theories which have been eat ab hahed since his time, he would 
have acquiesced in their contemplation, and would readily have 
proel:\imed the real reason for aiming at the knowledge of such 
truth to be — that they are trm 

* Indications of the Creator' wajs an answer given by Dr. AVhe- 
well to the humiliating piiiiosophy of the ' Vestiges of Creation/ 
In the ' Indications' tibere are beantiM outbursts ofatruereli- 
^ons feeling, interwoven with the thoughts of a philosopher who 
is making his incursions into the realms of unexplored truth, to 
gatlier the evidences which are required to destroy the specious 
and, as he eonecives, dangerous nrp'iimeiit s of his opponent. The 
same spirit wliich has <riii'lod Dr. \V hewell in the various philo- 
sophical labours to wLii li we have referred, find that unchanicil, 
and too often irrepressible fancy, which is ever ami auon tlashiug 
forth its meteoric beams, reached a cnlminatbg point in ' The 
Plurality of Worlds.' This work has always been considered as 
being firom the pen of the Master of Trinity, and the authorship 
has never been denied. There are internal evidences which appear 
to us to fix it unmistakably njion him. At the same time wo are 
not disposed to consifler the argument of the plurality of worlds as 
the creed of its author. A giant plays with an idle thuught as 
the ambidextrous conjuror deals with his gilded ball, and he be- 
wflders those who can see only circles of light in its rapid passage 
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from hand to hand. Upon a prfonisa of the most nnattbstantial cha- 
racter genius has playfullj built a snperstructure wkich looks like 
the U'tnplo of the livings truth. To use Dr. AMiewell's own me- 
taphor, slijj^hfly modifiod, the author of 'The Plurahty of Worlds' 
hn^ spiiTi from n hU^tp within itself that throad on which the pearls 
— produced by wouudiii'^ the oyster — aie hirung. 

In 1859 lih'. Whewell published 'The Platonic Dialogues for 
English Readers.' In this vork the matter and the manner of 
the dialogfoes is given with aU fidelityi bat numerous prolis and 
obscure passages are abridged, and this pro( ess pei idiarly fits the 
book for those for whom it was intended. Dr. Whewell assures 
us tliat this work had been the loved labour of many years. 

We lia\ e nrnned already a sufficiently varied series of works as 
the otispriiig of one human brain. To these we have yet to add 
' Architectural Notes on the Churches of Germany/ and a trans- 
lation of Auerbach's ' Professor's Wife.' Dr. Whewell was also 
the editor of Batter's Sermons, and of Newton's ' Principia.' At 
the recent visitation to the Royal Observatory at Greenwich^ we 
were pleased to meet with this philosopherj who, although in 
his sixty-ninth year, was as vigorous as ever in mind and body. 
Two remarkable men stood conversing together in the courtyard 
of the Observatory — TTerschel and ^Miewell — both philosophers 
of the highest class, hjuI l^rtli of them adding to their various and 
briUiaat accomplishments, poetic talent of so high an order, that 
if they had not become the priests of the muse of science, they 
would have become the votaries of her more enthusiastic sister. 
These philosophers, with but two years of difference in their ages, 
can look back upon tlie labours of their well-spent lives with 
serene ])leasure. They have won theii* admission, by different, 
but by equally acceptable lubour.s to the Eleusiuian mysteries, to 
behold visions of the creation of the universe, and to see the 
workings of that Divine agency which controls the whole. While 
looking on those master minds we felt one regret. If, instead of 
diffiisingtheir giant powers of intt>lU et over the wide fields of sci- 
ence, tliey had brought their ptrcngth to lu ar on one division of 
them, how va&t would have been the gain to human knowledge I 
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BUPJSKINTENDENT OF THE NATURAL HlsTOKY DJiPAETMLNT, 

BKITISH MUSEUM. 



Richard Owen, the yonngest mn of Richard OvTen, Esq., of 
Fnlmer Place, Bucks., was bom at Lancaster, July 20th, 1804. 
He receiTied hw (^asncal wad mathematicBl ediMsalion ftfe the Gxtexn- 
mar School of Lancaster, under the Ber. Jos. Rowley, H.A., and 
the Rev. John Beethom, M.A., and his scientific edacation at the 
Umvorsity of Edinburgh and the Medical School of St. Bartholo- 

nicw^ri Hospital ill Loiidrm. 

Ho matriculated at Edinbur^rh in 182i, and, besides tlie ]>i ofes- 
sorial courses in the univfrsily (tlu: lliird Moni'o, on auatuiuy and 
physiology ; Jameson, on natural history j Hope, on chemistry ; 
Alison, on the inatitates of medicine, etc.) , he attended the lectures 
on anatomy by Dr. Barclay, and the Bnmmer oonrse on company 
tive anatomy given by the same learned professor at his pnvate 
school. Here also Mr. Owen heard the first conrse of lectures 
delivered by X>r. Robert Knox, who became the saccessor to Xhr. 
J^arelay. 

During his .studentship at Edinburgh Mr. Owen assisted in found- 
ing the " Hunterian Society " for communications and discussions 
on medical and phy^^iological sabjecta by atndents of the nniversity, 
the profesaors granting the use of a room for that pnrpose. Of tlds 
Society, which wo believe still flourishes, Owen was elected pre- 
sident in 1825. He appears to have gone up for his exaniination 
at the Royal College of Sui^jeons in London soon after his arrival 
in the metropolis ; the date of his membership of the CoUet'o in 
the official list being 1820, that of his fellowship, 184iJ. Mr. Owen 
commenced private practice as a surgeon in Serle Street, Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, m 1827, and communicated cases to the Medical Society 
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of St* Bartiholomew's Hospital, of which be wm an active membw* 
His first published paper is, " An account of tin- tlissection of the 
parts concenied in the aneurism, for the cure of whicli Dr. Stevens 
til J the internal iliac artery," in the * Minlii u-Chiruiirital Trans- 
aclion<:/ vol. x\n. 18;50. Dr. Stevens had transmitti d an account 
of til is i.»peration, the first which had been performed ua that artery , 
in 1812, from the island of Santu Cruz, announcing its succesa. 
Doubts were entertained^ and had been publicly expressed, as to 
the possibility of reaching so deep-seated an artery. The patient 
died in 1822. T^nf of the body was preserved in sj)iritj* and 
brou^^ht to England in 1829. "Dr. Stevens," writes Mr. Owen, 
*' at the sugt^ostion of Mr. Lawrence, deposited the preparation 
in tho Museum of thf> !?oyal Colle<»'e of Surg'eon*!, and {\iv tli'-sfctiun 
being entrusted to me, he requested me to communicate tlie parti- 
culars to the Society " (p. 3) . The result of this dissection was to 
demonstrate the fact of the application of the ligature on the in- 
ternal iUac, and its effect in the obliteration of the aneurism. 

It appears that about this time, Mr. Owen, Imnngbeen dissuaded 
from entering the medical ser\ i< e of the ^iivy by Mr. Abemethy, 
who had appreciated at Sf, I^artli^ ilniripw*s his attfnnmeTif« and 
skill as an anatomist, accepted an appointment, through Aber- 
neiiiy's recommendation, iu the Museum of tho Royal College of 
Surgeons. 

The famous collections of John Hunter, purchased by Parliament 
in 1799, had been transferred to the Company (afterwards the 

College) of Surgeons. 

The tlescription of the numerous specimens and drawings of the 
different series.— jihysiological, patlml iirira!, and zoological, — ori- 
ginally \ui(.k'rlakeii by Sir Everard ll»)ine, ^v;ls finally nbandnued 
by him in 1825 : the UfUiterials pubhahed by him in hia " Lectures 
on Comparative Anatomy " were unavailable for the puqjosesof a 
catalogue. Public attention was called to this event by the stric- 
tures of the editor of the newly established journal the 'Lancet/ 
Mr. Clift, the Curator, reipiired the aid of a competent anatomist 
and zoologist in this unfie:"t;iking. The first results of the com- 
bined labours of Mr. Clift and his- young associate wen* the' Cata- 
h)gue of the Pathological Spiciaieu.s* {two vols., IboOj and the 
* Catalogue of Monsters and Malformations ' (iu 1831). 

To determine the species of animals dissected by HnnttH* oonsti- 
tuted the great difficulty of the cataloguing and describing, and 
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Owen, who Iiad •oqnired a knowledge of the principles of soology 
at Edmbnrgh, now resumed that study in amicable association 
with the eminent author of ' Zooh^cal BecreationSy' William Bro- 
derip, whose guidance at this important period of his life is grate- 
fully acknowU dged in Mr. Owen's work, ' On the Archetype and 
Homologies of the Vertebrate Skeleton.' The *Catalocrno of the 
Specimens of Natural History in Spirit/ 4to, 183U, was the ear- 
liest produce of this resumption of ssoolugical studies. 

All such expositioiui of the contents of pnUks museoms make 
known their needs, and stimulate to the sapply of the missing linlcs 
iu the series. The living lype of the great extinct group of cham- 
bered shells, e. g. Ammonites, etc., had long been a desideratum 
in natural history. Tlie animal of the Nanttlm pnmpiJhis wa<? trans- 
mitted fmm the Pacitic by a fellow-student of Owen, Mr. George 
Bennett, F.L.8., and presented to the Museum of the College. It 
was anatomized by Owen, and formed the subject of his first Me- 
moir in ComparatiTe Anatomy. The Board of GuratorSj in the 
ndvertasement to this work, which was pubUshed at the expense 
of the College (4to, 1892), refer to its author as " a gentleman en- 
gaged under their authority in preparing a descriptive catalogue of 
the anatomical preparations in the gallery of the Museum.'' 

On the appearance of this memoir, it wa«; translated into French 
by Milue-Ktlwardsj aTi(l into Gennau by Okeri. In it the author 
enters, in a way characteristic of subsequent memoirs, into colla- 
teral questions on which the new facts throw light ; he modifies 
the Cnvierian classification of Cepludoj^tiA, based on characters 
of the shell, and proposed, on anatomical groimds, the orders 
DifrroneAtato and T^rabmnrhiata, which have been accepted. 

Owen now appears to be fully engaged with his first great work, 
the ' Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogne of the Physiological 
Series of Comparfdi-ve Auatinny,' of the Ilunterian Collection, 
which then occupied the gallery of the single museum in Lincoln's 
Lm Fields. 

The nature of the task is dearly explained in the author's quiet, 
business-like preface. Of the thoosands of specimens and numerous 
drawmgs of animal and vegetable organs left by Johk Hitnter, 

scarcely one had a record of the species from which it had been 
derived. Owen saw in the recently-organized " Zoological So- 
ciety of London," the important aid which the dissection of the 
animaU dymg in their menagerie would atl'ord him in Wis tssk. 

R 
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He became a life-member in 1830, was soon elected on tbe council, 

aud took an active share with the then Secn fiu v, Mr. Vigors, the 
Vice- Secret ar}', Mr. Ed. Beniuat, Messrs. Yarrell aud T. Bell, in 
the estnblifshment of the eveuinij- meetincr* for the purely scientific 
aims of the Society, and the pn»iuj>t jiulilicatiou of the facts cuia- 
manicatcd. These orio^iimlly appeared as the * Proceedings of the 
Committee of Science' in 1830, Owen's " Anatomy of the Orang- 
ntan ' forming part of tiie first volume. They took the title of ' Pro- 
ceedings of the Zoological Society of London' in 1833, and have since 
appeared with exemplary regularity. Tlu ir value in the progress of 
Natiinil History science is appreciate<l by all its cultivators. A 
large proportion of Ovv«»ii'«i zootomical researches is to be fonud in 
these volumes ; the more important of which appear, with their 
illustrations, in the * Transactions,' established in 1835. By the ap- 
plication of the &cts thus accumulated, and the knowledge acquired 
by an extensire range of reading, the first volnme of the catalogue, 
containing the preparations of the organs of motion and diges* 
tion, was completed and published in 1633. This was followed 
hy n secoTid, incln-l'iiL' abxirbciit, circulatiniL'", rof^pimtory, and 
urinary systems, iu IHoi ; and in lb66 by a thini, containing the 
nervotis system, organs of sense, and connective aud togumentary 
systems and peculiarities. The series relative to the generation 
and development of animals, the most extensive and extraordinary 
in the whole museum, formed the two conduding volumes of the 
'Descriptive and llhist rated Catalogue,' which was completed in 
18-iO, the Council of the CoUt gc acknowledging their " great gra- 
ficatinii ** at these refsults of tlic imromitting lahour wlni-li liad 
been for many years bestowed on this work by Mr. Owen, one of 
the conservators, aud now Hunterian Professor of Comparative 
Anatomy and Physiology to the College." 

As a lecturer, Owen commenced his career at the Medical Sohod 
of St. Bartholomew's Hospital, where he was appointed to the 
Cliair of Comparative Anatomy in 1834. In the published sylla- 
bus of the course of lectures delivered in 1 835, first appeared his 
proposed pnbdivision of the Zoophytes of Cuvier into tlio two pro- 
vinces or snbkinL'^doms A<'n'fa and Ncmatoueura, the first charac- 
terized by " frequeut repetition of the same organ in the same in- 
dividual ; no distinct respiratory system ; no abdominal cavity," 
etc., as contradistinguished firom " alimentary tubes separated fimm 
the parietes of the body, and contained in an abdominal cavity ; a 
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cironlakion in TesselB nnd req>in.tory oigans/' which are lutiongst 

the diaractera of the Nemat&neiira. Rymer Jones,- Arthur Fanre> 
snd ^Vlute Cooper, were amongst the pupils attending this oonrse* 
In 1835, Owen married the only daughter of his friend and co- 
adjutor, VVilUam Clift, Esq., l .R.S. Tn 188t> he became F.R.8., 
Hud was elected, on the retirement ot hir Clmi les liell, to the Pro- 
fessorship of Anatomy and Physiology in the College of Surgeons. 
Parliament, in the purcihaee and transfer of the Hnnterian Musenm 
to the College, had stipnlated that itn contente should he iUns- 
trated in a course of twenty-four lectures. These had premnsly 
been divided between the Collegiate Professors of Anatomy and of 
SurgoTT. 'Hie C' >!h\go had now a man able and %vilHng to grapple 
with the whole extent of zfint'iinicul .-ciouco, and the stipulated 
number of lectures was assigned tt» Owen, with the title of " Hun- 
ierian Professor." He continued the useful practice of printing 
a ' Synopsis' of each conroe; and those who may have presenred 
the complete series of t^iese sommaries, as they were issued year 
by year, have the means of estimating the exte nt of scientific in- 
formation communicated in the theatre of the College to the Fel- 
lows, Members, nnd privileged Visitors receiving tiekets frnjn the 
Council. Tn the TntidducLor}' Lecture lo the last eourse delivered 
by Owen a^i iluuicnan IVofessor, in 1855, he brietly alludes to the 
difiemit aspects under whidi anatomy, properly so called, had 
been presented to his audience. First, as in the Hnnterian j^y* 
Biological series, according to the organ, eacli organ or system of 
organs being successively reviewed and traced from its most simple 
to its most complex conditions. Second, each organ traced through 
the progro'^sivo stages of its development in the emV i } o of the 
several classes ut' amiimls. Third, the sii-ueture ot' the aiiiinal con- 
sidered in ii.s lotahiy, and the zoological series anatomically de- 
scribed from the lowest to the highest species. Two courses of 
lectnres were devoted to the skeletons or hard parts of animals, 
considered especially in their relations to "philosophical," or 
what Owen preferred to call "homological anatomy." At length, 
" having never deemed it the privilege of tin* Hnnterian Professor 
tr) repose npon the repetition ul the same aniiual course of le<'tnres, 
wjth tht; mere addition of the chief distov i i ies of the preceding 
year/'* Owen entered upon the course of lectures devoted to the 

• ' Introductory lecture to the Countc on Palaioutology,' ap]>cudcd to 
* Huatsr'* Enays sod Olj«cmitiaii«/ vol. i. p. 29 i. 
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" Organization and Affinities of tlie REtinofc Species of Animals." 
In the introductory lectures to tliis course, Owen made known, for 
the first time, the true position of Huntor in tlic * History of Geo- 
logy and Palreontolnsry/* Early in the f"ollo\viu</ year Owen re- 
ceived Ilia appointment as Superintendent of the Statural History 
Department in the Brituh "MxiBOaak, and resigned his Professor- 
ship and CantQiBliip in tlie Bojal CoII^e of Surgeons. He had, 
indeed, completed tiie aeries of hiboora by which the Hmiteiian 
collections of specimens and drawix^ were rendered avaihible to 
the students of physiology, Roohicr, and palaeontology ; his proper 
work at the Colh^^o was dono ; aiul, in tluit spliere, hh services to 
his country. It" the Hunteriaii collections were worth £130^000 
without a catalogue, what wan now their value ! 

We resume the dates of the catalogues. The first volume of the 
' Falnontological Catalogue/ containing deacriptionB of the Foesil 
MammaUa and Aves, appesred in 4to, witii platea, in 1845, Con* 
carrenfly wit1i tlu se, the catalogues of the recent osteology wwe 
proceeded with. These appeared in two 4to volumes of 914 pages 
of mostly small pnnt, descriptive of 5900 specimens, in 1853. The 
second volume o( the Palaeontology, including the fossil JuptUia 
and Pisces, was published in 1854. In the meanwhile, a second 
edition of the first volume of the ' Physiological Catalogue ' luid 
been called forj and was published, at Professor Owen's suggus- 
tion> in the more conrmient form of Syo, in 1852, oontaininfp de- 
Bcripttons of numerous additional specimens. The convenience of 
the public had bcm consulted by the compilation of a general 
' Synnpsi? of the Contents and Arrangement of the Museum,* of 
which the second edition, 8vo, from Owen's pen, appeared in 1850. 
In the interests of the Museum and the convenience of voyagers, 
he drew up a volome of * Directions for Collecting and Preserving 
Animals and Parts of Animals/ publidied by the College in 1836. 

All these works, with the stimulus of the Hunterian Lectores, 
led to a rapid and erer^inOTeasing ratio of acquisitions, chiefly by 
donations to the museum. As the curator of a public museum, 
Owen had from the first foregone every opportunity to form a pri- 
vate collection. Every specimen, of whatever rarity or value, and 
under wliatuver circumstances pressed upon him, as a mark of per- 
sonal regard or as a rettimfor information imparted, he invariably 

• These lectures arc given in the first volume of the * Essays and Observa- 
tional etc., nf Jobs Hunter.' 8to, 2 voli. Van Votwst 
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deoUned, mve on tbe conditions of pemusrion to tninafer the gift 

to some public museum. All that were suitable as additions to 
the Hunterian collection were presented to the Collrg-e. In 1845, 
the strain of lalxmr producing- its oflTocts, Owen availod In'mst'lf of 
the errpptional ])nvilc'<^c of eight weeks^ vacation to visit Italy. 
He aocoinpauied Robert Brown and the Baron von Buch to Na- 
ples, to the meeting of Italian Naturalists held there in that year, 
and visited the principal cities and mnBemns of Itafy. He was 
ererywhere receiTed with marked distinction. At Bome he was 
the goest of Prince Charles Lucicn Bonaparte, at the Palazzo Bo- 
naparte, at that period containing the Natural History colIectiMW 
of the distinguished author of the * Fnuna Italian. ' At Florence, 
Professor Owen was the guest of the Gmud Duke, who dcsirod 
hiui to select auy subject or series of specimens of wax-iruxicla 
from the laboratory for which Florence has long been famous, and 
whidi was then presided oyer tiie acoompUriied anatomist and 
artist Signer Lnigi Galamai. IVofeeaor Owen signified his prefer- 
ence for the series illustrating the anatomy of the Torpedo ; and 
at the iame time intimated his wish that they should be donations 
to the museum of the College, explaining the principle on which 
he had refrained from commencing any private collection. Tl>e 
Grand Duke graciously acceded thus far, that the donation being 
intended as a mark of esteem for the Ftt>fe88or, he was to regard 
them as a gift to himself, witii liberty to transfer the qwdmens as 
his own donation, if he thought them suitable, to the Museum 
of the College of Surgeons. On the arrival of this beautiful ae- 
-ries of wax-models, ProfeBBor Owen accordingly presented them 
to the College. 

The original museum in whicli ( )m n r ommcnccd his iai)our8 
at the College, in 1828, was a single, rather heavily ornamented, 
and not well-lit apartment, with one gallery. In 1835 a more 
spsdons and hettw-lit hall, with two galleries, designed by Mr., 
afterwards Sir C. Buiy, was substituted for it ; to this were added 
a second, similar but smaller hall ; and a third, larger hall ; the 
whole museum, at the conclusion of Owen's curator.'^ln'p, in 1856, 
affording' at least ten times the amount of exhibition i>pace, and 
every portion of it wed tilled. 

The proportion of Mr. Owen's Ubours devoted to the clucida- 
ti<» <^ those of his great ^nevnm John Hunter, will ev«r con*> 
stituto an element in the estimate of his character. There are 
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few examples in the history of acieaoe of the deTotion of so mnoh 
labour, by an original iuveatigatOTj and not a mefe conunent«U»v 

to the rrputation of a pretleccssor. 

Some of Hunter's publisbed papers had been collected in his 
lifetime from the Philosophical Transactions to constitute the 
work entitled * Observations on certain parts of the Animal Eco- 
nomy/ 4tOf 1786* ProfMsor Owen added to tiiese papevs ereiy 
other on cognate subjects that Hunter had published, or sanctioned 
the publication of, ilu ring his lifetime, together with the " Croonian 
Lectures '* which had been read before the Rt i\ al Society from 1 776 
to 1782, and brou'/lit t'ltrn out in an octavo edition. The 'Animal 
JKconomy' thu.s enljULTd, with u preface descriptive of Hunter's 
real discoveries, which had been more or less mi sunders tood or 
overlooked by preTioos commentators, was pubUshed in 1837. The 
evidence given by Mr. dift before the Parliainentaiy Committee 
on ICedical Edneation had revealed the feet that, during the period 
between the demise of Hunter (of whom COiflwas the last articled 
apprentice or pupil) in 1 793, and the purchase of the "Collection " 
in 1799, he had availed himself of the nuinusrnpts remaining witJi 
the museum in liis care, to copy portions ot them for his instruc- 
tion. The portions selected being chiefly those on comparative 
anatomy and physiology, removed hy Home in 1800| and after- 
wards destroyed. Certain extracts from these copies were eom- 
municated by Clift to Owen during the formation of the Physiolo- 
gical Catalogue, and added, by Mr. Clift's permission, as ' Note* * 
(vol. iii. p. V. etc.). On the demise of Mr. Clift,, these transcripts 
came into Owen's possession, and he published them in two oc- 
tavo volumes, entith d ' iissay-? and Observations on Natural His- 
tory, Anatomy, etc., by John Hunter' (18(31). The labours by 
whidi they were prepared for press are Iwiefly ddiailed in the 
preface. The original copies by Clift were deposited hy Owen in 
the library of the Royal College of Surgeons ; and in the dedi- 
cation of diis work " to the Fellows and Members of the Boyal 
College of Surgeons in England," Owen speaks of it as " the 
Inst of his labours in niakinfr known the thoughts and works of 
the I'ouuder of Fhilofiophical Surgery." 

The more congenial labour of comparing the Huuteriau prepa- 
rations with recent dissections, chiefly of exotic animals supplied 
by the Zoological Society, is at once the key to the secret of 
Owen's attainment of such profound knowledge of comparative 
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anAtomy, and the reason why most of his papers have appeared in 
the Transactions of that Society ; while the dissection of so many 
animals enabled liiin to cnridi tlio Huntcrian series with many 
contributions, snjiplying defective liuks or affording further valu- 
able demonstrations. 

The first paper communicated by Air. Owen to the Royal Society 
was on tiie mammary glands of iiiat strange dnck-billed qnadraped 
the Ornilhori^nehua paradoxus J it was pnblislied in the Fliiloso- 
I^cal IVansactions in 1832. This was followed by another, on the 
ova of the same animal, in 1 83 1. 

Some discussion ^vith tlie famous (JoofFroy ^*5t. Hilairc, who 
maintained the oviparity aiul nou-mammiferous nature of the Or- 
nithorhyuchus, ensued. But Ow en's inference from the structure 
of the ovisac, of the corpus luteum and of the uterine ovum, that 
the latter most be developed in ufero, and the young be bom alive, 
has been adopted in plijsiok^. He was elected " Corresponding 
Member " of the Academy of Sciences, Institute of France. The 
problem still remained how a quadruped, with a beak like a duck, 
and without a nipple, could suck. In 183 t Professor Owen re- 
ceived specimens of apparently new-bom Omithorliynehi, whieli 
he miuulely described iu a paper printed in the * 'i'run.sai tiuua of 
the Zoological Society.' The beak was soft and short, the month 
adapted to be applied to the areola on which the milk-ducts ter- 
minate, and to receive die milk that woold be injected into the 
month by a mnsde snrromiding the large mammary gland. Pro- 
fessor Owen's next step was to settle the questions undecided on 
the genemtifin of the marstipial animals, vix. the period of uterine 
gestation, the exact conditi ni of tlie new-bom young, the mode 
of its passage to the external pouch, and the terra of its suspen- 
sion there. For this puri)08e he took advantage of the collection 
of kangaroos, then hving at the establishment of the Zoological 
Society at Kingston ; the impregnated females being transferred, 
for better observation, to the gardens in Regent's Park. 

The accoimt of these experiments is contained in the Pliilo- 
sophical Transactions for 1831. It is tx) those investiy^atiou.s we 
owe the knowled£»;e of the state of flie new-hum kanjifMroo {Mti- 
cropus major). But au inch long, uaiced and blind, with hiud legs 
shorter than its fore legs, the very reverse of the adult, it is trans- 
ferred, after thirty-eight days' gestation, fay its mother's lips to her 
nipple within her poachy where it clings and hangs for a period of 
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six tnontli!^, nflerwardB using the poneh only for tiuHiet, and occa- 
sionally feeding. 

In the Philus(>j)liic!il Transactions f(ir 1837, the memoir on tho 
brain of the Mai'supiiilia was publiiihed, recording the absence of 
the corpus callosum. This was followed by the aiticles " Mono- 
trenuttft'' and " Mannpialia" in the ' Cyclopaedia of Anatomj and 
Physiology/ showing, among other tsharacteristics, a siniihr cere- 
bral stnu turc in the Omithorhynchus and Echidna. Two papers 
in the Zoological Trunsa< tions, " On the Osteology " and *'0n the 
ri^Hsification <>f tin- Marsujviidin," rnmplott'd t)io prounds lor 
forming a primary grouj) or suViclass of the Marsupial and Mono- 
trematous Mammals, for which the names implacentalia or LyeU' 
cephtUa were proposed. 

Punning his researches into tiie correlations of die cerebral witli 
other systems of organs in the mammalia^ Pfofessor Owen was 
led to associate the Cuvierian orders or tribes, Edentata, Bodeidia, 
Innedivora^ and Cheiropteraf into a second " subclass *' called 
LissmrrjiJi.ihi, from the smooth nnconvoluted character of the 
corebruin. The Cetarea, Pachyderrtnifd , Rumin(nitto , Cnriiirom, 
(/toulntmoHu form a third subclass — Gyreuce}>hala, or with convo- 
luted brains. The superior development of the human cerebnim> 
Boologioally marked by its extension orer and beyond the cere* 
bellnm with concomitant structnres in the posterior lobe, called 
in human anatomy " hippocampus minor/' etc. afforded the cha- 
racters of a fourth equivalent group in tlio classification on the 
brnin-f^ystcm, which is l alk d " An-hoicephala.'* Cnrier, pointing 
to tlio " fei'l " as fittod for erect stature, and ** hands " for perfect 
manipulation, athimed them to be peculiar to man, and founded 
thereon the order Bimana. But modified homolognes or rudi- 
ments of the thumb, great-toe^ hindo' lobe of the oerebnun, etc., 
occur in certain species of the lower group approximating the 
higher one ; to the objection to his cerebral classification that some 
of the liifrliest Gyrencepimla possessed what might be called rudi- 
ments of a " hippooampns/' etc., Prnfpssor Owpn replied by con- 
trasting those parts m they existe<l iji the gorilla, chimpanzee, 
etc., and in the human subject. It was as absurd to suppose that 
he denied the existence of the parts which Tiedemann, VroUk, and 
Kuhl had pointed oat, as that CuTier denied the existence of the 
bomologue the great toe in the orang. The graduation of 
stmotnres in the chain of living beings afiRsrds similar grounds of 
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»ttaek against all flystems of cla«sificati<)n, which^ neTerthelesSf are 
iadispensable to the comprehension of the science of animals and 
plants. 

In 1847 Professor Owen published tin- fricts and reaRons for a 
ro-distriliutioii of the Pachydormata and Rnrainantia of Cuvier into 
the UiiL^nlata wirli hoofs in equal number (Arfini^iirfiffn) , and into 
those with hoofs in unequal number {reri/iiiiHhi' fijhi}. The Ar- 
tiodactylea wore subdivided into ruminants and non-ruminanta, 
nnmeroos extinct species being shown to hare filled np the inter- 
▼als that now exist; while in like manner the Horse tribe, the 
Solipedes of Cuvier, were shown to be more closely allied to the 
tapir and rhinoceros by other intei-mediate Perissodactyles of geo- 
h>(ncjd ages than wonld appear by the examination of living species 
only. 

In regard to the Quadnimanous family, wliic h makes the nearest 
approach to man, but little was known, and that imperfectly, at 
the close of Cuvier^s labonrs. The orang-ntan was placed at the 
head of the order, and both ^s and the chimpanzee were known 

to the great natundist only in their immatmiti condition. The 
osteological and dental characters of the adults of both forms were 
mnde known by Owen in a «!on(»-5 of memoirs in tlio Zoological 
Tniiisactions for IS"].") and I8;it>, proving tluit the chief characters 
supp' sed to approximate these animals to man are transitory, and 
peculiar to the young state of the animal with deciduous teeth. 
The chimpanzee is placed above the orang; both are character- 
iaed in the adnit state by a sexual distinction in the teeth. A 
smallw species of Brimean orang {Pithefiiui Mono] is defined : the 
larger one {PUhprvs Wurmllt) had broti supposed, from its hnge 
canines and low facial angle, to be a baboon. 

In 1817 Professcn" Owen's opinion was sought liy an American 
misiiiouary at the (luhiM.n, as to the skull of a largo babntm-like 
quadrumane, of which Dr. Savage transmitted a drawing : in this 
was recognized a new species allied to the chimpanzee. It M^as 
des<»ibed by Dr. Savage under the name of the " Gorilla," which 
name Professor Owen adopted, though aware of the improbability 
of its being the ape so called by Han no. In a series of elaborate 
memoirs in the Zoological Traiisa^ f v nnci IVncot dina''^. fmm 
1818 to 1862, the ©"tmlrigy, dentiti'Ui, with tln' cxtcM-nal and >tther 
characters of the gorilla, are de.-cnbed V)y Owen, and cuuipared 
with the chimpanzet', I'apuan, and Negro. Our anatomist cou- 
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eludes, in Opposition to Professors Isidore Creoflroy St. Hllaxre 

and Wyinan, that the g-orilla rjinks above the ehiuipauzee. Tlie 
rich collectinn brought to London hy ^I. du Chaillu illustrated tho 
char; I etc IS of the female and ynung of the gorilla; and thronp-h 
Pi'ofLssor Owiii's c'onsistfiit support and advocacy of ^1. du 
ChatUu, tlie .striking and iuHtrucUvo specimens of thi8 rarest and 
most interesting of bmte-beasts, have been secored for the British 
Kusenm, where they are now displayed. 

With regard to the class of Birds, we may refer to Owetn's mono- 
graph on the anatomy of the Toucan in Mr. ( Jould's work on the 
litimiih-ist 'nJii', t i> iln' pajM'r on the anatomy nf tlu- Hombill {Bm eros) 
in the Zooloi/ical 'I'ransiictions, vol.i., and to the two eliibonite mo- 
n(»gruphs uu the auatomy of the Ajttrryx in the same 'i rausuctions. 
Tho incidoutal notices of the orgau.ization of the larger struthious 
birds in the comparative part of these papers, and above all the 
acooBsions to the same wiBglcns order wldch we owe to the dis- 
OOVerer of the hlnnt'itlx and l'al<ijtti i if.r, supplied tho gnmuds for 
separating from the Gr.ilho, or order Echaseiers of Cuvier,the species 
that therein fonu th^* family '* Breviponnes.*' Other modifications 
of tho Cuvieriau .system, and an in^jiury into the grounds for a 
binary division of the class, according to tho condition of the 
newly-hatched young, e.g. into Aves altnces and Avon ^ncticocsitf ^vill 
be found in the elaborate article Avw, commonicated to the Cyclo- 
psadia of Anatomy and Physiology, in 1836. 

Periiaps none of Professor Owen's researches on fossil remains 
have excited more general interest than tliose to which we are in- 
debted for a knowh ili,'*' of the pri^ifantic struthions birds of New 
Zealand, tlie first paper on whicli, cntitlod " Notice of the Fni^'-inent 
of a I'Viiiur of a Gigantic Bird of New Zealand," read November, 
1889, was pubKshod in the first part of the third volume of the Zoo- 
logical Transactions. In this paper the anthor oondndes, "that 
there existed, and perhaps still exists,* in those distant islands, a 
race of struthioua birds of more colossal stature than the o.strich 
or any other known species and so confident was Professor Owen 
of the somidno«5M of his inductions, tlint ho boldly added, "so far 
as my skill iu interpreting an opseniis t"ra<rnu'iiL may be credited, I 
am willing to risk the reputation for it on this statement." Ample 
oonfirmation came to hand is 1843, and has continned to arrive. 

* We trait Kr. Fmnk Auckland'n se«d mty be rewarded by tho ample 
Mfilment of this prediction. 
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8ix or seven sacceasive monograpla hAve been devoted to the re- 
storation of species of DinonnM, Pahijdpry.y, N^oiorms, Jyj/omiir, and 
other extinct birds of New Zealand. The Muscam of the College 
of iStirjireons is enriched by a restoration of the Dinnrnls Cfujan' 
tots; tiiMt of tlie IWtish Museum by the reconstituted skeleton of 
JJinorniit eh'i>hait{<jj[ni^, perhaps the most remarkable of all these 
feathered giants. 

In palieontology Owen's laboiirs have not been less important 
than in anatomy and soologjr. In 1842 he commnnicated his first 
Report on British Fossil Manmialia, and his second atid con- 
cluding Report on the same class of extinct nninials; both at the 
instance, and witli the aid of grants, of the Hritisli Association for 
the Advancement <>{' Scioncc. The matter of these Keporta was 
incorporated with kindred researches, and beautifully ilhxstr}it<?d 
in the * History of British Fossil Mammalia and Birds,' 8vo, 1846. 
The Corypfiodon there indicated l v a small fragment bronght up 
from a deep well sank in the London day, at Camberwell, has now 
been almost wholly re stoned by fossils from the older eocene of 
France; but this rraq^nent included an entire tooth. Cuvier re- 
qui?-t''l a molar toetli, or n rharacteristic iione with the artirnlHr 
suri'act' complete, as the basis of his vestotHiions, which at the time 
appeared ho niar\'ellous. Whcu the fragmentary fossil relics brought 
frc)m Buenos Ayres by Darwin in Admiral Fitzroy'a Expedition in 
1837, were confided to Professor Owen, not having in many in- 
stances the requisite Cniverian essentials, he brought the micro- 
scope to bear upon the portions of teeth, and by the characteristic 
modifications of the internal sfnu ture of seemingly valudless frag> 
ments, obtaiiMMl the Icnnwledi/e which his irrvnt predecessor could 
otilv ])ii (lit t fn>tii a jx rt'ect speciiiu ii. ill the attempt to recon- 
stnift tliesu fragiueiitiir)' Souih American fossils, in some cases 
Air. Owen had not even fragments of tmth to build upon, nor a 
bone with the articular extremities. He then resorted to the grooves 
channelled in the bone by blood-vessels, or the perforations by 
nerves, and other previously neglected or nnthought-of means, 
which were attended with paramount success. In this way he 
reco^ized the aSinity to th<' llnma of the Inriff-necked, orinifTe- 
like fossil Miicnmrhtuin IVimi a few neck-lM mcs ImhikI jietritied un 
the rlifls of the barren shores of ratngonia ; and mtule out almost 
entirely from a study of the nerve-canals in a single fragment 
of a skull, the extinct OJogMthmum, Unsuspected affinities of 
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Jiotlnifia to Utujvhtia wen- bnnij^'-lit ont in the restcmifioii of the 
Toxodon ; but perhaps llie niutit iuiportunt principle laid tlowu iu 
the volume on tlie ' Fossil Munimaliu of the Voyage of the Beagle,' 
4U}, 1898, was the conformity of the typ:^s of extinct with those 
of the existing tn^tnm^^iu. duuracterising the Soath American con* 
tinent. 

About the same time an analogous colUn-'tion of fosBil remains 
were ^'tibriiittcd to Owen by Colonel Sir Thomas Mitchell, from 
boTu -cax ( 8 and fresliwater deposits of Australia: these were de- 
scribed in an Apj)endix to Sir Thomas's ' Three Expeditions to 
Kew South Wales.' In it the genus Dijjroiodon was fonnded on 
a single fragment of an incisor-tooth. To this gigantic marsupial 
Owen shortly after added the NoMherium, Pkjflaeoleo, PhiueolomyB 
giijiiif, etc. Snmming up the whole of his discoveries in this field, 
and iht ir "-iMioral bearings in his ''Report on the Extinct Mam- 
mals ol' Australia, and uii the fronpraphical Distribution of Plio- 
cene and Pust-)>lj< K'vuv Mammals iu general/' communicated tu the 
British Association iu 1844. 

It would be too long to cite even the titles of the numerons 
papOTs, reports, and works in which the results of Owen's re- 
searches into the mammalian and reptilian classes of fossils are 
recorded. We may allude to close observation and rsasoning by 
which the mammalian characters of the oolitic Amphitheria and 
Phnsrolotheria, and of the supposed XporomiMn Hasilosaunif , were 
established in the sixth volunie ul' the ' TniUisaciion^ of the Geolo- 
gical Society,* 2nd series; to the elimination of the parts of the 
Gli/2>lutlon from those of the Megatherium, with whidi they had 
been confounded; to the reconstmction of Ghj^totlcn and MyUxfo* 
now the ornaments of the Museam of the College of Surgeons ; 
and to the illustrations of the adaptation of the skeleton o( Mylodon 
and Mt gathu'lum to the task of uprooting trees, fully developed by 
Owen in his 'Memoir on the Mylodou,' 4to, 1HJ2, and tlio tj^mdly 
illustnittd work on the Meyatheriumf iinally completed and issued 
in 1802, 4to. 

The results of a generd survey of all accessible specimens of 
Bntish fossil reptilia appeared in two Reports, communicated io, 
and published by, the British Association ; the first in their volome 
for 1839» the second in that for 1842. Tlie matter of these Re- 
ports, and of snli>oqucnt discoveries, has been methodized into a 
systematic ' Uihtory of British Jr ossil Keptdes,' of which six parts 
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hove been issued, in quarto, pp. 274, illustrak'd by 125 plates : we 
trust the author may be spared to bring thia great work to a 

conclusion. 

The oiii-ious edentulous rcptilf, tlio IHtijiiclioatttiruji, in described 
iu the 'J'ransactions of the Philosophical Society of Cambridge. 
The allied but stiU more ^ctiworduiaTy DicTnodonts aud Oude- 
nodonts of South Africa were described in the Geological Trans, 
actions and Proceedings. These carry the Saurian grade of stmo- 
turc ns far back as the Triassic series. In the Keuper of Germany, 
fossils had been found which were referred to a genus Maxto'hui- 
KtmruK ; and in the older coal-deposits other remains, on which the 
genus An'h*;fjmaai-m was founded. Owen, applying the microscope 
to the structure of the teeth, obtained very striking restdts, which, 
with other characters, led him to refer the supposed Sanrians to a 
lower type of reptiles, more neariy akin to the Batrachia, but witk 
affinities to sanroid fishes and sanrian reptiles. More deoisiTe ba- 
trachian characters were point^'d out in the reptile from the coal- 
deposits of Nova Scotia, which ho called Ih tul rcrprtoii . The Laby- 
rinthodont tyjiv was shown in the Bapfu trs of the Picton coal, and 
iu the Varabaltnchvs of the Scotch Carbouilerons series. In the 
class of Fishes he has added improvements, both on the old system 
of Cnvier as also to tiie more recent one of classification by scales, 
proposed by Agassis chiefly for simplifnng the study of the im- 
perfect remains of foesil fishes. The entire range of research^ on 
extinct animal spedee has been condensed and summarised in 
Owen's work on ' Paleeontology/ of which two editions have ap- 
peared. (8vo: Blnck, 1800 and 1801.) 

So insepnrably iiiti'riinkcd have hving and fossil t< irnis been in the 
labours of Professor Owen, that it wotdd be impossible to regard 
htm in a separate light either as an anatomist or a palieontologist, 
for we cannot fail of speaking of him as both in the rery same 
breath. Neither can we follow his labours in order of time, nor of 
subject. To-day he is investigating "parthenogenesis,** to-morrow 
the ** nature of limbs ;** on one occasion he is demon rating the 
existenre of entophyta, or parasitic plants, as well as t ntozoa in 
ihu bodies of animals; at another, detiuiug the footjirints of fosssil 
animals, and assigning them to the various claases of animals thut 
made them. The paper on the Pn^khmtet, in the Quarterly 
Journal of the Geological Society vol. viii. (1852), is a good ex- 
ample of his mode of work in this veiy difficult line of interpre- 
tation. 
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Owen's discovoTT, in 18-35, of the most extraordinary of lumum 
entozoft, tho Tn'rhind )tp{ri(llj<, infesting the tnnscles of tlio human 
body in 8urh vast numlM rs as to produc(» sotnotimes ca.sr'S of vif »1ent 
death in the iiiitLst of »[>parent health ; liis nbHcrs'nt ions of the 
" blood-disks " which he pubhahed iu tlie ' Medical (Tazette/ in 
1839, with other analogous investigations, — imprcj^sed him deeply 
with the value of the mscroBGOpe for Buatomical and physiological 
researches. Other hranches of microscopical study being carried 
on about this time by Fttrre, Bowerbank, Busk, and a few other 
observti-., a "Microscopical Society" was formed in 1840, of 
which rroft -snr Owen was tlie fir?:t Pn'sidoiit ; it> prorpcdinLT'' 
bein»^ pulihslicd uikUt the title of ihr ' Micrnscii[iic';il .Iminial aiul 
Structural Kecord,^ the first pupcr in vvliitk was by himself, " Un 
the Structure of Fossil Teeth from the Central Division of the Old 
Red Sandstonej indicatiTe of anew Genua of Fishes — ^Dendrodua." 

His study the microscopic structure of teeth waa carried on 
in a laborious, searching, critical spirit, unsurpassed in any special 
invostigati'ili by any naturaliat whatever. He wns lod to it by 
r«^reiviiii,' ihnn Mr. Darwin frHr»'mrnts of the teeth of the extinct 
megatherium and other animals from South America, in an in- 
cipient state of decomposition, when he was struck with the fact 
tlmt instead of their being resolved, like the fossil tusks of the 
mastodon and mammoth, into parallel superimposed conical la- 
melbe, they separated into fine fibres arranged at right angles to 
the plane of the layers. From this he went on to examine the 
differences in the microscopical structure in the teeth of eveiy class of 
animals, — fish, reptiles, mammals ; the result being the ]>roduction 
of a bonk unique for amount, completeness, and value of research, 
and beauty and correctness of illustmti<m8 : his * Odontography,* in 
1810—15, consisting of two thick quarto volumes of 050 pages 
and 168 most exquisitely executed plates. 

Owen became a Fellow of the Geological Society in 1886, and 
the " Wollaston Medal " was awarded to him in 1838. 

In 1 8 i4 he received the Royal Medal from the Boyal Society 
for his admirable" description of tcrtaiii l^elemnites preserved with 
a great proportion of their part-s in the Oxford day. 

No fmsil shell had given rise to more conflicting opinions as 
to tlie allinitics of its construction than the Belemnite. The ap- 
plication of the principles of physiological correlations had indi- 
cated its general xelationdiip with the cuttle-fishes; but the speci- 
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mens from ChrisUan-M dford, in Wiltohire, presented to the College 
of SargeoiM hj tlie Marquia of Notthampton, displayed in a mar- 
vellous manner snch traces of those ftoft and perishable parts so 
osf^ontial to dot<»rmining the true nafuro of its living form, ns to 
jxTinit no longer any doubt of tlif nature and character of the ani- 
mals to which they belonged ; and the unciuated arma, the ten- 
tacles with their nameroas booklets, the muscular tunic of the 
mantlej the expiratorj tube^ the ink-bag and duct, the lining mem- 
brane the stomach, and all the general details of the anatomy 
of the fossil Belemnites, were compared in the most complete and 
convincing manner with the corresponding parts of the reei nt 
cuttle-fishes and with those of the Nanfih^s pomptliu^', lir.>t dis- 
sected by Mr. Owen in 1831. The Belemnitida;, though jio^j^ess- 
ing the chambered and siphonated shell, were thus shown to 
belong to the higher, or dibranohiate order of Cephalopoda. 

Aa examples of anatomical monographs, we may refer to the 
memoir ' On the lapukmren annedeMf* and those on the singular 
and beautiful Sponge {Euplrrfflfa)^ m tlic Tjinnean Transactions ; 
' On the HIiinocfMos ;' * On the Giraffe;* 'On the Great Anteater;* 
* On the Hrachiopixla ; 'On the Ayc-nyo {Ch'r'innfs)/ in the Zoo- 
logical TiTiUsacr ions ;* On the Devcli ipiiicnt nf the Cnrnpnre and 
Plastron of the Choluniu * On the Uentitiun of the rhacochuirus 
' On the Exogenous Processes of Vertebra) and ' On the Placenta 
of the Elephant/ in the Philosophical Transactions. We cannot, 
however, attempt to enumerate the many papers tiiat have pro- 
ceeded from his pen. In the ' Bibliographia Zoologies,' published 
by the liny Society in 1853, there are recorded upwards of two 
hundred and thirty of his pubhshed productions, and mnny of tliese 
are of the most voluminous and laborious rhaructcr ; inid the works 
that have emanated from him since are not proporiionably less in 
number or importance. His labours have been as varied as nume- 
rous, and have extended to every branch of animal life, Kving and 
fossil ; and it has been justly said of him that, " from the sponge to 
man, ho has thrown new hght on every subject he has touched." 
In this series of untiring and uninterrupted researches, Owen has 
had steadily in view the higher generalizations of his science. The 
priiieiple of "vegetative or irrelative repetition/* hinted at in liia 
' Synopsis of the Lectures^ in i8oo, is fully developed in the vo- 
lume of * Lectures on the Livertebraie Animals,* published in 1 843. 
(8vo: Longman; second edition. 1855.) 
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Tlie President of (lie Bojal Society, in presenting to Professor 
Owen the Copley Medal, awfurded to Mm in 1851, thus alludes to 
this most important of Owen's sciratific labours : — 

" The progreHs of ail sciences is a perpetual struggle after genera- 
lizations of a higher and higher order. Anatomy and phyaidogy, ho 
actively caltivated in the time of Curier, had affoided at tbe latter end 
of hie career gUmpee« of geueralisatiuuH, which, under the vague tenua 

of 'unity of organization,' became subjects of sharp controversy. The 
idea, so expressed, had two applications, — one, to the aualogiea which 
exist between the permanent organization of the lower animals, and 
certun transitory states of the higher species; the other, to the corre- 
spondences traceable between the parts composing the oigauisation of 
different spct-it's. 

""Witii rctcrenoe to tlir first of these iip])liL'atioiis, T caimot do better 
tiiau quote the author's own accouut ut his conclusions, as given in 
the last lecture of his course on the Invertebrate AntmalB» published 
in 1848. 

" * The extent to which the rescmblauce, expressed by the term ' Unity 
of Organization,' may bo traced between the h{<j[herand lower organized 
animals, bears an inverse ratio to their approximation to maturity. All 
animals resooable esch other at tiie earliest period of their derdopment, 
which commences with the manifestation of the assimilative and fissipa- 
row properties of the polygsstrie anuBalcule : the potential germ of the 
mammal enn be compared, in forni and vital actions, with the "NfoTiMd 
alone, and, at this period, unity of organization may be predicated of the 
two extremes of the animal kingdom. The germ of the Polype pushes 
the resemblance further, and acquires the locomotive organs of the Monad 
— the siiperfK-ial \ ihratile cilia — before it takeH on its special radiated 
type. The Aculeplio passes tlirnii;!! both the Infusorial and Polype 
Btagpp, nii'l propnt^ates by gemtiiiuiuu, m well as spontaneous fission, 
before It acc^uires its ntature form and sexual organs. The fulness of 
the unity of organisation which provsils through the Polypes and larval 
Acsle^iei^ is diminished as the latter acquire maturity and sasume their 
specisl foim. 

'"There is only one animal form which Is either permanently or transi- 
torily represented throughout the animal kingdom, — it is that of tbe in- 
fusorial Monad. 

*' ' Other forms are represented less exclusively in the development of 
theanimsl kingdom, and may be regarded as secondary forms. These 

are — the nolype, tlie worm, the tunicary, and the lamprey ; they are se. 
condury in rehition to th(^ animal kini^'dom at large, but arc primary in 
respect of the primary divisions or sub-kingdoms. 
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«<Thiui theBadiata, after haviDg paned tfarougb the Monad stagey 
enter that of the Polype; many thert^ Hiul thoir final development; 
otiiera proceed to be metamorpbooed iato the Acalephe or the £cbi-> 
Doderm. 

** * All the Articulata, at an early stage of their development, asfiume 
tbe form or condition of the apodal and aceplmloua worm ; some find 
tbeir mature development at tbatatage, as tbe Entosoa : otben proceed 

to acquire annulations; a head; rudimental feet, jointed feet, and 
finally, wings: radiatiDp^ in various din'ctions and degrees from the 
primary or fundamenUil form of their sub-kingdom. 

" ' Tbe Mollusca pass from the condition of the ciliated Monad to that 
of tbe shell-leas Acephalan, and in tike manner either remain to work 
out the perfections of that stage, or dtrergeto achieve tbe derelopment 
of shells, of a head, of a ventral foot, or of ceplialie armn. 

'"The vertebrated ovum liaviiig manifested its monadiform rtjlatioiiH by 
the spontaneous fission, growth, and multiplication of the primordial uu> 
eleated cells, next assumes, by their metamorphosis and primary arrange* 
ment, the fortii and eonditioDof the fioleBS cartilaginous fish, from which 
fundamental form development radiates in as mnnrnml diversified direc- 
tions and extents, and attains more extraordinary lieiL^lits of complica- 
tion and perfection tlian any of the lower secondary types appear to be 
susceptible of.' 

"To the second application of the principle I must more particularly 
refer, as the subject on which perhaps Professor Owen's investigations 
have been more fully and elaborately and sywtematimdiy carried out, ni»d 
have exercised a more important and univer^^ai iniluenco on these 
adenees than any otiier, — I mean tbe dc»cfarine Homologies, or the 
correspondency of parts and of plan in tbe construction of animals. 
This had been the subject of close and sharp discussions in the Academy 
of Sciences betu< en Cuvier and Gcoffroy St. Hilaire, which are fumnied 
up by tbe latter in the * Frincipes de Philosophic Zoologique,' publi^lu d 
in 1830 ; and it can be no matter of surprise, that with an antagonist 
so strong in his vell-fonuded reputation as a great master in science, 
and so skilful in applying tbe weapons of a severe and sarcastic logic, 
Ge iifTroy St. Ililairc should hnve falKd to impress tho physiological 
World \\\\.\\ tliose views which Cuvier objected to, an being ba«ed upon 
a priort speculation. 

'* The effect of these discussions may be traced in meet of the ablest 
works on Anatomy and Physiology which subsequently appeared, as, e.g. 
those of Professor John jSIiilU'r, ProfesHor "Wagner, Milne-Kdwards, 
Siebold and 8tanniu8, in ^^i^ fbarle.'* Bell's work ' On the Hanfl' atid 
in the * Outline of the Animal Kingdom ' and ' .Manual of Comparative 
Anatomy,' by Professor Jones, of King':; College, London. By all these 
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authors the priQei|)Ii' of unity of or^ntiizatioii, as it has been attempfted 
to bo illustmti (I mi l iijtplied by Geoffroy St. ]Iilaire,aud by the German 
auatoit»if»ta ot' the Transcendental Schotjl of Schelling, ia tacitljr or 
avowedly abandoned. By M. Agassiz it wa« directly opposed. 

** NevertbeleM, the qoesHon whether tb* prinoiple of a common pat- 
tern, or the principle of final eause*, or, as Cuvier i-alied it, ' conditiona 
of i xl.stoiict','— I «ay, wfiich of these two principles, or in \vliat degree 
both have governed the development of organization of animals — tlie 
greatest question which can occupy the philosophical aoatotaiat— waa 
afcUl far from baTing been aatit&cfcorilj dedded. 

"It enforced itiielf upon the moet serioua eonndcratioo of Frofeflaor 
Owen, when he was calK d upon to prepare tbc catalogue of the Osteo- 
logical Collections in the museum of the Royal College of Surgeons ; and 
the results of this consideration were promulgated iu his Lectures on 
Comparative Osteoloigy. 

What those reeulte are, maj now be studied in his 'Beport on tho 
Homological Kolations of the Skeleton,' submitted to the British Asso* 
ciatton at Southnmptnn in IS t'* ; in his ' Lectures on the Vertebrate 
Annnaia,' Jb4t> ; and in his works entithd ' On the Archetype aud Homo- 
logies of the Vertebrate Skeleton,' i^l'i, aud ' Ou the Nature of Limbs.' 

Tlie President of tlio Royal Society then quotes tlip opinions on 
these works, expressed by Dr. Car]>onter in his ' I'rinciplcs of 
PhTsiulitn-y, (?ciieral aud Comparative;' by Sir Chark-s Lyell, iu 
hib ' Aimiver.sury Address to the Geological Society, 1850;' and 
by Dr. Cams, who, " in the attempt to follow out the homologies 
of the muscles, on the principles kid down by Fh>fm8or Owen, 
acknowledges them as ' indicating tho only true way to Idle com- 
prehension of a scientific myology.' " 

" A great aim of Prcrfeisor Owen's wmte on Homologieal Anatomy, 
appears to be to put an end to the old controversy so long maintsmed, on 
the assumption that a cpccial adaptation of parts was inoompatible 

with a common type of construction. Having, after long painstaking 
researches, arrived at a clear conception of the archely|ial plan of tho 
vertebrate structures, he associates that idea with us clear a recognition 
of the teleological signification of the great principle as our finite capa> 
cities are able to attain to. 'For it ia certain,' writes Professor Owen, 
' that in the instances where the analogy of a machine fails to explain 
the structure of an organ, such structure does not exist in vain if its 
true comprehension lead rational and responsible beings to a better con* 
ception of th^ own origin and Creator.' (Proceedings of the Spval 
Society, toI.ti. pp. 110-112.) 
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This and other evidences of the spirit perrading the philosophical 
writings of our anatomist did not, however, shield him from at- 
tacks, in which the chflr<jo of atheism or pantheism was insinuated. 
Owen ha<l boon, fiTinllv, U'd Ly llip nrrumuhitcd jjroofs of the unify 
of plan in the vortebrute and articuhin* typof^ of struct me ; \>y tlie 
evidence of " progressive departure from u general to a special typo, 
given by the succession of extinct forms of animals and " by the 
analogies whidi the transitoiy embryonal stages in a higher species 
bear to the mature forms of lower species/' as also by some of the 
phenomens of '* parthenogenesis," to the hypothesis of a " con- 
tinuously operative secondary creational law." His first announce- 
ment of this staq-o of his philosophical faith wn«< made in liis ' Dig- 
course on the Nature of Limbs but whilst udinitting the phaciptef 
he acknowledges that he knew not how it worked : — 

" To what natural laws or secondary causes the orderly 8uc(^siou aud 
progressiiHi €€ sneb organic phenmnens may have been eommitted, we, 
as jet) are ignorant. Bnt if, without deration of the Dirine Power, 

we may conceive the exi.>tence of such its ininiatfrs, aud personify them 
by the term 'nature,' wc lenni froui the pnst history of our globe that 
ahe has advanced with elow and stately steps, guided by the archety- 
pal light, amidst the wredk of worlds from the irst embodiment of the 
vertebrate idea under its old ichthjic vestment, until it became arrayed 
in the glorious garb of the human form " (p. 86). 

On the aanonneement of this conclnsion as to the creation of 
species by the agen<7 of natural law or Be(K>udary causes, an acute 

logician at once denounced this passage and the general scope of 
the homologioal works as supporting the 'Hheory of develop- 
ment." 

'* This theory, as our readers may know, assumes that God did 
not interpose to oreate one claw of creatnres after another, as a 
consequence of each geological revolution ; but that, through long 
course of ages, one chMS of creatures was developed from another.'' 
"It is not Gorman naturaUsts alone who are contributing tu dif- 
fn<;e scientific Pantheism." {' Little Lectures on Great Topics,' 
1849.) 

To this attack Owenbrielly replied ; we may quote one passage : 
— '* The true state of the case is simply this : my assailant has 
his own notions of the exterminating character * of each geological 
revolution/ " and of the way in which " God> thereupon, interposed 
• to create one class of creatnres after another." 
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But tbere are phenomena which God> in Hia miaearchable 
imjs, permits to be Icnnwn hy His observant instruments; and 
tlicse phenomena, faithful! i irri'preted, plainly indicate that ho 
has boon plonsod t--* opfrnte dinVrcntly frnm what some prefer to 
believe : tlu ioupiiii ihe iiitroprfter is oiiurgt'd \\'ith *' bloiiiiig God 
out of Crcatiou." But in such charge truly lies the impiety. 
Conid the pride of ihe heart be reached when such impntation 
came, there wonld be fonnd, nnntteredj — ^"Unless ereiy living 
thing baa come to be in the way required by my ^atem of theo- 
logy, Deity shall have no share in its creation." 

The reasoning by which Owen shows that a creative power is 
fully rerorrnizablo, through whatever fuecession of regulated means 
it may operate in the product iou t)l' 8{>ecios, we may refer to the 
concluding section of one of his late monographs, ' On the Aye-aye/ 
Zool. Trans., vol, v. p. 87. 

Two or three hypotheses or guesses of the mode of operation of 
the secondary creational law have been propounded. The &ctaby 
which Buffon's and Ijamarck's views could be tested are so applied 
in several of Owen's works and paper«!, more especially on the 
Antliropoid Apes. In liis niort'igrnph on the Aye-aye, he applies 
certain facts in its organization and luitive habits to the latest pro- 
pounded hypotheses by Mr. Darwin. 

A few incidents in the biography of Professor Owen remain to 
be briefly noted. He resumed the appointment of " FuUerian Pro- 
fessor of Physiology/' in the Royal Institution -of Great Britain, 
in 1858. 

On the revival, under the new ptatnte made by the University 
of Cambridge, of Sir Kubert Keade's I'oundation of public lec- 
tures, I'lotessor Owen was appointed lecturer, and received the 
permission of the Trustees of the British Museum to hold theoffioa 
in March, 1859. The "Beade's Lectures" date so far back as 
1524; but during a long aeries of years they had oeaaed to be 
delivered. On the performance of this daty in 1869, Professor 
Owen was honoured by the University with the degree of Do<'tor 
of Law?. 'Hie T'^nivcrsity of Oxford had previously conferred on 
Owen a similai' degree. 

H. R. II. the I'rinco Consort, desirous tliat the Royal children 
should receive the elements of natural history, made axrangementa 
for the delivery of courses of such lectures at Buchingham Palace : 
those on xoology and geology were gir^n by Fh>fe8aor Owen ; 
those on botany, by Professor Henslow. 
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The Institute of France decreed to Profesaor Owen, in 1856, tlio 
triennial Cuvierian prize in comparative anatomy j and on the de- 
mise of tlie ^Tcat botanist Robert Browk, Owen n'as elrcted to 
fill hia place as one of the eisfbt fon iirn Associuti's dl ihe institute. 

The Emperor of the I'reuch transmitted, in ISoo, to Owen the 
Order of the Legion of Honour ; the King of Prussia sent the 

OrdtB pour le Ukitb" in 1852 ; the King of Italy, through his 
Ministor of Pnblic Inatmction, Mattencci, transmitted him the 
Older of St. Mamiee and St. Lasare. Her Majesty was graciously 
pleased to assign to Professor Owen, in 1652, his present residence, 
near Sheen Gate, Richmond Park. 

Tho carpor of Profcsssor Owen, of which the foi('<f< >iug is a brief 
skofi-li, phiccJ him b(>t(<re i\\v ])ublic in such a position as inevi- 
ably led to demands upon liis time and talents for co-operation in 
those public services which his science migbt be expected to pro- 
mote. The late Sir Robert Peel, in 1643, recommended the forma- 
tion of a " Commission for inquiring into the state of Lni ixo Towns 
and P<^alous Districts," and the following were nomiuatt d Com- 
missioners by Her Majesty: — Bnkc of Bncclcuch ; Lord Lincuhi ; 
R. A. Slauey, M.P. ; (leorgo Graham, Esq. ; Sir H. Delabwhe; 
Professor Lyou i'layfair ; Dr. D. B. Reid ; Professor Richard Owen ; 
Captain W. Denison; J. R. Martin, M.D.; James Smith, Esq.; 
Robert Stepbenson, Esq., and William Cubitt, Esq. 

The commission issued two general reports, besides special or 
locsl reports from particular members. The Report on the State 
of Lancaster," 8vo, 1845, is by Owen. It has been followed by a 
system r f wuter-snpply and drainage which is rotrarded as exem- 
plary, ami lias been attended with marked diminiitiMn of disease 
and death amongst the " wage-classes," as Owen usually designates 
the "working-classes," or " lower orders." The terminatdon of the 
labours of this oommissioii was followed by tbe fonnation of a second 
''ContmisBion,in 184d,forinqmrin^into tihe State of tbeHetropolis," 
of which Owen was a member, in association with Dr. Sonthwood 
Smith, Mr. Edwin Chadwick, and others. Two repr>rt?! were issued 
by this commission, which terminated its laboms in 181'.'. At the 
latter part of thnt year a commission w^as a])]ioinled tn in(|uiic into 
the live and dead meat-niurki'is of Loudon ; including Sir G. Corne- 
wall Lewis, M.P.; Hon. Fred. Bpig ; Sir Harry Yemey, Bart., 
M.P.; Sir James Duke, Bart., M.P.; William Miles, Esq., M.P.; 
Professor Richard Owen, and Mr. John Wood (Conncilman of 
Aldersgate Ward Without). 
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Owen strongly advocated the anppression of intFamnral alangliter* 

!ionf»e5! ; l)iit a compromise was carried by the City momliers, and 
these were ret ainorl, whilst the mnrlcc i itself, for live cattle, was 
suppressed, 'i'lie ( >nsequence is that tlie streets of London con- 
tinue on certain days to be obstructed and detiled by droves of 
oxen and sheep on their way from Islington to the slaughter* 
houses in the midst of the metropolis. With the eacception of the 
first, the above commissioiis were " unpaid." We infer from the 
fact of Owen's being the only name on eacll in succession that he 
showed l)ii>iiioss-like qualities, in attendance, and the prrpnmtinn 
of the reports which reeommended him to the GoYerniaeiits under 
which the connnissioiis were issued. 

Owen took an active part on ihe committees for the anuuge- 
mentSf dassification, and other preliminaiy work towards carrying 
ont the Prince Consort's grand idea of an " Exhibition of the 
Works of Industry <^ all Nations." He accepted the office of 
Chairman of the Jury lY., " Raw Materials from the Animal King- 
dom/' etc. ; he contributed an elaborate report on the snhjeets 
and awards of his jury, published in the official volume, ai)d, at the 
8Uggei<tion of lI.H.il. the IVince Consort, Owen deliven-d nt tlie 
Society of Arts (Dec. lt>, 1851) the lecture on " Ilaw Ammal Pro- 
ducts and their Uses in Mann&otiireB." 

On the organization of the "Exposition UniTerseUe" at Faris^ 
in 1855, Owen vas requested to act on the Joiy ZI., for a similar 
class of objects (Alimentary Substances) as in 1851. The Prince 
Ti. Lncion l^onnpnrto was tlio elinirman ; he appointed Owen his 
vice-cliainnnn, niid on the arrival of Owen in Paris, resigned to 
him the office. In the * Notes on Objects in the Paris Universal 
Exhibition,' furnished to the Board of Trade, octavo, 1855, the 
section on ''Alimentary Substances" is from the pen of Owen. 
In the ' Admiralty Manual of Scientific Inquiry ' the section " On 
Zoology," containin<T instructions for collecting and preserving 
animais, was confided to Professor Owen, and has been published 
as a separate treatise (12mo, 

In 1858, Professor Owen was Presidont of the l?riti>li Associa- 
tion at its meeting at Leeds, having always been one of iti> most 
active and influential members. He was succeeded in the Presi- 
dential Chair bj H.R.H. the Prince Consort, at Aberdeen. We 
need not say his address was an excellent one. It gives a lodd 
shetch of the pn^ress and state of soology, physiology, and pato- 
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ontology^ and the BBtronomical, mechanicalj and other phjaical 
adenoes were not orerlooked by this great master of Natural His- 
tory. The application of st iciitific principles to practical purposes 
is nho clu( id:ite(]^ and the claima of science to administratiTe coan- 

teuauce and suppart were boldly advocated. 

Since his appointment, in 1856, to the office of Superintendent 
of the Xatioual Natural History Collections, ho haa persistently 
and oonsistentty advocated an extension of space for their display. 
In his series of Annnal Reports, and in a special one with a phm, 
printed in aretum ordered by theHonse of Commons, 16th Mardh^ 
1 859, the gronnds are assigned, on whidi the estimate of a space 
of five acres is founded for such iiicroasc as may bo expected to the 
Natural History Series in the next thirty years, for the proper dis- 
play of a Niitaiul History Collection worthy of the commerce and 
rank of our country. His views, although at first deemed cxces- 
siye, have been so entirely confirmed by the snbseqoent calcula- 
tions and operations of Agassis and other able nataralists, and the 
estimates for other museums, that no question is now made on this 
point. To the proposed transference of the National Collections 
Professor Owen has only so far aspcntcdj that believing the ground 
at B]()<)iii>ljury would rost nn)re tliaii any Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would be wiiiuig to apply to Parliament to expend, he 
considers the advantages to bo gained for science by adequate 
means of display, so great and so pressing, tiiat it would be desi- 
rable to have the requisite space in any accessible locality. Ro- 
fessor Owen's views on tliia subject are set forth in detail, with 
plans, in his work ' On the Extent and Aiin.suf a National Museum 
of Natural History,' octavo, 1862. A\'o trust that this question 
may ri'eeiv<' a favourablo and final consideration in the next Ses- 
sion of rurliament, and that Professor Owen may be preserved to 
nSj with health and strength, to realize his grand idea of a Na- 
tional Hnseum of Natural History. 
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Tfte revival of the national style of Architectiire, conventi(mally 
called ** Gothic/' is not the least among the events which will cause 
the reign of Queen Victoria to bo memorable in histoiv. For 
centuries the national taste in architectural maiti t-s hud beou iall- 
iag lower and lower, until it reached a point of degradation below 
which it aeemed almost impoflsible to descend. From this slough 
of despond, however, ardhitectnre has been drawn ont, as it were, 
and revivified, by the untinTi^^ exertions of an earnest, thoughtful 
band of mm, among the leaders of which stands the name of 
George Gilbert Scott. 

Mr. Scott is the Grandson of the Ilev. Tliomas Scott, wliose 
Commentary on the Bible is so well known and so highly esteemed 
as to hare become a neceesaiy of almost every English houseKold. 
Another ancestor of Mr, Scott was that braye old navigator Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert, who, with his ha]f*brother Sir Walter Baleigh, 
Wfli (ine of tlie early colonists of the great Western continent. 

'Hie Kev. Tliomas Scott, father of tlic siiliject of this hiogrniihy, 
was incumbent of Gawcott, in Buckinghamshire ; and at that quiet 
little village George Gilbert Scott was boi-n, in the year 1811. 

At a very early period of his life Mr. Scott displayed an extra- 
ordinary fondness for roeming over andent churches and other 
boildings ; and before any settled walk in life had been selected 
for him, he had enriched his sketch-book with nnnieroas drawings, 
taken from the unexplored stores of Gothic architecture afforded 
by the sacred edifices roared by tlie pious zeal of his mediieval an- 
cestors. It was thus that the mind uf the young arehiteet beemne 
imbued with those principles which have guided him throughout 
his professitmaj career. 

you I. h 
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Following oat the instincts whicb thus earlj developed them- 
selTes, l£r. Soott was articled to Mr. Edmestonj of the City of Lon« 
doDy and during the term of his apprentaoeship he devoted himself 
with ardour to the taak of mastering the most intricate detaib of 

his profession. At the time we are writing aTx»ut, scarcely any 
architect ventured to propose to his client a dc^ig'n for a church or 
other builtlmg iu the Gothic style of nrrhiteeture. Classic was im- 
perial^ and the joung student had aniplo opportunities afforded 
him of becoming acquainted with the principles of the prevailing 
architecture ; but he never for a moment lost sight of the great 
fact tiiat our national style was adapted to all the requirements of 
the country. He worked with untiring perseverance, storing his 
mind with the details of those beautiful fx 'Tnples of architecture 
which his native England atturds iu such rich variety and profusion. 
At a comparatively early period of his life Mr. Scott rommenced 
practice, and devoted himself to his profession with so much zeal, 
that after a few years success came to reward him. 

Hie first great Gothic wcwk carried out by him was that beanti* 
ful Cross at Oxford, known as " The Martyrs* Memorial/' whidh 
was erected in 1841. Such a triomphant proof of the applicabQily 
of the despised Gothic plained many converts ; and in the same 
year Mr. Scott supplied a design, at the instigation of the late Mr. 
Herbert Minton, for a cliurch at Hartshill, near Stoke-upon-Trent. 

In the following year, the old parish churdi of St. Giles, Cam- 
berwell, having been destroyed by fire, Mr. Soott was selected to 
erect a new edifice. The beauties of a pure sfyle of building were 
thus brought under the immediate eyes of tnefropolitan inhabit- 
ants, and " the Revival " moved forward with rapid strides. 
Shortly after this period, Mr. Scott was entrujitcd %vith the erection 
of churches in the City Eoad, Islingtou, also at Leeds, Croydon, 
and Liverpool. 

In ] 846 the great fire occurred at Hamburg, which destroyed, 
among many other public buildings, the churdi dedicated to St. 
Niohijas. In a most commendable sjurit, the cify authorities in- 
vited architects of all nations to compete for the honour of erecting 
a new church, and Mr. Scr)tt's designs were finally selected. This 
magnificent church is now nearly conijiletcd, and approaching, as 
it does, to the importsmce and magnitude of a cathedral, is a work 
of which any city might justly be proud. The cost of St. Nicho- 
las, up to the present time, has been about £200,000. The tower 
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and spire remain to be completed ; bat exertions are bdng made 
to raise snffident fnnds for this purposej and there is erexy reason 
to bope that in another year or two the cify of Hamborg will pos- 
sess one of the finest churches in fSurope. 

Another of Mr. Scott's works, erected about this time, is the 
cathedral at St. John'«;, Newfoundland^ which bears out the high 
reputation of its arcliitoct. 

The grand old parish church of St. George, at Doiicaster, having 
been mifortnnatelj destroyed by fire, the erection of a new edifice 
waa detennined upon, and Mr. Scott was the architect selected to 
oarry out the work. The church was consecrated in 1861 ; and it 
is a stending evidence that the careful study of ancient examples 
will enable an arclutcct of the present time to build a church 
worthy of ranking with the glorious productions of the middle 
ages. 

In 1855 the city of Hambuig offered a premium for a design of 
an H6tel do Yille. Architects of all nations were invited to com- 
petOi and onoe mere tb, Soott was snccessfhl. His design has 

not yet been carried into execution, but there is good reason to 
hope tiiat no Iodl' time will clapso before steps are ti^en to realize 
one of the most perfect ideas of its accomplisluHl uithor. 

Tt would be tedious to particularize .ill the oiiguial works which 
have been erected from Mr. Scott's designs, but amongst them we 
may name, as worthy of especial notice, the church of All Souls, 
at Halifax; the Chapel, Ltbraiy, and Master's Lodge, at Exeter 
College, Oxford; St. Bull's, Dundee $ the Libraiy of Universify 
College, Oxford ; the Chapel and Library at Harrow ; the Chapel 
of WelUngton College ; All Saints* Church, Taunton. 

The restoration of our magnificent catlicdnils has in many in- 
stances been undertaken and carried out in a worthy and conser- 
vative manner, within a very recent period. Mr. Scott's extensive 
knowledge of his art has been brought to bear upon several of these 
venerable fanes, with the most sig^ and saccessful results. The 
interior of Ely Cathedral has been restored thoronghly under 
Mr. Scott's careful and painstaking superintendence ; and at this 
time ho is engaged in erecting the lantern over the central portion 
of the cathedral, ns a inenioi JHl i<> the Into Donn Peacock, to whose 
untin'nir rxertinns the archiLeci i?* nuiiuly mdubted for being en- 
abled it> bruig his groat labour of love to so successful a comple- 
tion. The other cathedrsls whose restorations have been and are 
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being aaperintended by Mr. Soott, are lidifield, Hereford, Dnriiam, 

Petorb'u-ough, Salisbury', Hipon, Chichester, CheBtoTj St. David's, 

St. Asaph, and St. George's, Windsor. 

For several years, nho, Mr. Sc^tt has been consprvnting archi- 
teet to the Dean aud Chapter oi" W'eHtminstcr ; and at all times his 
eiiruest aud careful attention are devoted to the preservation of the 
Abbey, and the restoi^ioii ite <»igiiul fyaiares in their inte* 
grity. 

O^ier restorationB, in all parte of the kingdomi hare been car- 
ried out by Mr. Scott ; and, in all instaQOes, they exhibit a conser- 
vative spirit, wliich, while restoring, has carefully avoided the in- 
trodnction of any features without ample warrant. We will in- 
stance the ehiireli cf St. Clary's, Stafford; St. Mary^s, nt Notting- 
ham; Llie parish cliurch ut' Aylesbury; St. Michael, St. Joim, and 
Holy Trinity, at Corentry ; the Pricey Church, at Brecon; tilie old 
church at Dover Castle; the pariah drarch at Longhboroogh ; 
Holy Trinity and St. Mary's, at Hull ; St. Mary's, at Oxford ; St. 
Mary the Great and St. Maiy the Less, at Cambridge ; and St, 
Cuthbert's, at Darlintrtoii. 

Among tlie mure important domestic buildings erected from Mr. 
Scott's designs are Kelhain Hall, the seat of J. II. Manners Sut- 
ton, Esq. ; Walton House, tlie residence of Sir Charles Mord^^unt ; 
Pippbrook House, at Dorking, for W. Forman, Esq. ; and Hap- 
dnnos House, for H. R. Sandbach, Esq. 

The great difficulty experienced by the pioneers of " the Beri- 
val " was the absence of text-books and examples ; but the most 
formidable of all was the inability of workmen to carry out the do- 
si^riis made Ity the nrehitects. This want Mr. Scott set himself to 
supply iu a thuroaghly practical uiauncr, by the formation of a 
Museum of Architecture, comprising books, pictm^s, aud photo- 
graphs bearing upon the history of the art ; also examples of orna- 
ment and detail, represented by plaster casts, selected Irom the 
most perfect of the works of mediicval architects, both P"gligb and 
foreign ; and this collection Mr. Scott propc ^ed to make practi- 
c.'dly useful, through the medium of lecture*; ad(h e>.-^ed to art work- 
men. Much time aud thouyht were devoted by the tuunder of the 
Museum tu its succuss, and the result is that a large number of 
books, pictures, cast^, and models has been brought together in an 
apartment at the South Kensington Museum, accessible at all 
times to those who wish to improve themselves in the study of 
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aare)iite<^iire and the turts bearing npon it. There can be no doubt 
that to ihu Museiun we owe it, in a great meaanrey that we hare 

at the present time an increasing number ofskilled artisans, capable 
of realizing the ideas of architects, and of carrying out those ideas 
worthily and succefsfnlly. 

In 1857 Mr. Scott was elected an Associate of the Royal Aca- 
demy, and for some time subsequently, he, in conjonctiou with Mr. 
Smirke, undertook to deliver the lectures on architecture. These 
addresses were directed to the education of students in the piin* 
ciples of Qothic architectore, the histoiy of the rise and progress 
of the style, and its adaptibOity to the wants and requirements of 
our country. 

Durinf? tin's year the great competition took place f«r the new 
Government Oflices, and Mr. Scott received a premium of £300 
for his design, which was, of course, in the Gothic style. 

In 1858 he was appointed, by Lord Derby's Government, ar- 
<^tect for the new Foreign Office. He prepared all his plans, 
aftor most laborious and careful consideration} tenders were applied 
for and accepted ; but on the accession of Lord Palmerstcn to 
power, Mr. Scott's Gothic design was abandoned, and he was re- 
quired by the Premier to produce a C^lassic desio^n. Being fnlly 
conversant with both styles, Mr. Scott, after having prupof^^cd, 
but in vain, a« a iertmm quid, an Italian design founded on the 
Early Venetian or Semi- Byzantine style, and after ample protest, 
prepared a new set <^ plans, from which the Foreign Office is 
now being built* 

^fr. Scott is joint arr]iifei t with Mr. Digby Wyatt for the new 
India Office, which of similar design, and forms a part of the 
comprehensive scheme for the concentratinn of all the Gorenunent 
Offices on the vncant spaci* south of Downinjr Street. 

The chief works now being built from Mr. Scott's designs, in 
addition to the above, are the New Infirmary at Leeds, the Town 
Hall and Sfarkets at Pk««ton; the Chapel, Master's Lodge, and 
oontignous apartments at St. John's CoUege, and the University 
Library, at Cambridge. 

In the year 1860 Mr. Scott was elected a Royal Academician, 
filHnn^ the vacancy occasioned by the death of Sir Cliarles Barry; 
and in 1801 tlie jr<'Itl Tnedal of the Boyal Institute of British Ar- 
chitects was awarded to him. 

In 1802, a public subscription having been entered into with the 
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vifw of erectinj? a memorial to tho late Prince Consort, seven of 
the l(»aclin<^ architects of England were in\nted to send in desigTif. 
ThcHO Laving been submitted to the Queen in the early part ot" the 
present year, her Majesty was pleased to select Mr. Scott's design 
of a Grothic cross, which decision was endorsed by the Royal Com- 
muBionem, and by the fayonrable opinion of the country at large. 
This beautifnl work will very shortly be commenced, and it is to be 
earnestly hoped that the ideas of the architect will be coined out tO 
their fullest extent ; for, if so, England, instead of being a byword 
for her public memorials, will be altlo to boast of the posjsession of a 
nntionai nidnumeut second to iiouc.* in the world for beanty of de- 
sign and perfection of detail and execution. Of other public mo- 
numents designed by Mir. Scott in recent years the princi]Ml are 
the " Raglan Memorial ** at Westminster, and the " Hotham Me- 
morial" at Melbourne. 

Besides being a Royal Academician, Mr. Scott is a Fellow of the 
Koyal Institute of British Architects, Fellow of the Royal Antiqua- 
rian Society, Fellow of the Institute of Architects of America, and 
of Holland; he is also an honorary member of numerous learned 
societies, both in London, the provinces, and foreign covntxiee. 

Not only has 'Mr* Scott been an industrions architect, but, in the 
brief iuterrajs of his business, he has found time to produce seve- 
ral literary worka. His chief publications, besides a considerable 
number of lectures and pii])ers read to learned societies and ]innted 
ill their lecords, are, 'A Plea for the Faithful Hesfomtion of An- 
cient Churches,' ' Gothic Architecture, feecuiar and Domestic ' 
(whioh has already passed through several editi(nis,)~'llie Gonser- 
ration of Andent Architectiml Remains/ and ' Ontiines of West- 
minster Abbey/ 
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It is not too mucli to say that duriug tliu iust fifty years the his- 
tory of the ancient eastom monarchies has been recoYerecL The 
truth of this assertion may be ascertained by- a oomporison of sny 
cycloptedia published at the beginning of the nineteenth century 
with one of the present day. In the former, the articles Egypt, 
Assyria, and Babylonia, ronsist, in their portions relatinr^ to early 
history, of fabulous or doubtful statements on sccontl-liand autho- 
rity, or of vogue generalizations : in the latter, a more or less 
systematic outHne is filled with anthontio details dwived fitmi an- 
cient contemporary sources. This advance is due to two great 
diaooTeriee, by which the hieroglyphic and cuneiform characters 
have been intfrprctod after two thousand years of ignorance. 

Kncfland may faii-ly claim the largest share of tlicfo discoveries 
as the work of lu r scliolars ; and whether in the rank of those who 
have interpreted the long-unknown characters, or of those who 
have applied the results to the development of auoieiLt hktory. Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson must always hold a high position. The his- 
toty ci the results of hieroglyphicsl discovery in its widest sense, 
as elucidating the religion, manners, and life of the ancient £gyp- 
tinn!a, cnidd not be better given, had we space, than in. this bio- 
graphical notice. 

Sir Gardner Wilkinson was bom October 5th, 1797. His 
fiftther was the Rev. John WiHuDSon, of Hardendale, in Westmore* 
land, and his mother was descended from the andent and noble 
fianily of Lovdl, of Harleston. Having lost both his parents at 
an early age, ho was left to the care of a guardian, the Rev. Dr. 
Yates, one of the chaplaitis of Chdsca College, and at his own re- 
quest and that of his uncle, who was a Harrow man, he went to 
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Harrow m 1818; and fhe aame JJmvvrtaty being seleoted for him of 
wliich hia father was a member, be matriculated at Exeter College, 
Qzfoi-d, in 1810. With a gimilar idea of oonfonnity, his guardian 
reeoniineiuled that be should adopt his father's profession, the 

C'linrch ; but this was not destined to be bis future career, nnd tho 
impressions nf bis early childbood had an influence upon bini 
which huciij.s never to have been effaced. lie had listened us a 
child to the adventures of Jackson, tho well-known traveller in 
Mcwocoo, and tho days when be was expected to dine at bis fktber's 
bouse were always looked upon as diet fastif and the interest 
tlius a\v;ikoned was not a little increased by the fact of bis fatber 
having been one of the i'ellows of the African Association. The 
first indication of a love of roaming, to be afterwards so ex- 
tennivclv frrntified, seems to have shown itself in a desire to ent<»r 
tho liuyul JSiivy, and he was doubtless prompted to choose that 
profession from haring been taken to the Downs, in 1808, to visit 
Captain {afterwards Admiral) Bicbardson, a consin of bis father, 
wbo waa flag-captain to Sir Bicbard Stradian in the nnfortnnato 
expedition to Walcheren, then preparing; and if this wish was 
opposed by liis friends, lie still clung to the dream of his chil<lhoud, 
utkI in iit'liT times, duririL,'' liis long sojourn with the Bedawees, it 
ot'tou octiirred to him how singulnrly his childish wishes had been 
realized in tlxe wild life he ptusstd in tho desert, and how tho- 
roughly bis disposition enabled bim to enjoy that mixtnre of soli- 
tude and excitement which was rendered not less aMractive by tbe 
pnrations a long journey in the desert often entails. For a life in 
the desert is very diffet^t from the usual mere passage across it. 
Instead nf trnvorsing n known routo, marked In* its wells and 
halt in^'-plaees, the traveller enters a region where a scanty supply 
of brackish water can only be obtained, sometimes after a march 
of seven days, meat is a luxury, and ever}' necessary required for 
» Bojonm of several months must be provided beforoband. 

There were other influences to acoonnt for the interest which 
the future Egyptologist showed at an early a<jfo for archaeological 
pursmtH. His father was a Fellow of the Society of Antiquai'iea, 
and the plates pnV)lislicd by tliat body mny hnvo sug-gested to hint 
to mnke coj)ies of anrii>nt sculptures^ — a pursuit in which lie de- 
lighted while a buy and did not abandon at Oxford, where ius 
pencil was often employed in tho Arundel Collection, and which 
induced that taste for architecture which led bim at school to 
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nuke sketdiM of every church within a radius of sevetal miles 

rmiTitl Ilnrrow, rising early in tiie summer mornings, and re- 
turning frmn his secret oxpptlitions in time not to he found 
** iihscnt at tlio call of names. 'I'hcse tastes uud hin love of 
tiuvelling were more fully gmt,ified wliile ho was at Oxford 
by repeated visits to the CoutiiiNit during the TBcations. Kb 
sooner had be passed the examimitioii for his Bachelor's degree 
than ho took a more extensive journey, intending afterwards to 
enter the Army; but while in Italy, having become acquainted 
with Sir William Gell^ and harinq" shown an unusual interest 
in antiquarian researches, lie was persuaded hy that eminent ar- 
chtcologiijt to examine the monuments of Egypt more minutely 
than could be done in a hasty journey. He devoted the autumn 
of 1821 to the study of the principal works, ancient and modem, 
which treated of Egypt; and thu» prepared, he left for Alexandria 
in October of the same year* Abandoning his intention of cnter- 
insT the Army, Mr. Wilkinson now devoted himself to areliit olngi- 
cui pui-suitsj and furnished with the essays embodyin<.^ the intt r- 
esting diiicoveries of Dr. Young, which were the gioundwurk of 
the alphabetic mode of reading the hieroglyphics, and by which 
the names of the kings, the numbers, dates of years and months, 
and otiier essential points had been determined, he was able to 
make a largo coUec'tion of drawings from the sculptures relating 
to the history, the religion, and other iniportant matters connected 
with ancient Egypt. At tiiat time the [iliDUt tie system of Cham- 
polliou (like the " hinrns'* of old) nondnui traf, and the alpha- 
betic value of the letters advocated by Dr. Young had not been 
admitted by the French mwmi, who even opposed at first what he 
afterwards claimed aa his own discovery. The fact that the alpha- 
betic value of hieroglyphics had already been set forth as c aily 
as the summer of 1821, is proved by the nt^te-books of Sir Gard- 
nvr, containinsf memomndii of tbu attempts then made by him, 
under the guidance of 8ir W lUiam Gell, to decipher hieroglyjihics 
alphabetically. It must always be regretted that one so talented 
as Champollion should have denied the claims of Dr. Young, when 
faimesB and candour would only have enhanced the credit so justly 
due to him for having dncidated the Egyptian grammar, and re- 
duced to a system the proper mode of reading the hierogl^q^hics, 
nntl carried the study to a point which no other person could have 
reached. 
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^Ir. Wilkinson soon csstablished himself at Cairo, witli oilior 
English gentlcmon of like pursuits, among whom, at one time, 
"Were Mr. L.uu', Mr. Hay, of Linplnm, the late Mr. James Hali- 
burton, and Mr. liouonii. Here ho IcaruL Arabic, the spoken 
language of Egypt, and applied hinuelf to the stadj of Coptic, 
the latw form of ancieni Egyptian. Makiiig Ckiro hie head- 
quarters, ho examined every part of Egypt and Lower Nubia. 
Twice he ascended the river as far a» Wudee Halfah, the Second 
Cntamct, and several times as far a,«5 Tlielxs, stay in at the latter 
f-itc for miirc' than twelve niontlis dunn<»' two of these visit;^, and he 
luudu long juurneys in the deserts on either .side of the Nile and 
to the Egyptian Oases, His first journey from Cairo was under- 
taken in Febroaiy, 1822, in the company of his friend and feUov- 
oo]]^(ian JSr. Wiggett (of AUanbay Park, Berks), and daring the 
six months he then passed in VmKT Eg}'pt and Nubia, ho made a 
very extensive colU rtion of drawings of hierogly])hic inscriptions 
and sculptures from the monuments, part <if which he sent to I>r. 
Young, by whom they were puhhshed in tJie Tran.saetions of 
the Egyptian Society, — the parent of the better-known lluyal 
Society of Literature. Having in 1823 spent half a year in the 
deserts between the Nile and the Bed Sea (whidi he after- 
wards explored more in detail), he sent a short aooonnt of the 
pnrtion of that district between Soes and El-Kuseyr to the 
Royal Ceos^Taphical Soeiety, which was printed in the second vo- 
lume of their journnl. 'J liis was but a small pnrt of the survey 
of ligypt he afterwards completed, and which included the whole 
of the eastern desert, from the north of Suez to about thirty miles 
south of Berenice, comprising nearly seven degrees of latitude, 
on the east side of the Nile, and the whole of the Oases of Egypt 
on tho west, together with tho Valley of the Nile from the Delta 
to the First Cataract. This surv^ was nti ;i scale of about tea 
inches to a doqree, and thon^-h for more tlian twenty years in the 
hands of an eminent p-eoti^ra pineal publisher, has, we regi-et to my, 
not yet appeared, it is probable that Sir Gardner's great * Survey 
of Thebes' would lunre met with a like iate, if he had not caused it 
to be engraved at his own eoqiense. 

A desire to collect whatever might be nsefhl, and to impart it to 
others, led Mr. Wilkinson to present to tho British Museum the 
antiquities he ohtained in E^iy{)t during his first visit, consisting 
of more than three hundred objects, be&ides numerous specimens 
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of natural history; and the same principle will no doubt influ- 
ence him in the disposal of the vei-y interesting antiquities he has 
since amassed, principally during his subsequent Timto to Egypt 
and Itailj. It must be remembered that these Tarious coUeotioxiB 
were fonned under eironmeteiioea of no ordimury difficnltj. He 
bad to endure no slight privations dnring bis desert joomeya, 
ef«pecially wlnle mapping those districts, and makinpf cxtensivo 
Collections and coloured drawings of their aborif^iTin] flora. On 
one occasion In; was for more than two months wnlKnit tasting 
good water, especially during u journey along the coast of the 
Bed Sea; and wbile with the 'Ab^bdeh Arabs he snbsisted for 
a whole montii on bread made from the food of camels^ his 
own provisions having been cxliaiistctl, partly by the length of 
the jtniniey, partly by his reheving the poor Arabs of that deso- 
late district from the effects of the famine of 1826, from which 
tlicy had been long sufrerini^. The influence lie obtained over 
the Arabs was so great, that for years after he had left the desert 
they frequently came to him at Thebes^ Cairo, and other places, 
in order to give him whatever further information they oonld 
obtain respecting the curious objects which had appeared to 
interest Iiim during his sojourn with them. His kindness to 
the people of Thebes, especially in lightening the responsibiUty 
of the native governors dui ing their difficnlties with an exacting 
and inexorable govommcnt, so endeared him to them also, that 
for more than twenty years aSber he had left that place they 
.continued to keep intact and in repair tiie abode he had formed 
amidst the tombs of El-Kurneh, as a voluntary and dMinterestod 
tribute of gratitude to <nie .whom tiiey did not forget even after 
so long an nbsonce. 

During his hrst visit ta Egypt, which lasted twelve years, 
Mr. Wilkinson not only furnished Dr. Young with copies of in- 
scriptions previously unknown, but composed and published his 
first work, ' Materia Hierog1)^hica, containing the Egy ptian Pan- 
theon, and the sueoession of the Pharaohs,' etc., which was printed 
at Malta ill 1828, and is.sued with another, called ' Extracts from 
Hrv(>ral Hierogly[)liical Subjects/ Avritteii at Thebes in 1S27, and 
priuted nt Malta in 1830. These works ecmtain ver\' important 
informatiuii on the difficult subjects to which they relate ^ and 
the drawings, executed and lithographed in Egjpt by the author, 
for accuracy of design and beauty of execntion, have rarely been 
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equalled, never excelled. On acconnt of the small number printed, 
this volume is, unfortunately, extremely rare. 

In 1833, Mr* Wilkinson ires compelled, by failing h^th, to 
retam to England i but he oonld not iwiain idle, and Boon pnb* 
lished a general account of Egypl^ wilih the title, 'Thebes and 
Axicient Egypt.' This work was fuller and far more accurate than 
any upon the same subjects published after the interpretation of 
liiorofji'lyphics had been discovcrpd, and is remarkable as contain- 
ing the t\r&t account of the manners and customs of the ancient 
inhabitants. The latter subject Mr. Wilkinson soon afterwards 
decided to treat in a separate work, fully illustrated by drawings 
of the ancient paintings and scnlptares i and in 1837 the first 
portion of his ^eat work, 'The Manners and Customs of the 
Ancient Eg}'ptians,* appeared in three virfumes. Though he left 
Entrlatul in 18.'58 and 18;]0 to visit Spain and Italy n»r Lis licalth, 
he did not abamloa his fnterprisi>, and in 18il ho jmblislicd two 
more volumes of text and a volume of plates ; this conipkling 
the work. The ' Ancient Egyptians * is one of those remarkable 
books that make an epoch in Uteratore, establishixig a new pro- 
Tinoe of knowledge, and taking a position as works of reference 
from which they cannot be displaced. In variety of information 
on every snbject connected with the old inhabitants of Egypt, and 
for extensive and accurate illustrations^ it is qnito nnrivnllcd ; and 
those who wifh to understand the ancient Kfvjit inns must do so 
with this work for their guide. Upon the publication of the first 
part, the author was at once recognized to be the EngUsh autho- 
rity on ancient Eg\'pt; and in 1839 he received the honour of 
knighthood for his literary eervioes. The 'Ancient Egyptians' 
had scarcely been coraj^eted when a new work on the monu- 
ments, ' Modern Kiryfit and Thebes,* appeared, being published in 
the next year. It was lonpr the gmde-book ffir tmvdlors on the 
Kile, and is fctill indispensable as the scientitic at-eount of the 
monuments to all learned travellers. Sir Gardner also undertook 
a condensed edition of this work for Mr. Murray's sertes of Hand- 
books. 

After an absence of eight years, Sir Gardner again visited 
Egypt in 18il ; and leaving England in 1813, travelled in (ireece, 

paid a third visit to Kyy])t, visitt d Syria, Consfantinoplo, Tunis, 
and Sicily, and returned, alter being absent two years, by the 
lUyriau coast of the Adriatic. While in the Kegency of Tunis he 
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was fortunate in being able to viat the Bscred city of 'Eoyrawlii> 

and make drawintrs of its Arab monuments. Tie cxocTitod many 
interesting architectural sketches diiriiig this tour, riii ! jtcqnircd 
fresh materials relating to Bncient Egypt. The ciut't publislied 
result is his importaut work on ' Dalmatiu and iMoutenegro.' lie- 
tuming home in 1845, he revisited £g>'pt in 1848, and for the 
first time ascended the Nile beyond the second cutaract, to exa* 
mine the Temaina of Napata, Tbfaakah's capital, at GebelrBerkel^ 
thought by M. de Rouge to bo the Koph of the Bible. He made 
a careful plan of the site, which ought to be published as a com- 
pnnion to the * Survey of 'rhcbes/ HavHno;' visited Ital}' and 
otiier countries, lie caiiu; home in 1H-")IJ. Jniinediately on his re- 
turn, his work on thu ^ Arehitectiirc of Aneient Egypt' appeared, 
containing many accumte and beautiful drawings. It was suc- 
ceeded by the ' Turin Papyma of Kings/ a fhcsimile, witii expla- 
natoiy letterpress, of an important Egyptian chronological doon- 
ment, which Dr. Lepeins haid previoosly published, but in a lesa 
complete manner. 

A long study of ancient monument*!, and efpccinl attention to 
architecture, naturally directed Sir ilardner's mind to the subject 
of taste J and this bent was confirmed by his becoming interested, 
both as a juror and as an exhibitor, in the Great Exhibition of 
1851. Some yean afterwards he published* the results of long 
and elaborate investigations, in a yaluable essay ' On Colour, and 
the Necessity for a General Diffusion of Taste among all Classes.' 

In 1855 Sir Gardner paid a fifth visit to Egypt to examine tho 
remains of early Christian architecture, and wliile dra%vin^ at 'J'heboa 
in the heat of the sun, sutt'ered from a cimp rh- suLilf which com- 
jxL'Ued iiim^ lo ruturu homo, thovigh, as souu as ho was sufficiuully 
recovered, he vtiliaed his homeward journey by making an exami- 
nation of the Fkendi cathedrals. 8oon afterwards the ' Popular 
Account of the Ancient T^ju'vptians,' in many respects a new 
work, was published, and in 1857 an entirely new c^say, * The 
Egjptittiis in the time of the Pharaoh^;,* as a companion to tho 
Crystal Palace Guides. Sir Gardner ^Vilkiuson was also occupied 
at this time in annotating the Kev. Georgo Rawlinsou's *lIero- 
dotus and he has at various times contributed papers to the Pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Institute of British Architects, and of other 
Societies. 

In 1856 Sir Gardner Wilkinson married Caroline Catherine, 
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ddest daQgbter of Hcniy Lucas, of TTplftnds, ooanty 6hmovgii»» 

Esq., by Caroline, daughter and co-heir of rnnsonby Tottonhara, of 
Rosegarlaud, county of Wexford, P]sq., M.P., a descendant of 
Sir Thomas Lticas, one of whoso brothers, Sir Charles Lncas, is 
fiimous in history for his defence of Colchester Castle aiffiinst 
General Fairfax in the Great Rebellion, and for his tragical 
death on the capitulation | whfle another. Lord Lacae, of Sheu- 
field, was father of Margaret, the celebrated DucheBS of New- 
castle. Lady WilkinBon takes an interest in botany, and has 
published an elegant work on British Wild Flowers, as well ns an 
account of the ancient British Clumli, <np|iorting the woll-foumlcd 
opinion that there was a native church in this island before the 
preacliinfi- of St. Augustine. 

• Sir Gardner Wilkinson has during late years been occupied in 
examining the remains of the Britons in Bngland, but more par- 
ticularly in South Wales, Devonshire, and Cornwall, having ▼isited 

And fully explored many sites, and madf can fiil drawings and plans^ 
especially of the ancient gold-mines in Wales. Some of theso 
results have beeu made public in the Transadaons of Learned 

Societies. 

Notwithstanding his numerous publications, filling no ifss than 
twenty-two volumes, four of which are of plates from the author's 
drawings, — ^in one ease lithographed by himself, — ^besides con- 
tribnting to tho publications of Societies, a great mass of mate- 
rials remains in Sir Gardner's hands. His note-books are fuQ 
of drawings beautifully and clearly executed, as well as careful 
memoranda of every object he inet interesting to a student of 
arclueoli '(jy and art. His works exhil)it Init a selection, and it 
would be a boon tt» knowledge cuuld ho be prevailed upon to pub- 
lish these note-books as they stand. 

' Sir Gardner Wilkinson is an Honoraiy Member of the Boyat 

Institute of I^ritish Architects, a Corresponding Member of tho 
Royal Imperial Academy of Sciences of Vienna and the Royal 
J^cnden1y of Turin, an Honorary Fellow of the Ethnological So- 
ciety of London, and un Ilonumry Member of the Entomolonncal^ 
Oxford Architectural, and American, Oriental, aud iithnological 
Societies, 
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Iv the long career of ibis distinguished naturalist we have a bright 
enmple ot untiring energy in the pursuit of a comparatively ab- 
struse ackmoe, wfaidi he has of kite made eminently conducive to 

the instruction and delight of the people. Commencing with an 
ardent desire for travel, followed by the ocrnpation of an acadcniic 
chair, in which the UH tiircr tonV mrv to enliven the labours of his 
class-room with genial Hold-work^ Sir W. J. Hooker ever kept the 
element of usefuluesti in view. When, therefore, a vacancy occurred 
in the DireckHrsliip of our Royal Botanic Gardens, no better ap« 
pointment could have been made Hian that which secured his ser- 
▼ices to the country- Here he has not only continued to labour 
unceasingly as a scientific botanist, but has devoted himself to 
' rollt'ctinfj and utilizing tlie botanical products of foroitjrn elimrs for 
national purposes ; and the result — ns we shall presently show — 
has proved of no small iniportttuce to tiritain and her numerous 
dependencies. 

William Jackson Hooker was bom in Norwich, on the 6th of 
Jolyj 1785j in which city he received his education. His &mily 

was originally of Exeter, and boasts a kindred descent with the 
learned author of * Ecclesiastical Polity.' Early in life ho inlierited 
an ample comprtonry, and having imbibed a taste for natmal 
history, especially IJotany, which wna warmly encouraged by iSir 
James Smith and liis future fathor-in-law, Mr. Dawson Turner, 
Ur. Hooker, in 1809« at the suggestion of Sir Joseph Banks, under* 
took a voyage with the view of exploring the natural productions 
-of Iceland. He made ample ooUeciions of specimens and draw- 
iugs» but, unfortunately, they were loafe soon after hia embarkation 
vot. 1. N 
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for England, tJnoogli the destnidion of the ship by fire. Happily^ 
iho life of the young botanist was spared j and he has pfivon ns nn 
interesting reminisccTice of his adventures in his first contribution 
to literature, 'Recollections of a Tour in Ireland.' As early as 
1812, he was elected a Fellow of the Koyal Society of London^ 
and accepted in 1820 the Chair of Begins Frofeflflor of Botany 
in the Umvenity of Glasgow. As a Ptofoaaor/' wrote a oonteni- 
poraiy botanist nearly forty years agOj "Dr. Hooker is deservedly 
popufair. His 'extraordinary seal and the sinrruiar ainotiity of his 
mannersi are sure to gain the re^ird of his pupils, whom he 
annually stratifies by an excursinTi into the Highlands of Scotlnnd. 
The same qualities have also wtm him the most extensive botanical 
correspondence and probably the largest herbarium in Britain." 

In 1841 J Sir W. J. Hooker^ having received the honour of 
Knighthood six years previoudy, in consideration of his botanical 
attainments, entc r( <l upon the important charge of Director of the 
FovmI Botanic Gardens of Kew. The limited portion then open 
to vijsitors was so rich in the vegetable productiims of the southern 
hemisphere, denvcd from the explnrinu: voyas^es of Sir Joseph 
Banksj Captain Flinders, Mr. Robert Brown, Mr. Allan Cuuning- 
luun and dihers, that an opimon began to be kmdly expressed 
thronghont the conntry that the Gardens should be placed npon 
am improved footing, and rendered available as a national scientific 
establishment. A Commission was appointed to investigate the 
subjoet ; n '-etnTTi was made to the House of CoTntrtons in the shape 
of a report from Dr. Lindley, who sun'oyod tlio (Jardens in con- 
junction with two eminent practical ^Mrdenors, and before twelve 
months had expired, the suggestioUH of the report were cuiried 
into execution. 

One of the first acts of Sir W. J. Hooker in his new appoint- 
meat, was to admit the public daily to the Gardens. Not only 
the grounds, but the plant-hoosea were tlirown open ; and while 
the grounds hnro been enlarged, through the kind consideration of 
her Majesty, to ujjwards of three huiidred acres, the plant -houses 
have been increased in dimensions and grandeur, through the wise 
liberality of the House of Commons, to an extent unequalled in 
any country of tiie world* To show how largely the pubhc parti- 
-cipate in the enjoyment arising from this grand development of 
Sir W. J. Hooker's views, we may refer for a moment to the sta- 
tistics of the nomber of .usitors^ During the twenty years from 
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1841 to 1860, the anntial number gi«daaUy rora irom 9174 to 
425,314, until in 18G2, the year of the second Tutornationnl Exhi- 
bition, it exceeded half a million. On Sunday, August the 24th 
of that yeur, there were no fewer than 18,12U visitors, nearly aa 
many as entered the Gardens during the whole first two years of 
Sir W. J. Hooker'a IXiectorahip. 

Bat the Boyak Gardeiifl of Kew must be viewed as an establish* 
ment of scientific renown, and not a mere resort for recreation* 
Previous to 1841 England had no national Botanic establishment 
like those of Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Guttintren, St. Pcttrsburc', 
Copenhagen, and Stockholm. The Kew establishment now sur- 
passes all these in efficiency, and importance. It cuniprisos up- 
wards of thirty Plant-houses (besides extensive heated Pits and 
Prames), including the great Bshn-stove and a Temperate Con> 
BBmJbory of still laiger dimensionB^ three important Museums, and 
« Librarjrand Herbariam. Here hortiddtu^ and scientific botany 
are vijTorous'ly cnconmrrcd, promotinfr the useful arts wliidi depend 
on vejjfetablo prodnfo, nnd su]>j)lyin<x information to botanists, 
merclumts, and nuumtiieiiu-erH ; here, also, plant-collectors and 
gardeners are trained for home, colonial, and foreign service ; and 
here are odtibited nseAil and ornamental plants from all lands and 
climates, together with their piodncts, whether as food, drags> 
^yes, timbers, textiles, or cabinet-woik. Such is the liappy ad^ 
rii'\ture of the scientific, ornamental, and useful elements at Kew, 
tliat while foreman a is busy tending hin forty-four tliousand 
bedding-out plants for the ornamental borders, anil foreman !> is 
trimming the trees, lawns, walks, clumps, and fiowering-shrubs, 
foremen <*, </, e,/, (j, and h are looking ailer the conservatories of 
stove-planta, orchids, ferns, pitcher-plants, watw-lilies, palms, 
sjiices, the arboretnm of hardy trees and shmbs, and the nurseries 
for rearing trees and shrubs for tlie ^^ardens and metropolitan 
park'^ : tlie obiVrt-^ in tltc mns'onms are also being carefully ar- 
nintred and lal)elle<l bv well-informed Curators, ami learned men 
of ail countries are consulting books and dried ttpecimeu.s in the 
Library and Herbariom. 

The Hnseom bnildings, devoted to the iUnstration of Economic 
Botany, arc no fewer than three in number. It was in 1847 that 
the formation of this portion of the establishment suggested itself 
U> iho fertile mind of Sir W. J. Hooker. With his usual caution, the 
Director first sought permission to occupy a single but large apart- 
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ment (in a boiMiog originally used as a royal fniit-store) witTi a 
display of some contributions from himself and friends, intimating 
that they might jirove uf^cful to the merchant, the manufacturer, 
tiie timber-dealer, the cabinet-makci-, or the druggist. So humble 
a request could not but be cheerfully granted. The infitructiTe 
aspect of tlie room led to the occapal^ <^ the entixe hooae with 
one hundred lai^ cases : the weaeBomag of tiie house led to the 
oonstraction <^ a new edifice of three eartenaive floors, with ano- 
ther hundred ranch larger cases ; and now the spacious Orangery, 
erected a eentnrv ag-o bv Sir William Clmuil)ors for Aujj^usta, then 
princess Dowau'or of Wales, is hfin^ filled with that most woti- 
dorfnl collection of Colonial W oods lately assembled in the luter- 
uaiiuual ]']xhibitiou. 

To complete the scientific nsefiifaiees of the estabUsfament a 
Sotanical Library and Herbarium were needed; and Sir W. J. 

Hooker commenced tile formation of these by opening his own 
valuable collections to scientific botanists, on conditioin of their 
beinqr accommadnted with a suitable bnildinff. A T>inn«H>Ti nt 
the entrauce to the gardens, formerly occupied by the King of 
Hanover, was granted for this purpose ; and now, other collections 
having been added as gifts^ it contains the most extensive and 
piiictically nsefnl Idbraiy and Herbarinm ever formed^ and in- 
clades more than 80,000 original drawings of plants, mainly col- 
lected and presented by the IHrector, and many of thera executed 
by himself. A larp-c proportion of the most valuable botanical 
V(irks published in Euroj^o during the last ten yero-s liave been 
prepared within its wulU, authors both of this and foi eign l ountries 
having frequently taken up their abode at Kew for weeks, and 
even months, for the purpose* Another important feafcnre in the 
scientific department of the Kew establishment is the service 
rendered to horticulture and botany in the several exploring mis- 
sions that have been carried out of late yesrs, Yalnable assistance 
has also been given towards the foundation and maintenance of 
similar les>; amlntious establishments both at home and abroad. 
Cinchonas, for example (trees yielding quinine), have been reared 
in great numbers at Kew, and exported to the botanic gardens 
and pharmaceutical |dsatations of India, Ceylon, and tli« West 
Indies. 

All this involves an enormous amount of correspondence, nice 
discrimination of materials, and a wise economical distribution of 
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time arifl la])Our. Sir W. J. Hooker, in his seventy-ninth year, 
is still vigorously engaged in the manageiuent of Kew Gardens, 
aided by his son Dr. Joseph Hooker, as Assistant- Director, him- 
Belf one of the most aooomplished, and probably the most philo- 
aophic, botoniato of our time. 

Among the works prodnoed by Sir W. J. Hooker up to this 
time may ho mentioned — 

'Tour in Ireland' (two edition?). 

'Descriptions of the Cryptogamic Plants in Humboldt's Gen. 
et Sp. I'laut. Orbis Isovi.' 

' Mnacologia Britannica ' (1 vol.), in conjunction with Dr. Tayloi* 
(two editions). 

New edition of ' Cui'tis' Flora Londineosis' and three Tolnmes 

of Supplement, in folio. 

* British Jungermannia)/ 1 vol. large 4to, 
*Musci Exotici.' 2 vols. 4to and 8vo, 

* Flora Scotica/ 1 vol. 8v o. 

'British FUyra' (1 rol. 8vo), which baa gone through eight edi- 
tions, the hist two in conjunction with Dr. Amott. 

Vol. V. of Sir Jamee Smith's 'English Flora' (or Vol. II. of 
'British Flora*), comprising the Cryptogamije of Great Britain. 

* Exotic Flora.* 2 vols, large 8vo, the plates in 4to. 

* Tf ones Filicum ' (2 vols, folio), in conjunc tion with Dr. (ireville. 

* Boiauical Miscellany.* 3 vols, large 8vo. 

'Journal of Botany/ being a second series of the preceding ; a 
third series, under the title of 'London Journal of Botany;' and 
a fourth series, entitled ' Kew Garden Miscellany.' 20 vols. 8yo. 

' Botanical Magazine/ of which tiie first fifty-three volumes were 
conducted by ^Ir. Curtis, Dr. Sims, and Mr. Gawler; the rest, 
vol. liv. to Ixxxix. (of the present year, 186;^), by Sir W. ,T. Hooker. 
This is probably the oldest periodical scientific work in existtiice, 
having been commenced by Mr. Curtis in 1793 and continued un- 
intermptedly to the present time, and comprises upwards of 5400 
figures executed by Sydenlumi Edwards, .Tohu Curtis, and (by far 
the greater nnmber and the best) Mr. Fitch. 

' Companion to the Botanical Magazine.' 2 vols. 8to. 

'Flora Boreal i-.'\merienna.* 2 vols, large ito. 

The botanical portion ot ' Murray's £nGyclopa;dia ol' Geography.* 
8vo. 

' Icones Rantamm Bariomm/ with 1000 pktes^ acoompanied 
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hy full descriptionB, Bvo. The last voliuno, bciTig the tenth, wai 
also issued separately, uuder the term of ' A Ceutury of New or 
Bare Ferns/ Large 8to. 

' Genera FiUcum/ illiistnited witibi Fignres of aU the GoierB bj 
Francis Bauer. i 

* A Second Century of New or Rare Ferns/ Large 8vo. 

' The Botany of Captain Beechey's Voyage/ in conjunction 
with Ur, Amott. 1 vol. 4to. 

' History of the Victoria Eegia/ Imperial folio. 

'Species Fificnm' ($ toIb. 8vo), of wbicb a supplementary ro* 
Imne is preparing. 

* British Ferns.' 1 vol. large Bvo, 
' Filices Exotica).' 1 vol. 4to. 

' (xardcu Ferns.' 1 vol. large 8vo, etc. 

Most of the above works are illuhtrateil l>v wry nmiicrous figures, 
partly executed by bir VV . J . Hooker, but chieiiy trom the talented 
pencilof Mr. Eiteh. 
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Tbb early career of ibis eminent mosical composer, like that of 
many others of his countrymen in science, art, and commerce, was 
of a chequered character. Bom in 1810, at 8Iu;fiiolcl, in York- 
shire, he hinl the misfortune to lose not only Im father, — llobert 
Bennett, a musician of more than average ability, and the organisb 
of the pariah chnrch of that town, — ^bnt his moUier also, at an age 
80 eaily tiiat he has scarcely any recoUeotion of them. Not very 
long after this severe loss, —indeed, whilst he was only three years 
old, ho was taken diaige of by his grandfather, John Bennett^ 
.who held the appointment of X'icnr Choral, or Lay Clerk, in 
King's College, Cambridge. Having di.scerned the dawning of 
musical genius in his interesting prolvijc, and with a view to make 
the acquirement of its theory and practice a means for the fatm:e 
liyelihood of the aomewhat pfreoodons boy, John Bennett entered 
him aa a dioriater of hia own College when he had readied hia 
eighth year, the age at which boya are usually admitted into Cathe- 
dral and Collegiate choirs, — those nurseries of musical, as they ought 
nlso to bo, agreeably to tiie statutes of founders and bcnofactora 
— but wliicli they now are not — of classical education. Here Wil- 
liam Sterndale Bennett's progress was so rapid, and hia talent so 
obvious, that he attracted the attenUon of the Rev. W. F. Hamil- 
Um, a member of Peter House, and spoedfly secnred his patrons- 
age. This gentleman, being persuaded that the gifted chorister of 
King's coald have no chance of rising to future eminence if ho re- 
.mained merely as a singing-boy in the choir nf that College, neg- 
lected as to Ids musical no less than as to hi.s ordinary education, 
made interest with the autburilies of the Kuyal A( adeuiy of Music, 
then but recently establidied in Hanover 8t|uare, London, who 
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ftfliiiitttHl him into that Institution at tho earliest moment its rules 
jwrmitted, — ten yotirs <iif af^e, — and forthwith took chargo of his 
studies. In entering this musical seminary it is customary lor ilie 
pupil to make clioioe of the inatrainent wliiok lie purposes to adopt 
as his spedality in after life. This choice, however, not pceclading 
the possibility of change at some future tinu, AVilliam Stemdale 
Bennett, aftt r a short time, gave up the violin as his instrument, 
and finally ahaiidunod it for tho pianoforte. The usefulness of his 
first selection has, however, been of considerable service to him in 
the prosecution of his studies, since it not only gave him a greater 
insight into the means of writing for stringed instrameuts, but en- 
abled him, by the correct judgment of the ear, to decide at once 
'as to the key-note of any diord, and emi of any single note wfaidi 
might be stmdc. This peculiarity is indeed possessed by Tiolin 
players in a much more accurate de*rree than by thd^e of any other 
insti ument ; and it needs no elaborate proof to indicate how highly 
important and advantageous the acquirement of such a facility 
must be to any musician who makes composition his study and 
punrait. 

. The violin having been discarded for the pfianolbrte, William 
Sterndale Bennett now assiduously applied liimself to obtain a 
master}' of the mechanic^il difTiciilties of the latter instruTncnt. 
In his j)rartice he had at first the assistance of Mr. William 
Holmes, an accomplished ])iaiiit.t of ai-kiKAvledLi^ctl merit. L'ntlor 
that geutlemau's tuition his progress was so rapid that he was 
speedily transferred to the care of Mr. Ciprittni Potter, who had 
been the pupil of Attwood, Calcott, and Crotch, each eminent 
•English mosidans in their respective departments, with whom he 
was afterwards most worthily to be compared. Mr. Potter was not 
only competent to instruct the young pianist in the sound method 
of musical practice peculiar to this country, but, having pursued 
his own studies iu Uermauy afler he had been parted with by the 
.English worthies with whom he had in earlier life been anociHted, 
•and having also enjoyed the friendship, advice, and assistance of 
Beethoven, he was able to instil into his juvenile pupiPs mind 
those comparatively modern adaptatkma which belong especially 
to the Gorman school, and arc of incomparable value, Tlii^; ^fr. 
Potter did with imcompromising fidelity, whilst, irom the perse- 
verance of his pupil, he was able to prognosticate his future 
celebrity. . . - . . : 
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Doling the time, however, that WiUuuu Sterndale Bennett was 
prosectitinpf liis design of bpcoming a well-skilled pianist under 
such competent instructors as Mr. William HolraeH and Mr. Cipri- 
ani Potter, he did nut omit to f^xc his altt^uticn to the study of 
the theory and ruleti ol" composition. Here, again, he was sin- 
gularly fortunate va obtaining the aid of Mt, Lucas, bimself one 
of tlie earliest and most aooompliabed pupils whom the Boyal 
Academy of Music " built " for the profession. Afterwards he be- 
came the pupil of Dr. Crotch in the department of thcor}' ; but 
he obtained verj' little assistance or tuition from that Pi-ofc5«<:or, 
who, upon his retirement from the Royal Academy, transferred 
liim to Mr. Cipriani I'otter, in whoso competency he was able to 
place the utmost confidence. 

No sooner bad the omde qrstem of musicat notation and the 
strict roles of hannony besn mastered, than William Sterndale 
Bennett turned hie attention to composition, and produced, as one 
of the first specimens of talent, that which was afterwards to give 
him more perhaps of Continental than of native renown, a Sym- 
phony, written upon the models of Haydn imd Mozart. This 
6ymphony was much admired, not only for the ireshness of its 
phrases, but on account of the cleverness of iostrumeutation by 
wbidi every eyotMic^ is cokmred. Tbe iertililgr of William Stem»- 
dsle Bennett's miaeal inTention, whilst under Mr. Lucas's tniticwi^ 
was considerable. He was incessantly at work^ and produced in 
rapid succession a series of fugues, as well as an overture to ' The 
Tempest,* wlu'rli indicated unqneationable talent and the largest 
promise. ATnuuf^rst the most noteworthy of the specimens he was 
then pongtantiy tkiowing oft' ut brief intervals, his I'ianoforte Con- 
certos in D minor, E fiat, and C minor may be particularly mea- 
ttoned. These Gcncertos were written whilst be was Mr. Potter's 
pupil, and the two latter were performed at concerts of the Phil- 
harmonic Society by tbs tpocial invitation of the Directors, con- 
tributing to his rising; repntntioTi, and indieariiig that a brilliant 
career was before him. He also iiad written two I'iuuoforte Con- 
certos in F minor, un overture entitled * I'lirisiua,' uud au instm- 
meutul Sestet for pianoforte, two violins, \'iola, violoncello, and 
donble-basa, before be bad completed his twentieth year. But 
▼eiy few of these speoiniens baye been publishedj and as tlray 
bave been laid aside because of the modesty cf the composer, 
zatber than on aoeoont of any imperlectian of stmctursj their veiy 
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existence is forgotten^ although there is not one^ amongst them 
that will not bcnr oompwiMm irith similar efforts of Mreral of tbe 
best and oldest masters. 

In the year 1836, after he had left tbe Royal Academy of Music, 
liaTing pabhshed several of his early compositions, William ^)erD- 
dale Bennett had the npood fortune to iriaTce the acqimintnTiro nnd 
ynn the esteem nrul regard of Mendelssohn. By the invitation, 
and at the earnest entroaty oi" that gfreat aud accomplished 
ma^mtro, he was induced to visit Germany and take up his resi- 
dence at Leipsic, wbere several of bis works, particttlarly bis 
overtures tbe 'Naiades' and 'Waldnympbe' (writt«i after be 
k'ft England), and his Pianoforte Concerto in C minnr, were per- 
formed at the celehratod (Jewandhaiis Ci>ncprt«, under ]\ft ikIcIr- 
sohn's own personal iliroctiDn.. 80 great is its popularity, that 
the former nf those compositions is constantly played at Leipsic, 
no less tliHu ill every otht'r town of Germany where purely clas- 
sical music is cultivated; indeed, no scheme of thoroughly ac- 
knowledged merit or ob^der is ever drawn for tbe best German 
instrumental concerts without the overture to the 'Naiades' 
forming one of its features. 

In spite of the proniiso indicated by liis compositions, and the 
assurance of success if he could but enjoy the benelits of Conti- 
nental exjjcrience, the world had hitherto not smiled very be- 
ztignaatly upon tbe rising pn^essor. His published compositions 
were much too classical to command a rapid sale, and but for 
the liberality of Messrs. Broadwood and Sons, the renowned 
pianoforte makers, it is doubtful wlietlier the juvenile aspirant 
could have accepted tlic patronage of Mcudolssnhn. They, how- 
ever, stepped in to hif* assistance, and sent liitn on his way, with 
such eucoui-ugement as only delicacy of feeling nnd kindness of 
bttirt can proJbr, They had oonfid^oe both in tbe integrity and 
•the tsleot of William Stemdale Bennett, and they have not been 
disappointed in bim, either as a man or as a musician. 

Whilst residing in Germany, where he remained during the 
years 18-j7 and 1838, William Sterndalc Bennett often played in 
public at the (Tewandhaus Concorts, — his own Concerto in C minor 
most frequently, — aud also brought out several of the overtures 
he had previonsly written, but not published in Engluiid, all of 
which, especially the 'Naiades,' as has been mentioned, being 
most fbvourably received. At tiie en^ of two yeafs^jears of in- 
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tenfle application and stndj' — beretorned to London, where be 
artabitthed himmlf, and at once obtained the highest reputation 

as ft composer, a pianist, and a teacher of music. At this time 
he liad the <:^oo(\ fortune to make the luviunnitance iiiul win the 
affections of Miss Wood — henself an uccuuiplibihed jiiauist rioin 
having had the advantage of being instructed by Mr8. Auder.suii 
^the daughter of Captain Wood« an offieer jn the Bojral ISary, 
who resided at Sonthtmipton. A few jemrs alter WiUiion Stem- 
dale Bennett's retmn to London he married this lady, with whom 
Jbe lired in the most perfect harmony and affection of married life 
until last year (18G2 ), when, after peveral months of severe afflic- 
tion, she died, to the almost inconsolable prief of her husband and 
three children — a son and two daughters — who survive her. 
If\l)il8t a pupil in the Koyal Academy and paying his addresses to 
this lady, he wrote an orerture (amongst the most fiunle and ele- 
gant of his lererol aroheetral prelodes), now well known from 
being annexed to his popular Cantata, ' Tlio May Queen/ written 
expressly for the Musical Festival at Leeds in 1858, which he 
liimsolf conducted. This overture, to which he had at first ^iven 
the title ' Marie-le-Bois,' had not been previously published. 

Soon after his return from Germany and his estahlisilimcnt in 
London, WilUam Stemdale Bennett brought out his orertores, 
the 'Naiades/ and 'Wood Nymphs/ better known at Leipsic by 
ita German title, ' Waldnymphe,' and afterwards that wliich he 
had entitled ' Parisina/ previously to his Irving England, Each 
of thejsp orrhestrnl pTTlndes roiitiin many elegant and oriifinal 
specimens of part wntmg, and Inlly eontirin Mcndel^^sohn's judg- 
ment respecting their merit. After producing these compositions 
he gave his attention almost exclusively to tuition, and has rarely 
deroted himself to the higher department of his profession, except 
when any special occasion has called for the exercise of his powers. 

Independently, however, of his standing as a London musician 
and Conductor of the Philharmonic Soeiety, William Stemdale 
Bennett also holds another honourable otiice, as Professor of Music 
in the University of Cambridge. 'Vo this Professorship he was 
unanimously elected in 1856, upon the death of Dr. Walmsley; 
the duties which devolve upon him ia Has office are not, how- 
eyer, onerous, being chiefly confined to the examination of exer^ 
cises for mnsica] degrees, and to conducting two or three concerts 
daring the wint«r and spring terms. 
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Of late Tears, with the exception of the two CsntataB written to 

order, — * The May Queen,* for Leeds ; that for the opening' of the 
Great International Exhibition of l<sn2; tli(> Fantasiji-dvi rtnre, 
* l^ir!irlt"<c find the PfH/ for the .luljiloc Concert of the Pliilhar- 
nioiiic Society, and hia Ode for the Installation of the Duke of 
Devonshire as Chancellor of the University of Cambridge, — the 
last three works all written last year, — ^William Stemdale Bennett 
has written nothing of note ; neither liaa lie published any other 
works upon the tlieory and study of milBic thini his ' Classical 
Practice for the I'ianofortc,' which appeared in 1841, and a ' Dis- 
course upon Harmony,' which followed in 1849. Truly, tliercfore, 
may every lover of music endorse the following remarks, recently 
made by another emiueut musical Professor (Herr Ei ust Pauer) :-— 
''For myself, I must be permittocl to ea^nesB my regret that thia 
accomplished master now writes ao little, and leaves an expectant 
public without fresh pubHcations. Haa the minatrel Yamg up hie 
lyre for ever? It is to be hoped not/' 
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RoDKRT Cordon Latham, eldest son of the Eev. Thomas Tintham, 
of IJillin^rhoroiiirh, Lincolnshire, born in the vicarage of that 
villagu, March 21, loi'J.. Early in 1819 ho was ontorcd at Eton, 
at the bottom of Bchool, for wliich he was educated by his father 
jrith the special view of a Fellowahip of Eing's College, Cam- 
bridge. 

About two years afterwards he was admitted on the Foundation j 
and, in ^fay, 1829, having narrowly escaped tho equivocal advan- 
tage of gettincr what was tht-n called tho Mnnfem, went otl'to King's, 
where he took iiis Fellowship and degrees in the regular manner. 
With his Fellowship, — all the more valuable, in hia eyes, for being 
a lay one^— he was in no hniry about a professioii^ and passed tiie 
frst year after his B.A. degree at a tittle village near Hamburgh 
in Copenhagen^ and in Christiania. This was peihaps the most 
important year in his life^ as^ daring it, his reading was largely, 
if not exclusively, philological. Professor Carlingberp^ in Ham- 
burg, and Mr. C. L. Daae, then n student, and now Professor of 
History in the University of Christiania, had much to do in the 
direction of his studies; especially in fimiiliariging him with the 
Comparative Grammar of Bopp, of which the first number was 
jnst pnblidied^ aad the writings, en masse, of the great I^nidi 
philologuo Bade. His early introduction to these he has abrays 
considered a o^eat ndvnntapre. 

In 18'io he di'clared lor ^Jediciue, and attended the necessary 
lectures, those of l)rs. Havilund, Bond, and Cliuke, and of Professor 
Hensiow, at Cambridge, making the most of the opportunities 
affbrded by the Addenbrooke Ho^tal. In Iioodon he was a 
atndent (chiefly in the wards of his relation, Dr> P. H. liatham), 
at St« Bartholomew's. 

VOL. I. P 
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literature, hmmver, kept pari pattu with Medicine, or, rather, 
ran ahead of it A lew weeks after olHaining (in 1842) hia 

Lic('ns(i from the College of Pliysicians, he was elected tO the 
Physiciansliip of tlio St. George's and St. James'H Dispenfiaiy. 
Ho then bccnme TiCcturt r on Foron^ic Medicine, and afterwards 
on Materia Medica, at the MiUdle.sex Hospital. Finally (in IP Mr) 
he was elected Phy.sician to that Institution. Uo always refers 
his promotion to the first and last of these offices to dint of can- 
vassing, and to the effect of a general, rather than a profesraonal, 
reputation for ability, — adding, with what is doubtless genuine sin- 
cerity, that be kept fitter men out of each place. In 18i9 he 
resigned lii« nppnintmonts and such private practice as he had, 
taking leave of the active j)art of the profession, but ever retaining 
s lively sense of the vahu' of a medical education, and a feeling of 
satisfaction of having followed the calling. 

We must now go back fifteen years and foUow his Htenuy his- 
tory, which was, of course, to a great extent, concurrent with hia 
medical. ITio effect of his Seandinavnan studies was to send him 
back to England an ardent admirer of the great Danish philologne, 
a .strong advocate for the system of mi ta^raphy, or trans1itenitif>n as 
applied to alphabets other than Eur<ipi an, aiid (as akin to this) a 
phonetic speller. Hence, duriug the year 18Ji4, eaiuo oui his three 
first literary essays — short pamphlets or tracts. 1. * An Abstract 
of Eask's Es.sjiy oa the Sibilants,^ with his alphabet fm* the transli- 
teration of the Georgiaaaud Armenian hmgoages. 2. 'An Address 
to the Authors of England and America,' in favour of Phonetic 
Spelling. 3. 'A (^reek Grammar,' with the Greek in English cha- 
racters. 

Then came an edition of Cicero's * Epi'stohe ad FamiliaroH,' and 
* Ad Atticiun,' with English notes. Then a time for mixing in 
political jofumslism through the Cambridge liberal paper, followed 
by smsll contributions to periodicsls now extinct, in verse as well 
as in prose. Tlicn, in 1838, translations of Frithiof's Saga and 
Axel, from the Swedish of Tegn^r. Tlien (in 1840) 'Norway and 
the NonvecrianR,' All this seems to have been writinp'' for the 
mere pleasure 'A' doing so. We have not heard that any of these 
lucubrations Avere even mi.stukeu for a work that "no jront lenum's 
library should bo without." In his tmnslation of Frithiof's Saga, 
a notable share waa taken by his old schooUfellow and brother- 
in-law. Professor, now Sir Edward, Creasy ^ indeed the work is a 
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joint prodoctkm. In 1839, tlie resignation by Professor Rogers of 
the Chair of English Language and Lit<jrature, in University Col- 
loprc, London, left a vacancy, whirli Mr. Lntham was chosen to fill 
up. Tlie result was his first work of any note, 'The Eii<rlisli lan- 
guage,' publiiihed in 1841. Though this appointment tixed him for 
the greater part of the year in Loadoiii he was still able and willing 
to past the vacations in Cambridge ; and it was not until he took 
his license that he cast anchor for good in London. 

To the Transactions of the Philological Society, established in 
he was an early and a somewhat liberal contribntor, writing 
miscellaneous pji]>ers on outlying subjects, (niiiiilius lin<fi(i'n el 
quihmiUim aiiis : translator^ too, of Sydenham for the Sydenham 
Society, and, what looks more like a Uteraiy man, ex profcsw, a 
regnlar contribntor to the 'Morning Chroniole/ then nndw the po> 
litical inflnence of Sir John Easthope, and the editorship of his 
son-in*law. 

Tjnrfrely modified by his medical education, his Philology gra- 
dually developed itself on the side of Ethnolo^'\ , and in the eyes of 
many has, of late, become merged in it. in 1844, ho attended the 
York Meeting of the British Association ^or the Advancement of 
Sdenoe, and in oonjnnction with Drs*Prichard, Hodgkin, and King, 
worked hard in getting Ethnology recognized as a suhgect suffi. 
cienUy scientific to bo allowed a place at the meetings. At first 
it was attached to Medicjil Science, with which it nmnlixaiTiuted 
badly. Eventually, howcvc r, it joined jiartui rship with Geography ; 
Geography itself a«sotiat<.d with Geology, having been nearly 
swamped by its more popular rival. In 1850 he published * The 
Varieties of Man,' followed by ' The Qermania of Tacitns, with 
EUinological Notes,* and somewhat later by ' Man and hia Migra- 
tioiis,* 'The Et!iii(ilo<_ry ,,f Europe,' 'Tlie Ethnology of the British 
Colonies,' and ' i he Ethnology of the British Islands,'^ — ^thcso four 
last small works. Meanwhile, his * English Language ' had been 
reproduced in several smaller volumes, and adapted, in different 
forms, for schools and scholars of varions kinds. In 1852 hu 
undertook the direction of the Ethnological Department of the 
Crystal Palace, the whole plan, of which his was only a port, being 
a noble one. Its general character was sketched in a vigorous, 
though rough draft, by the late Edward Forbc, nnd approved 
by Sir Joseph Paxt<m. An adequate, not to say liberal sum, was 
to be devoted uunually for Natural History — JSaturul History 
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meaning Zoology, Bdnontology, Botany, and Et1mol<^. The 

grouping was to give the plants, the animals, and tiie hnman in- 

haljittuits of the diflorcnt parts of the world in an accurate geogra- 
phical association. Of the work hitherto rlone, it may fairly bo 
gaid that it is sufficient to show that the great difficulties con- 
nected with so bold and comprehensive an undertaking were not 
nisnrflMontebfe* 

'The Native Booea of the Bnamoa Empire' (pobliehed, as we may 
guess a priori, in the year of the Crimean War), and a largely 

annotated edition of Prichard's ' Eastem Origin of the Celtic Races/ 
were followed in 1 858 by ' Descriptive Kthnology/ for which the 
account of Polynesia and America has still to be written; this 
last being followed, in 18(32, by 'Coinpanitive Philolo<^,' 

Concerning Dr. Latham's opinions upon the higher questions 
connected with the Natoral ^story of li^, we find little that ia 
either Teiy definite or very explicit. He seema to {mfer 1^ deli- 
very of facts and the exhibition of methods to general theories, and 
is often silent where a decided o| ini >n is expected. From two 
papers, however, an article in the M'hilo.sophical Journal,' and an- 
other on the Antiquity of Man, in the ' Westminster Keview/ the 
general bias of his opinion may be ascertained, in the firsts he 
commits himself to the doctrine that definite classes are obtained 
only when there has been an obliteration of tnnntional forma ; in 
the second, he holds that the origin of protoplasts is extra-soira- 
tific, and that it roust rest, not on inference, but on specific his- 
torical evidence, being a physical effect without any cause within 
the range of physical induction. Cf^nfistency in these views must 
of course mnke the origin, as well as the antiquity of man, an open 
question at the very least. 

The opu» magn um, however, of Dr. B. G. Latham, — a new 
edition of Johnson's Dietionaiy, whidi has been for some years in 
his hands, — ^is to be published, we believe, within a few weeks. 
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William FEUGUtisON was born at Prestonpans — celebrated as tho 
aoene of Johnny Cope's rapid ride — in the year 1808. He re- 
oehred his early edacatloii fint at a looal school, and sabeeqnently 
at the High School of Edinburgh and the Umrersil^. When the 
time came to fix upon a profession, he turned his attention to 
tho law, and actually began to stud}* it ; lu' sotai lioworcr tirod 
of that, which seemed very dull work, nnd betook himself to the 
more congenial pursuits of anatomy and surgery. At this period. 
Dr. Knox, one of the most mtraordinary men of his day, was in 
the height of his reputation as an anatomioal teacher, holding this 
position until the period of the Burke and Hare hnsiness, when 
an excitod mob attacked his dissecting rooms, under an absnrd 
idea that he was not ignorant of the manner in which the unfor- 
tunate victims of these wretches had met their death. An espe- 
cial feature in Knox was his power of instilling into his pupils a 
somen^iat simihu* kind <^ lore for anatomy as existed in himself; 
and yonng Fergnsson soon became a devoted admirer both of the 
great artist who took so mnch pains to teach, and of the poFsait 
itself. In course of time he went throogh his stndiee, took his 
Burprical diploma before he wns twenty.one, and in another year 
passed tho examination for tlie I'ellowship of the College of Sur- 
geons, the highest distinction a surgeon could obtain. Knox'si 
reputation as an anatwottical teadier was now so great that he 
required some cme to assist him in his arduous work, and he at 
once offered terms to his old pupil Fergnsson, who entered heart 
and soul into his work, and began to lecture both on anatomy and 
snri'crv. nnd thus laid the solid foundation for (he |»Teat success 
which iulloweU in after life. He was i»oou in great repute, both 
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M a Teacher of Anatomy wad BB s Sn^cal Practitioner, and it 
was evident that although so mnch yonng^cr than either of them, 
he would shrirtly l»o tlie competitor witli thn rn-pnt chiefs of Edin** 
burgh Hurgery, Listou and Syme ; but after a period of little less 
than teu years from the date of his career as a public teacher, 
durmg which time lie had become married to a lady of property, 
and had been acquiring a good' practice, aa event which turned 
out to be the mc 1 iiuportant in his career occurred. The dirty, 
shabby-looking old workhouse of St. Clement Danes, at the 
comer of Portug^al Street, was taken by the authorities of Kinfr's 
College, London, which had ra]iidly obtained great reputes as a 
Medical School, and converted into a hospital containing 120 
beds. Hero was an opportunity for a joong and enterprising 
surgeon to distrngaiah himself, and Ferguason determined to cast 
in his lot witil tlie many othOTS who were trying for the post; and 
such was his well-known character in Edinburgh, that ho was nt 
once elected Professor of Siirfjcry in Kind's Colh ti^e, and Surgeuu 
to the Hospital. This happened in the year 1S4U, when Mr. Fi r- 
gussou was only thirty-two, and he had to betake himself and his 
honsehold goods to the great metropolis and to oommwoe his career 
over again in the midst of fonnidable difficulties ; for it must be 
borne in mind that a certain number of years must elapse before 
tiie most skilful snrgeon can make way in a place like London, and 
a large expense was <>f necessity entailed upon Fcrfrnsson in re- 
moving, and keeping up an appearaneo suitable to liis position. 
The celebrated Robert Listen had a few years j)reviously u<i(ipt<;d 
the same course, by removing from Edinburgh to the University 
College, and he, after a sharp straggle, was meeting with great 
success, and holding a most prominent position mnongst the giants 
of surgery, of whom there were then not a few. Sir Astley Cooper, 
Ih'odie, Guthrie, Key. (.nwn-Hoe, and Tyrnll, with aliost of others, 
were cariyiu*^ ott the pnaes ut their calling, and apparently leaving 
little room for any one else, huwcver enterprising ; but Fergusijou 
had not shown himself long in the wards and operating theatre of 
Kng's College Hospital, before he began to attract aniTeTsal at- 
tention to his extraordinaiy &ats of surgery. Those who witnessed 
his operations were struck vrith the manner in which ho accom- 
plished them, and his reputation began to spread rapidly. Most 
severe cases were broui/ht to liiiu fur operation, and amongst 
others, in the year was a young woman who had the moiit 
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cxtonsivf discaso of the upper jaw ; she had boon f\n inmate? ofono 
of the fjondon Hospit^, aud under the care of one of the most 
oelfllnrated surgeons of the day, but nothing was done for the poor 
woman, who, hearing of Fergnsion'e repate as an operator, betook 
herself to King's College Hospital* As a skilfnl snrgeoD, he did 
not hesitate, but determined to perform the haiordoos aad then 
|ittl(> kTio:m nppmtioTi of rf-moval of the pntirr npprr jaw on one 
fide. This proceeding was accoraphslicd in the most masterly 
manticr before a larg(j crowd of medical men, aud the patient 
made an excellent recovery. Perhaps no single case of surgery 
did more good to Fcrgusson than this, although he was sively 
and vapidly gaining ground and ontstiipping his numerous cool- 
petitors in the race of fame, who in various ways evinced no little 
jcalntisv of the ynnn^»' pan-run from the north country. After a 
few trviti;,' and anxious yeari^, practice began rapidly to come in, 
and lUii^ wjis greatly iucreaaed by the death, first of Tjistou, who 
died in 18i7, and secondly, of Aston Key, who was curried off by 
cholera in 1849. Sir Benjamin Brodie was at this time, and for 
some years ofteirwards, the leader in surgeiy ; but with this one 
exception, the subject of our memoir stood forward as the first, 
and as an operator certainly the most prominent, since the deaths 
of Fvi'^t'M) and Key; and now since the decease of Brodie, he 
is looked upon by universal consent as the foremost surgeon in 
Britain. 

As might be expected, Mr. Fergnason has aoipiured all the 
honours which it is possible for a man in his position to obtain. 

lie is an F.R.S., both of Edinburgh and London. He was in 
1848 elcc ted Surt/eon Extraordinary, and in 1849 Surgeon in Ordi- 
nary to the late Prince Consort, and a few years later was made 
Surgeon l]xtraordinar\' to Her Majesty. He was appointed Exa- 
miner in Surgery to the London University, and in 1861 he was 
elected on die Council of the Boyal College of Surgeons. This 
latter event is perhaps one of the most memorable in his career, 
and if we mistake not, one of the most pleasing, for it took place 
under most peculiar cirrnmstances, and evinced in what high esti- 
mation he was held by his professional brethren. 

A seat on the Council is the height of every eminent surgeon's 
ambition, but according to the bye-laws of the charter of the Col- 
lege, granted in 1843, a surgeon, whatever be his eminence or 
skilC must be a certain number of years a member of the College 
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before he can bo a oatitlidate for the Council ; now as Fcrji^isson 
did uot pass his examination until 1840, the year he caiiie tu Lou- 
tluu, it oui bo readily understood that there were a great many 
men senior to him wlio ftfuled tbemsetres of thor poaitioii and 
right to become CooncUlovs ; conseqaently some snrgeona of mnch 
less repute but more advanced in years than Mr. Fwgneaon be- 
came elected^ whilst many others, still hia seniors, were awaiting 
thoir tnm, and in the natural course of tbinga several years would 
elapse l>eforo his candidature. 

I'or some years, it had heeu felt by many that notwithstanding 
his being a junior, Mr. Fergusson'a eminenoe in his profession 
fiiUy entitled him to a seat on the Cooncil ; but the elderiy gentle- 
men who constituted that body did not wish their old rule to be 
broken through. Sereral of Mr. Fergusson's friends, liowover, 
amonjrst whom were some of the most Jicrivc and influential junior 
Fellows of the Collcg-e, determiiu d to bring his name forward in 
18G1. The contest wa& a keen cue, for it was well known that the 
whole body of Councillors, sticking to their ancient traditions, had 
banded themselves together to prevent one so fiir out of his tnm from 
coming amongst them, and the influence of these gentlemen was 
very f^reat, but they strove in vain ; Mr. Fergusson's high profes- 
sional and personal character giiincd him the day, and much to the 
chagrin of the board he was elected a Councillor. It is however 
very evident that these gentlemen have become more than recon- 
ciled to his presence amongst them, for he has been recently elected 
Frofessw of Surgery to the College of Surgeons, and this election 
was made by tbe rerj body who so strenuously opposed his intro- 
duction among them. 

Although !Mr. Fergusson's time has been mainly spent in the 
active duties of his profession, he has contributed in no slipht de- 
gree to its litei-ature. In 1810 lie brought out his work uu Prae- 
tical Surgerj', which at once took a high position amongst the 
standard works, as is evinced by the issue of three other editions 
smce that period. Tbh book is mndi resorted to as a teact«book 
by hi? pupils, as well as by surgeons in every part of the globe. 
In 1 845 he published his paper on Staphyloraphy, or the operation 
for Cleft Palate, a beuutifxd application of Anatomy and Physiology 
to tlie surgical relief of one of the most distressing deformities to 
which man is liable, llefore his views and practice were made 
known and resorted to, all was dark and imoertain regarding the 
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treatment of thk malformation ; bnt the mode of operation adopted 
by Mr, Ferj^usson has proved to be most mooessfnl, and if he pos- 

sp^iscd no other claim, this hciuitirul dist ovcfy nlniip wouhi entitle 
liiin to tlie liighest rnnk of bc-ifutilic surgery. Otlicr j iniior'^ on 
Pnu;ticul Surgery have from time to time been published bj him 
in the Transactions and Journals. 

Mr, Fergusson haa more partkulaily distinguisbed bimnelf in 
connection with two of the most important operations in surgery 
whi( li have of late years been practised, viz. excision d the head 
of the femur in old and incurable cases of hip disease, and excision 
of the kniH? in like instance!* of di-^rnso in that joint. Kach of those 
operations had been occasionally peirui*med many \ curii ago, but 
they had btioiue abandoned, and the unfortunate subjects of these 
complaints were left to die in the one instance, or undergo ampn- 
taition of the thigh in the other. Mr. Fergusson revived the first- 
mentioned opeitttion in the year and the latter in 18dO. 
Great opposition was excited against both these proceedings, but, 
tliank-j to the vmwoaricd energies of Mr. Fergusson, and of thn«;f» 
buigtious who fullowLMl in his i"ti<)tste]»s, they have both bccoiuG 
recognized operatious iu surgery, and woodou legs are much more 
rarely seen than formerly. Mr. Fergusson has highly distin- 
guished himself also in connection with the subject of Lithotomy 
and Lithotrity, the simplest and most efficient instniment for per- 
forming tlie latter operation being his own invention. 

Perhaps it may not be out of place to compare the subject of 
this nu iiioir as i\ <iri-t at surgeou with a man to whom he was 
simdur iu many points, and of whoso surpassing surgical attain- 
ments be was a most devoted admirer, — ^we allude to tho kte 
Robert liiston. They were both educated in the same school, and 
each seemed to be imbued with the same intense love for anato- 
mical and surgical pursuits. Btjth of thctn were singularly gifted 
by nature witlj that manual dexterity without tho possession of 
which it is impo;-<il>lo for a mnn to l>o n r^ood surfTPO!? in tlio 
amplest sense of tiic wortl, and consi^-t^ueutly they both became 
most brilliant operators ; indeed, to no two men is operative sur- 
gery more indebted for the perfect state to which it has now been 
brought than to Listen and Fergusson. As an operator, Liston 
has never been surpassed, but Fergusson may well be considered 
his equal. It is tnio I.i-t tn possessed a more powerful fnimo and 
more strength of band than does Fergusson, but in all other 
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itsspects tliere was littlo difference betwotm them. Liston's temper 
was hasty, and at tilings ho possossod littli" scir-contr-ol, ronso- 
qucTitly lie was ]vd iuto one or two rash t'lTors whicli would have 
st'riou.sly daiuaf^ed a less einineDt man. Fer«]f«ssoii's calm temper 
and perfect self-control effectually prevent him from judging or 
acting nishly, and here be Had the advantage oror Liston ; and it 
is a qaestion whether Fergnwon's personal qnalitaes woald not 
liavo caused him to outstrip his gigantic rival in pablic estimationy 
had the latter been spared for many years longer. 

Mr. Ferpriisson pnssevsos all the qualities necessary to form a 
great sut^^imjh, boili iiliysically and morally. Ho is tall and well- 
developeil, and very active, and wields that best of all snrprical 
instrumenta, a well-formed and maBsive right hand, with great 
power, yet with singular precision and gentleness, so that the 
master-spirit which gnides it is as perceptible in the most delicate 
of surgical manoDUTres, as in those calling for the exercise of the 
greatest power and eiier^'v. He p<^s«ose(»s a remarkable eye for 
detecting and disc riiiiinatiiii^ the varied fonns of surgical disca.se 
which present, and although, like the majority of his conntnTnen, 
slow and cautious in expressing an opinion, it is evident to those 
who have watched htm at tiie bedside, that he quickly deddes in 
his own mind as to the nature of the case. 

He has a wonderful self-control, and possesses a serenity of 
temper which is sctircely ever ruffled under the most trying cir* 
cumstances. Intent on his work, nnd firm in purpose, he rapidly 
acquires the confidence bot h of the patients and of the professional 
men to whoso assistance ho m so frequently called iu the most 
tiding emergencies. 
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Solomon Alexander Hart was born at Pljiuoutb, in Devonsliire, 
— a locality that has probablj forniahed mora artiBts than any 
other in the kingdom,— in a oonnly that is notorioiu for ite singnlar 
indifference and apathy towards the cultivation of arts. In his 
day. Prince was so proud of the product s of his county as to liave 
rhrnnicled a history of tbo more celebrated of his " \\'oi tliio.H of 
Devon." At a later iiltIcmI iJrockedon, a native of Tutuess, was 
wont to say that the only countenance ever shown him was tho 
purchase of one of his sketches^ whidij as a presentation, served the 
purpose of an electioneering bribej while, from the commencement 
of his career, Uaydon was left totally imheeded, and other artists 
lived to see tho prefcranoe given to strau^rs of inferior preteit- 
sions nnd talent?, — oxpmplifyincr ncfain the force of the adage of 
the lackinir f)f lioiiour to the j)ropliet in his own country. There is 
now no chronicler ibr the worthies of the county ; and it is almont 
the oiJy county in the kingdom unrepresented by auy annual ex- 
hibition of fine arts in any one of its towns. 

Amid sach local disadvantages of means of training, the subject 
of this notice left his native town for the great nu^tropoHs in the 
yoar 1 '^"2", witli the iiitinitirm of becnTninir a pupil of Mr. CliarU's 
Warren, then cclebratcil as an cti jiax i r nt' book-prints from ilhis- 
trations by Smirke, 8tothard, \\ estall, and others of the lit^^rature 
current at that time. 

The earliest instruction the artist received was at the hands of 
his lather, Mr. Samnri Hart, a person of considerable intelligence, 
who had studied miniatura painting under Mr. Abraham Daniels, 
a miniature painter, a native of Hath, whd, likt* tin Ituli.m artists 
of the middle ages, combined with the painter's art the practice 
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of jewellery, chasing, the art of setting precious Btone^, atid en- 
graving. In Bromley's * Catalogue of Britinli Engravers * the elder 
Mr. Hart is mentioned ns the engraver of t ortaiu fignre-subjeot-s, 
though it does not apju ar that he pursued this branch of the art 
to any great extent. He drew from the antique in London, under 
the ouspioes of James NorOiooto; but be soon quitted London and 
the fine arts to return to Pljmontb, to ftdfil an engagement he had 
contracted with the mother of the snbject of our present memoir. 
The experienoeand knowledge which he had derived from previous 
essays in fine art were cnnimunicati'd to bis son, and served as 
the luisis of an art education wliich was afterwards to undergo the 
discipline supplied by an orgunizod schodl of art. The negotia- 
tions with Mr. Charles Warren, and ufierwards with Mr. Scriven, 
a chalk or stipple engraver, having gone off, Mr. Hart in 1828 
entered as a probationer into the sdiools of the Boysl Academy, 
received in due course his ticket as a stadent, .studied afterwards 
in the Life academy, but did not make use of the Painting school 
for any other purpose than investit^ating the motives of such pic- 
tures as were fnnn time to time lent to this department, believing 
that copying servilely from a variety of styles and various practices 
only tended to promote torpor of those powers that should be 
exercised in the investigation of principles ; and that copying, at 
best, only cultivated medianism and terminated m mam^foctore. 
Like most persons emerging into active life, Mr. Hart had, in 
addition to the struggles and vicissitudes of a professional career, 
the cliMrp-e of domestic duties. On reference to the Exhibition 
Cataloifues (•!' the Royal Ai-adimy, we find some of the earliest 
prodattiuus of his pencil nxiuiatures, among which may be noticed 
the miniature of the parent to whmn, aa we have said, he owed 
his earliest indoctrination in his profession. 

The repetition of the motives and the construction of the mima> 
ture, and the commonplaces to which such a devotion of time would 
lead, were little in accordance either with the tastes or the am- 
bition of the youthful artist, who craved for more extended dimen- 
sions on which tu expatiate, and sought themes of more general 
interest than the gratilication of personal vanity or the record of 
tho casualties of nature. Accordingly, in 1828 his first picture in oil, 
exhibited at the British Institution, manifested the aspirations of the 
painter, and met with reeoi^^nitiou at the hands of a Mr. Hudson, 
who immediately puicbaaed it from its walls. In 1830 the first of 
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a series of pictnres, illiisteatiye of ceremonies of tlie Jewish Te3igi<m« 
exhibited at tlie Suffolk Street Exhibition, attraofced much atten- 
tion, wns pnroliased hy the hito Mr. Vernon (now in the Vpmon 
Gallerj'), and was followed by nmny commissions for other sub- 
jects as well from the Roman Catholic as the Jewieth ritual. For 
Mr. Yemon^ Mr. Wells, the late Lord Lansdowne, Lord Fam- 
boroQgh, and otiher noblemen and gendemen then distingnisbed 
as ooUectors, Mr. Hart oontinaed a series of illustrations iHucli« 
being singular in their treatment and novel in their themes, were 
very popular. T^iit tlie artist was now anxious to niustrate some 
phase in history, poetry, or fiction, in ISo'S appeared at the Suf- 
folk Street Gallery * Wolsey's Arrival at Leicester Abbey by Torch- 
light,' purchased by J. P. Ord, Esq. ; and in 1834 a picture on ex- 
tended dimensions, subject, "The Qnanrel Scene, fVom Sbakspeare's 
Heniythe Eighth, betwe«ii Wolsey and Bnckingham/ attracted the 
notice of the late Lord Northwick, in whose oollection it remained 
until the contents of the gallery were dispersed. This was fol- 
lowed in 1835 by another lar^i^e picture, nn ilhi.stration from Sir 
Walter Scott's 'Tales of tlio CniBuders,' — tlie scene l)etwf»on 
Kichard Coeur-de-Lioii and Salatlin disguised as a phyaiciau, in 
which the monarch is m vain advised not to drink the medicated 
water,— a work which won for its author the Coiporation Prize of 
koO from the town of Liverpool, in which place it was shown after 
its exhibition in the Royal Academy. It was in consequence of 
this production that in the month of November of the snme year 
Mr. Hart was admitted into the ranks of the Koyal Acadiiny as 
an Associate, in which class he remained until the year 18 U ; 
having meanwhile, in 1836, «chibited at tiie Boysl Academy a 
large picture of ' Sir Thomas Jones receiving his Father's Bene- 
diction in the Court cf King's Bench,' it having been the custom 
of the Lord Chancellor, previous to taking his seat in the Court <^ 
CSiancery, to pass into the Court of which his father was a Puisne 
Jodge, and kneel to receive this diurnal benediction. This pic- 
ture was purchased by Aldermau Salomons, and is now a con- 
spicuous feature in the gallery at Broom Tunbridge Wells. 

In 1&S& two smaller pictures only appeared, one, entitled 
'An Early Reading of Shakspeare,' was afterwards lodged by 
the artist as his diploma presentation work on being elevated 
to the rank of an Academician, — an cv'-nt tliat took place in the 
month of February, 1841, consequent uu the appi^urauco of tbo 
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artist's largest picture and most extensive compoBition, 'The 
Execution of Iiady Jano Grey on Tower Uill/ exhibited at the 
Royal Academy the previous year (18-40). 

At the end of the summer of the year 1841 Mr. TTurt left 
England for the iirst time, to muk*d acquaintance with lixuHe 
wovln of art which, while they oonstitute the gbriea of the eeveral 
cities whidi they adorn, fi»m to the student and the man of 
taste the canons of principle and codes of practice of the art. 
Having passed through Paris and visited the Louvre, our artist 
sought without nnnecessnr}^ delay the rli>f.<-'Viruvrc of the most 
distinguished master? in r!ie strontj^holds or i liief locahties of their 
practice in Italy. Pu.^.^in^ through Turiu and Milan, after hehold- 
ing the glories of the lirera, inspecting the Eclectics at Bologna, 
and Correggio at Parma. Florence, — ^the cradle of the Arts, as it 
has been justly ternied,->detained him some weeks with the fasci- 
nation that chnrch, monastery, aud gallery present in fresco and oil 
picture, from the so-called revival to the latest days of practice. 
PisHj with its Campo Santo, offered f^eat interest in some of the 
earliest, as llume did ol the later times ; from Giotto to Hnphnol, — 
the Alpha and the Omega of ai't practice. Returning from Xaples 
by way of Bome, the Tuscan territory, (after visiting Pomgis and 
Assist,) with the towns of Areszo, Siena, Pistoia, ete.> all contained 
matters of illustration in Art history. Proceeding homeward by 
way of Florence to Forli, across the Apennines from the Mediterra- 
nean to the Adriatic, liavenna gave anotlu r exemplification of the 
prowesH of Giotto, as well as the degree in which the slieplierd- 
painter availed hinibelf of Ll»u Bysiantine nioaic \v;il]-]iii tiire. N't)r 
was this influence unfelt in Padua, where, after having lull I'crruru, 
the works of Giotto and his school again appear. The Arena, the 
Church of the Santo, were in striking contrast, in motive ss well 
as in conduct, with the works in fresco by Titian. In Venice the 
most accomplished efforts of the great school of colouriats can alone 
be estimnted, to mti efficient upprecijition of which a journey in the 
1 riuhan Alps lornied a jtrooil preparation, Treviso, Castel Franco, 
Bassano and its neigh bouriiood, attested the origin of many of the 
motive of the pictures from the hands of her native painters. 
Not only colour, but in the architectural forms supplied by the 
palaces of Venice, Vercma, Vicensa, the antiquities of Brescia, and 
in the intermediate villages, every place supplied or teemed with 
evidences of artistic inspiration, often explaining the origin of 
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modi with whicli we accredit tiie antiior for originiilily of de- 
sign or ingennity in contrivance. Retnnung home at the end of 
the year 1842 through the Tyrol, after a totir of gixteen months, 

by way of Munich, the nrt condition of that city was expres- 
sive rather of the reproduc tive than the originative spirit of her 
Rrtist», and the strong Gtriunn analytic spirit fostered by the Poet- 
King Ludwig has, at least, the merit of having set up the Tuscan 
metiopolis as the model for her own capital city. To the inquir- 
ing student a visit to the German and Rhenish cities, if made 
after the toor of those of Italy, is deeply instrDctire of the sonroe 
of the excellence beheld in the architecture and painting of the 
last generatio n m n* rmany. The works of Kubrns and Vandyke, 
whether in the l*iuacothek at Munich, or in the churches or 
gallery of Antwerp, instruct in the degree in which Kubens had 
looked at Michael Angelo, and together with his pupil Vandyke, 
had both studied the colour of Titian. 

There is a mianimity of opinion on the value of foreign travel 
at a time when the artist has arrived at something like a resolu- 
tion in his own pmcticc, after mnny ti-ials, sncrosso<^, failnrcs, and 
the experience they brin/^. Then it is that he is capable of estimating 
the labours atul the excellences of those who have preceded ; he is 
then enabled to estimate the motives of every sqiuiro inch of their 
productions ; then it is that he is enabled to ascertain their de- 
grees of originality ; then it is he can estimate the relative values 
of schools conspicuous for widely differing qnidities. Time thus 
^ent bnxigs with it better consequences than slnmbering over a 
copy of some favonrod picture, or pursuing desriltory studies in 
various towns, or in 8ottin<^ up an easel to pei*petuate the ethno- 
graphy of the Trinitk del Monte steps, often at most but imperfect 
counterfeits of the neighbouring peasantry, the mere hackneyed 
model decked out in mimicry of the actusl eoniadmi, often in 
costumes and in properties at variance with, or in oontrsdicticik of 
the v(TitaV)]o costumes special to the different villages or mountain 
cities of the Pontificate or the "Regno. 

We liave stated that Mr. Hart first attracted attention by his 
series of pictures illustrative of the ceremonies of the Jewish re- 
ligion. After his sojourn in Italy he returned with increased 
power to this class of subjects. Between 1848 and 1853 appeared 
* Simohaih Torah, or Festival of the Law/ ' Scene in a Polish Sy- 
nagogue/ ete., followed hy numerous snlgects from the Old Testa- 
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mcnt, such as 'Hannah tiie Moibcr of Samuel and Eli the High 
Priest/ ' Solomon ponderinp^ the Flii^lit of Tinip/ * Riprhtwusnt'^s 
and Pearo,' etc. Mr. liart has, Iiowcvcr, cMiihraccd Jiiany other 
subjects, iuchiding especially history and bioj^phy, among which 
may be noted his ' Galileo observing the Oscillations of the Lamp 
in the CSathedral of Fiaft,' ' Milton miting Galileo in the Prison 
of the Inquisition/ * The Parting of Sir Thomas More and his 
Daughter,* * The Three Inventors of Printing, Gutenberg, Fust, 
and Schoffer, studying the Invention of Moveable Types.* Mr. 
TTHrt has rIso prodncpd several characteristic fShakspearian pic- 
turea, ' Othello and lago/ ' ,lessica,' etc. ; and n few striking por- 
traits, among which may be mentioned thobc (if the Uuke of Sus- 
sex and Sir AnUtony Rothschild for the Jews' Hospital, Sir Moses 
Montefiore for another Jewish Institation, and Alderman Salomons 
for the Gnildhall. 

When, on the retirement of Mr. Leslie from the office of the 
Profess()rslil|> r»f Paintinp: in the lioyal Academy, that office be- 
came vacant, it was suggested to Mr. Hart that lie should otter 
himnelf as a candidate, and in couse<pienco he was elected, and 
delivered hiss iirst course in 1855, — his previous journey in Italy 
having qualified him for the doty of preparing a set of papers, 
which he oontinned to ddiver until the dose of the season of 
Aoademic teaching in !March, 18G3. 

His lectures during this period " show,'* says a contemporary, 
" that he not only possesses adequate professional learning for the 
olhco, but that liy his earnest incideatioii of intellectual exertion, 
of the necessity of a wide range of study, constant reference to 
the fimdamental principles of art, obserration of the jfredominant 
sentiment and eraential oharact^stics of a oomposition, and of 
reflection, discrimination, and self-reliance in choice of anbjects, 
he is a vahiable guide-monitor to the enthusiastic student at the 
oommenoement of his career." 
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A rocr who, at the age of fifty, can look back with nltHaSac^on to 
thirty yean of the inqnnitioii of hia muse, and to the third edition 
of his collected works, may fairly be said to have attained a point 

of oTTiinonce in literature. There are few writers of verse, how- 
ever, whose earnest thoughts and h\(^h imaoriTiinrijs have been less 
promptly untlorstood, ami appreciated as tlie j-manations of a 
poetic gcuius, than those of Robert Browning. His dramas, not- 
withfttanding the advantage of having an admiring and zealous 
exponent, kept but a brief ^istenoe on the stage ; his poems, 
extolled by some, were denounced by othm as being of the mys- 
tical and spasmodic s<^ool, and one able critic went so far as to 
describe them h^* inroniproheiisible, — annoying the judsfment by 
obscurity, and otieudiiiji; the ear liy discord. " But we have read 
most of the pieces witli pleasure," adds the same authority, " be- 
cause we like to hear what a thoughtful, generous man has to say 
on a variety of subjects." 

Robert Browning was bom in 1812, at Camberwell, and re- 
ceived his edncatioii at the London University. Afusic, painting, 
and tlio drama have in turn oocnpicd liis thoughts, and some of 
the liest years of his life have been spent iu Italy, in the society of 
a wife of yet higher poetic genius, Elizabeth. Barrett Brownmg, 
who died in 1861. 

Mr. Browning's first published work, ' Faracelsns,' a poem in 
five scenes, appeared in 1835. It is founded on Benaiddin's his- 
tory of one of the travelling Uiurati of the early part of the six- 
teenth cntur)', who spent tlieir dny«^ \n wandering from country 
to roimtiy, ])redicting the futiiie l>y astmlogy and cheiromanc}-, 
evoking apparitions, and pmctit<ing magic and alchemy; and was 
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inscribed by its autihor to his affectionate firiend Am^d^e de 
Hipert-Monclar. Two years latrr, Mr. "Rrowninp nppcarccl in the 
more difficult and nrduous chariiftor of a traju'^ic dramatist. In 
May, 18o7, was prodiacd at Covuiit Gardi'ii Theatre his hii^torical 
tragedy of * Stratioi d/ supported in the delineation of its prin- 
cipal characters by Maorettdy, Yandeiiihoff, and Helen Faucit. It 
was not very snocessfii]. As an acting play, the interest fiuls after 
the third actj when Strafford is overthrown. The fourth act, in 
which he does not appear, somewhat lingers on the stage, amid 
the plots for his de«itnaction and the vacillation of the King^; and 
though ilia pristm scene is tonchinf?, our sympathies are not suffi- 
ciently aroused for Charles, wiio is drawn more weak and trea- 
cheroiu tJtronghont than even adverse history represents him. 
Mr. Browning made large amends, however, for this apparent 
want of sympatiiy for the royal martiyr by his spirited ' Cavalier 
Tones 

**GodforKiagC!Mu1esI Fym and sudi caries 

To the Devil that pntmpts ^en tiidr treMoaous parlosl 

( "nvnliers, up I Lips from the cup, , 
liuu«iii frum the paatjr, nor bite take nor sup, 
TO] yoa Ve mtmbing akn^, fif^ wore Mnmg, 
Great-benrted geDtboMn, liagiDg this song.** 

In 1840 appeared 'Sordello,' a poem in six books, and in 1841 
the drama ' Pippa Passes,' with the foUowing inscription t — ** I 
dedicate my best intentions in this poem, admiringly to the 

anthnr of * Jon/ affeetionately to Mr. Serjeant Talfourd." Its 
opening is highly characteristic of what has been termed Mr. 
Browning's spasmodic style of utterance, full, however, of poetic 
fervour : — 

" Day ! 
Faster and more fa«t, 
0*er tiffjbi^ briui, day boils at last ; 
B( n.H, pore goU* o*er the c1oud«««p'hbrim 
^\ h( T-c spurting and supprest it lay — 
For uot a froth-flake touciitid the rim 
Of yonder gap in the solid gray 
Of the eastern cloud, an hour away ; 
But forth one wavelet, then another, curled, 
Till the whole sunrise, not to be supprcst^ 
Roee, reddened, and it» soothing breart 
Fliekflnd in bouids, gi«w gold, then onrikmed tiie frarid. 
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" Ob, Day, if I squander a wavelet of thee, 
A mite of my twelve-houn' treasure, 
Hie lent of thy guee or gluett, 
(Be they grants itton art boand to, or giUi abo?e meMiire 
One of thy cliotces, or one of thy chanceB, 
Be they tasks God iuipoaed thee, or freaks at thy pleasure) 
^Ify Dtty, If I iqiuuider moh labour or leimre, 
Tben ehame fall on Asolo, miaohid on me T 

'Sir. Browning's neoct production, in 1 842, wm a trngcdy, entitled 
' King Victor and King Charles/ founded on some stirring events 
in Italian history durino- the middle of the last ceriturr, between 
Victor Aniadens, first king of Sardiuin, and his son Charles Em- 
manuel, Prince of Piedmont. In 18 t2 he published his tirst 
volnme of collected poems, under the title of ' Dramatic Lyrics 
and it was followed at intervals of three and ten years by his 
'Dramatic Romanoea/ and ' Hen and Women/ all of which are 
now dedicated "to th ir ] romptest and staunchest helper," John 
Forster. lu 1843 Mr. Jirowjiing" produced two acting' tragedies 
of considerable poetic merit — ' The Return of the Druse?/ and 
'A Blot in the 'Scutcheon/ Tlie latter was represented on the 
stage of Drury Lane Theatre, but with only moderate success. 
Tkmk came his play of ' CoIomWs Birthday/ dedicated in the fol- 
lowing manner to Mr. Bryan Procter : — ** No one loves and honoars 
Barry Cornwall more than does Robert Browning ; who, having 
nothin<^ better than this play to give him in proof of it, must 
say so." Tlie last of Mr. Browning's acting trnn-edies, ' Luria,' ap- 
peared in 1846, dedicated in the plenitude of his enthufinsm, with 
extravagant eulogy, to ilr. Landor : — " I dedicate this last attempt 
for the present at dramatic poetry to a Great Dramatic Poet; 
' wishing what I write may be read by his light if a phrase ori- 
ginally addressed, by not the least worthy of his contemporaries, 
to Shakespeare, may be applied here, by ono whose solo privilege 
is in a grateful admiration to Walter Savage Landor." 

Two other dramatic poems of less pretension^— * A Soul's Tra- 
gedy,' Part First being what was called the Poetry of Chiappino's 
Life, and Part Second its Prose ; and ' In a Balcony, a Scene,' — 
complete the list of Mr. Browning's prodactions in this branch 
of poetry. Bat in 1850 a spirited poem, of between two and three 
thousand lines, made its appearance, with the title ' Christmas Eve 
and Easter Day,' commencing in the following somewhat eccentric 
style :— 
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Out of the little chapel I flung, 

Into the fresh night-air. again. 

Five minutes I waited, kdd mf toQgne 

In the doorway, to escape the min 

Uliat drove in gusts down the common's centre, 

At tbtt edge of whidi the diapel atandt, 

Before I pluckt^I uji heart to enter. 

Heaven knows how many sorts of hands 

Keached post me, groping for the latch 

Of the inner door that hung on catch, 

More obstinatv- the inon' tht-y fumbled, 

Till, giving way at last with a acold 

Of the cnaj hinge, in aqoeesed or tumUed 

One sheep more to the rest in fold, 

An<\ k'ft mo irrcwhitc, standing sontry 

In the shcvpfuld'a lath-aad-plaiiLer entry, 

Four feel long If two feet wide. 

Partitioned off from the vast ingido 

X blocked up half of it at least. 

No lenedy ; the rain kept drfring.** 

Tlie latest and most singular episode in Mr. Browning's literary 
career was tlic ptiblicntion, in 1852, of a lonp introductory Essay, 
accompanying tweuty-tive letters alleged to be from the pen of 
Percy Byssilic Shelley, which afterwards proved to be forgeries. 
Hr. Browning edited Uie volume in wliicK these letters appeared 
at the uiTitatioii of the late Mr. Moxouj the publisher, who bought 
them at a sale, and the clever decoptlou was a great aniioyatioo to 
both. The discovery of the forgery was made accidentally by Mr. 
Palgrave, while on a visit to ^fr. Tennyson. HappcTiinp- one day 
to be turning over the pa^^t s of a copy of Mr. Moxou's volume 
that had been sent to the I'oet Luureate^ Mr. Palgrave suddenly 
recognized, in a letter set forth as having been written by Shelley 
from Florence to Godwin, a portion of an article written more than 
ten years before by his father. Sir Francis Palgrave, for the ' Quar- 
terly Review.' Inqniriesi were set on foot by a lltcraiy detective, 
most {>f the letters proved to be of spurious manufacture, and the 
volume had to be 8uppre'*!«od, nlonir %vith a similar vohime of al- 
leged letters of liyrou, which proved also to bo forgeries by the 
same ikiliul hand. 
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Dr. J. K Gbat and h\n ancestors of three generations arc idon- 
tih't cl in no unimportant (1rf:rTee with the progress of the study of 
natural hintory in this country. Bom at Walsnll, in Staffnrdpln'ro, 
on the 12th of February, 1800, he is the second son of Samuel 
Frederick Gray, author of the ' Supplement to the Pharmacopoeia,* 
indoding tbe flrat well-miirked ^tension and iin})rovement of 
Raj's method of the Natural Anm^ment of Flaiit8» whose father 
was translator of the ' Philosophia Botanica,' and whose uuclOj 
grand-uncle of Dr. J. E. (iray, was Dr. Edward ^^'hitaker Gray, 
Secretary of the Royal Society, and one of tlic 'J'rnjstees of the 
Hunterian Museum, and Cnrntor of the then -called ** Natural and 
Artificial Curiosities" of the liritish Museum. 

While assisting his fother as a pharmaceutical chemist and smr- 
geoni John Edward Gray formed a strong predilection for his pur- 
saits in natural histoiy. He made frequent excursions into the 
country to collect and examine animals and plants, and in 1817 
was elected by his fellow-pnpils to undertake the leetnres of a 
botanical class tliat liad been founded in the neighbourhood by 
Mr. Salisbury, partner of William Curtis, author of the ' Hora 
Londinensb ' and fonnder of the ' Botanical Magazine/ His father 
being compelled by iil-health to retire from business, Mr. J. E. 
Ckay entered as an assistant, at the age of eighteen, the labora- 
tory of Mr. Willat, chemist, of Fore Street, Cripplegnte. Slun tly 
afterwards ho rommenced a course of medical studies ns a pupil 
of St. liurlholuniew^s and the Middlesex Hospitals, antl at the pri- 
vate school of Mr. Taunton, m lintton Garden and Maze Pond, 
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^vlioro ho aiid his father subsequently delivered lectures on botany 
with tlu' view of teaching the Jussieuan method. 

In tlie same year, 181(>, Mr. Gray becoming accidentally ac- 
quainted iu one of his rumble with James Francis Stephens, the 
British entomologist, wis tnirodttoed by him to Dr. Leach, who 
then had the care of the aoological collections of die Britidi Mn* 
seam. Dr. Leach g^eted with enthu^asm a young man, whom he 
perceived to have a kimwli dge of the works of Cuvier, Lamarck, 
and Latreille, and offered liim every facility for study. He intro- 
duced hiiii to Sir Joseph Banks, who, with his well-known libe- 
rality, gave him free access to his extensive natural history library 
in Soho Square, and there he made the acquaintance of the leading 
scientific men, indndtng Sir Evenird Home, Ptofessor De Can- 
dolle, Bnrchell, and others. It was in Sir Joseph Jtoks's Ubraiy 
that young Gray prepared the papers on the " Annual Progress of 
Botnny " which appeared in Thompson's ' Annals of Philosophy,* 
as well as the systemntie portion of the * Systematic Arranccraent 
of British Plant.*/ whic-li was published, under his father's name, 
in 1821. This was the lirst work lu ihe Euglish luuguugo on the 
Natoral Method of Arrangement ; and when proposed by some 
friends, knowing him to be the author of it, for election into the 
Linnean Society, he was black-baUed on account of his being 
opposed to the Linnean syst^, although tbo celebrated author 
of * Systema Nntnine ' hud no more ardent an admirer, and had 
himself published and was prediapo^d in favour of the Natural 
Method. 

This opposition, as Dr. Gray stated some joars afterwards at a 
Iiiinnean Annirersary Dinnw, was a great stimnlas to his adyanoe- 
ment in the study of the natural sciences, leading him to withdraw 

from the medical profession as soon as opportunity offered. At 
tlie Britisli Museum he made the acquaintance of several natu- 
ralists of eminenee, ijieiudinf]^ amoiio; foreign visitors Cnvior, De 
Blainville, and Spurzheim, and was deputed by Dr. Leaeli to show 
them some of the sights of London. Often has Dr. Ci-ay related 
the ctrcttmstaace of his taking CuTier to the hustings of the West- 
minster Election when CSaptain Murray was the Tory proposed, 
and the great French naturalist had to make a hasty retreat to 
escape the missiles intended for the obnoxious candidate* 

Dr. Tjeach was now ^nccocded at the I^-itisli ^[nsenm by ^fr. 
Children, who being impressed with Dr. (iray's zeal and interest 
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in natural history, ixiTited him to aasisir in preparing a Catalogue 
of die Reptiles. Tliia engagement was prolonged, and by gradual 
promotion ho attained tlio po^t of Keeper of the Zoological De- 
partment of that Institution, which appointment he still holds. 
The chief cause of his success in the lar^ife increase and systematic 
arrangement of the collections under his care has been the catho- 
lioism of lu8 taste, having no predilectioii for anj one series of 
antmals more titan anothar^ but a desire to collect all that came in 
his way and to make the specimens as speedily as possible avaal- 
able to the student. 

Dr. Gray was Secretary of the old Entomological Society that 
nierji^ed into tlie Zoolog-ical Club of the Ijinnean Society and ex- 
panded subsequently into the Zoological Society of London, of 
which he is a Vice-President and has contributed largely to its 
publications. He has been also Secretaxy and Presidsnt of the 
present Ikitomological Society. He was also Ptasidmit of the 
Botanical Society, as having been the introducer of the Natural 
Arrangement of Plants into England. Tie ij? a Fellow of the 
Royal, Linnean, Geological, anr! (leographical Societies, and an ho- 
norary niemhcr of the Academies of Moscow, Rome, and Hatiabon. 
By the Uuiversity of Munich he was elected an Honorary Phil. Dr., 
for having formed " one of the largest soological museams." 

The scientific pnbHo are indebted to Dr. Gray for the commence- 
ment of a long series of Catalogues of the different sections of the 
Zoological Collection in the British Musenm, which are the nearest 
approach to a * Systenia Xatnr!f>' that we can expect in theKP days ; 
they are prepared, a.s was explained in his evidence before the Par- 
liamentary Committee on the British Museum, on the plan of em- 
gaging the person best acquainted with the subject that oonld be 
procured, to make the Catalogue, at a fair remuneration to be fixed 
beforehand, with as little offldal intraferenoe as possible, so that 
the author knows that he will have whatever or^t he deserves. 
The plan has been eminently snccesgfnl, producing excellent works, 
which have excited the a<hniration and envy of the oflScers of other 
Institutiojis, and have been imitated in France, Germany, and 
Holland, ami in some of om* local or special Museums ; and fur- 
ther, the plan has since been followed by the Master of the Bolls, in 
editing the Galendais of State Papers and other official documents^ 
and by Sir W. J. 'Hooker in prqwring the Colonial Floras. 

When change of occupation was neoessaiy for the purpose of te- 
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laxatioD, Br. Ghray used his exertions to extend Education and Sci- 
ence among the people at larpre, nnd whatever he believed would 
bo beneficial to the risirii,' ^n ncrution. He stronprly advocated in 
his Papers, and especially before the different Parliamentary Com- 
mittees, tlie more liberal opening of the Britisli and other Mii- 
BemnBj GaUeriee of Art (especjeUy Hampton Court and the Qardens 
at Kew), declaring, from what he had obaerved, that EngliBh 
visitors were to be trusted wifli the care of such exhibitions, even 
without the strict police supervision tliat was used on the Con- 
tinent; and expen'cnce has proved the truth of the positioii. He 
ha;^ alr-o advocareil tlie eiitablisliim'iit of Parks and Play^'rounda 
uear largo cities ; the establishment of small well-arranged Mu- 
seums of the more mteresting animals in the Provinces, and ee- 
pecialljr on the oatskirts of London; and the institution of comfort- 
able, well-formed, and even decorated coffee and tea houses, for the 
use of the public, as rivals to the richly-embellished gin palaces 
and daucinj]r saloons, which are supported by a rich and powerful 
trade organization. 

While residing at Bluckheath, ho established a Mechanics' Insti- 
tution at Greenwich, giving Lectures, and making excursions with 
the Members in the evening, alter his return from the ]M!useum ; 
thus introducing the Members to the Book of Nature at first 
hand, and teaching them how to observe, in the way which has 
since been dignified with a name and called Field Naturalist Clubs. 
Tliis Institntinn is now, after more than thirty years, one of the 
few tliat still prospers and kei ps to its olijuet. It has a lar^re 
Building, with a beauiUui >«ew8 Room, a large Library for cir- 
culation, and there is a prosperous School attadbed to it, all 
managed by the Members, who generally consist of the smaller 
trsdesmeu and workmen of the district. The great source of its 
success and permanence is the low rate of the subscriptions, and 
especially the determination of thf? Members from the first to de- 
pend on their own exertions, and not on the patronage and bub- 
acriptions of the richer iuhubitanu. 

He was elected a delegate from more than one Mechanics* In- 
stitution to the Mechanics' Institution Union that was suggested 
by Lord Brougham, in connection with the Society of Useful 
Knowledge, — a suggestion that was before its time, and which 
has since been carried into practice in the North of England, and 
by the Society of Arts. 
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- Being in the habit of visiting the Continent almott Mmnally, 
to examine the different Musonms aiul Institutions connected with 
Education, etc., in rotuniiii'^'' from one of thcfp visits he brought 
from Hamburg, aud presouied it to the Royal Humane Society, a 
Boat, used for the purpose of recovering persons who have fallen 
tbrongli the tee, which have an open wdl in the omtre^ through 
which the penon can be recovered without any fear of the boat 
beinc,' overset. This boat was extensively used. Mid has been the 
model from which liave been derived the various contriTMIoes BOW 
used for recovenng persons lr<nii the ice and water. 

The Rm'»l Humane Society iu consequence elected him aa 
Honorary Lite Aiember, and he aiterwardts brought before the 
Sodetj the Memdr of M. Le Boy d'£toile, Bhowing the evil 
which waa atire to arise from the use of the bellows to restore 
anintatiou, cspc( ially by unprofessional persons ; but he suggested 
a Bjatem by whicli the i;la>-tioity of the ribs could l»o used to ex* 
cite respirntiou which had been su.spemled, but the Society was 
disinclined to adopt the suggest ion to abolish the use of the bel- 
lows, as they feared it might have an injurious eU'ect on their repu- 
tation ; though it may be observed ths^ most of the means which 
they now recommend should not be used, have at one period of 
their existence been recommended by them. This only shows the 
rapid increase of knowlt diro on this important subject. 

He was an active ]\lenilier of tlie Council of the Central Society 
of Education, and of the .M et ropcilit:in Improvement Society, be- 
ing the colleague of Mr. Duppa, Messrs. Austin, Chudwick, aad 
others, which were the forerunners of the MetropoUtan Uoard of 
Health and Works, and the Committee of Privy Council on Edu- 
cation. 

More lately, he opposed the attempt to introduce a decimal sys- 
tem of accounts with (lie pound for tlio unit, before the Royal 
Commission, showing that tlie |)reseiit syFitem of coixiajxe atid ac- 
counts was far pret'eraljle, and that the only effect of altciujit ing 
to introduce such a change would be the concurrent existence of 
two systems for an inde&iite period in the place of the eoccellent 
uniform system that is now universally used and understood. He 
commenced the discussion that ensued in the ' Times' by a letter^ 
signed in defence of the " Poor Man's Penny," and he wrote many 
articles in the journals, and issued several pamphlets on the 
subject. 
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Bnrmg the disemrionB on the Stamps of Newspapers, and the 
Beform of the Post-Office, uln'ch were inaugurated by the Duke 
of Richmond after the passing of ilie Keform Bill, he was induced 
to study the questi ^n, and snirt^fsted that the prrpnymont of the 
Po«taj]rchy Stamps should be used for Letters ai* well ais for News- 
papers. He stated in the preface to his * Catalogue of Postage 
Stamps/ apparently as a reason for eoUeetion of thein, "I began 
to collect postage-stamps shortly after the itTstem was established, 
and before it became a rage, aa I took great interest in their use 
and extension, as I believe 1 was the first who proposed, in 1834, 
the Kvstem of a small uniform rate of TVi^*n<re to be prepaid by 
Stamps, — haviiifj^ satisfied my own inind that the great cost of the 
Post-Office was not the reception, carriage, and delivery of the 
letters, bat the complicated system of accounts tJiat the old system 
required, and having learned frtnn the best writers on political 
economy that the ooUection of monsy by stamps was the most cer- 
tain and economical. It was, in foot, the mere application of the 
system used with regMrd to newspapers to letters in general." 

in 1826 Dr. Gray married the widow of his cousin, a lady whom 
he afl'octionately designates, in a dedication prefixed to his edition 
of Turtou's * British Land and Freshwuicr c-jiielis,' as " my help- 
mate in all my studies and all my cares," and who is the author 
of a nsefol collection in five Tolnmes of etchings of moUoscous 
animals, copied from various soarcea. 
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Mb. E. H. Bailt was born on the 10th of March, 1788, at No. I, 
Bed Lodge Court, in the city of Biistol. His father was a ship- 
head carver of mndi abilify and knowledge of art, and it may be 
this £stct which induied in young Baily an early taste for the arts. 

At the age of fourteen he was placed in a mcrcluuit'a office; 
but disliking a raercantilo life, lie left his situation at the age of 
fifteen, fuid roninicncetl i\n; world as a modeller in wax. At this 
time, jb'laxuiau aud iiacou were the great sculptors of the day ; 
and it waa by the hispeetion of a monument by the latter artist, 
erected to the menioiy of Mrs. Draper, the Elhza of Sterne, in 
Bristol Cathedral, that young Baily was awakened to .a knowledge 
of wliat high art meant, and the importance of visiting the metro- 
polis to pnrfsue his studies. There was Bome Utile dlfTieulty attend- 
ing tlii.s step, but witli the assistance of a surgeon i»f tlio nam(» of 
Leigh, who wuba lover of art, and had a high apju-ociation of young 
Baily's talent, the difficulty was overcome ; and afier uiodellmg 
for this gentleman two designs from Flaxman's iDnsfaation of the 
'Odyssey' and 'Biad,' he reached London with a letter of in1m>- 
duction to the great scdlptw, who instantly reoeived him into his 
stady. 

During tho first few jenvn Mr. Baily passed in the studio of 
Flaxmau, he devoted his days to carrying on the works of his 
master and patron, and his evenings to the Uoyal Academy schools 
and lectui-es, or preparing works for tho ensuing exhibitions. 
His progress as a student was exceedingly rapid. Before the 
age of nineteen, he had secured the silver medal at the Society of 
Arts and the silver and gold medals of the Hoyal Academy, with a 
parse of fifty guineas, for his model of ' Hercules restoring Alcestia 
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to Admetua ; while ' Cupid and Pysche/ * Hercules tKrowing Ly- 
cas/ a statue of ' Flora/ and ' Apollo disdiarging his Arrows,' 
niodela of considerable merit, formed his tirst exhibition ^oups. 
In 1812 Ilia reputation as an artist was estabhshtil, and over- 
tares were made to him bj Hesnv. RuDdell and Bridge, the great 
goldsmitlis of that day, to oocopy the post m their establiahmeat 
of chief modeller, — an offer which be at once accepted. 

Up to this time the givatest cordiality had odated between Bailj 
and Flaxman ; the latter had always expressed a conviction that 
his pupil would become n distineruishod artist, and upon hearing 
of Mr. iJ;uiys decision, and fearing the consequences of his aban- 
dcaung legitimate soolptnre for the inBignificanoe of ttlrer model- 
ling, he persisted in endeavoimng to induce his papil to recon- 
sider tho jnojiosal ; but the agreements had been signedj and 
Mr. Baily shortly after left the studio of Flaxinnii. Flaxman'a 
fears, however just, were not reahzed, for in 1817, at the age of 
twenty-nine, Mr. Baily produced his celebrated h^tafiie of ' Eve at 
the Fountain,' a statue of world-wide reputation, from which two 
copies were at a much later period ezecnted ; (me for the late 
Mr. Eilice, M.P.^and the other for the late Mr. BickneU, the origi- 
nal being the property of the iu.stitution in Mr. Baily's native city. 
Four years after the production of this work, he was elected a 
Roval Academirinn. 

Before the coiu lusion of Mr. liaily'a six years* service with Messrs. 
fiundell and Bridge, he was entrnst^id with the execution of a mo- 
nument to the memory of 6en«nl Ponsonby, designed by the late 
William Theed, for erection in St. FteuFs Cathedral. The death 
of Mr. Theed threw this work into Mr. Baily^s hands, and so ably 
was it carried out, that he received the thanks of tlio oommittee^ 
and wns rcroinmondril to the execution of tho sculpture which en- 
riches tlio Pictou Mcinoriiil at Carditf. Aiier passintr five ycara 
with MciShrs. Kuudell and Bridge (whoso business was rapidly de- 
dining), he proposed to cancel the agreements, — a suggestion 
readily complied with by the firm ; and now, determining to pursue 
legitimate sculpture only, he secured a study at No. 8, Perqr Street, 
Bedford S(}uai*o, where, and at No. 10 in the same street, most of 
his finest works were proilucod. 

In 1824', iMi'. Haily v. reived his first comniissinu for a public 
work, the statue ul Luii St. Vincent, erocted in bt. Paul's Cathe- 
dral at the expense of the Government, and shortly after he was 
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appointed to execute portions of the external and internal sculp- 
tural decoration for Buekinglmm Palace, consisting of tbo centre 
pediment of the now enclosed front, the wind dial, a basso-relievo, 
illustrative of English History, and Btstnes of poetry, painting, and 
scnlptiire^ as well m half, or one Bide> of the Hiirble Axeh. which now 
faces Hyde Park. Mr. Bailj had now obtained inunenae popa* 
larity ; his * Ere at the Fountain * at once established his repu- 
tation a poetic «icnlptor^ nnd his works th«a in progress became 
the art-coiivcrsation t)f the day. 

A subt»criptioa statue of Telford, the engineer, erected in St. 
Paul's, followed the recently-erected monument to St. Vincent, 
and receiyed no less commendation than his Sir Bidiard Boarksy 
executed in bronze at the expense of ihe people of Sidney, and 
there erected. Tliese statues established the fame of Mr. Baily as 
a portrait-sculptor, aud shortly aft or followed commissions for tlio 
execution of his rolossal statue of Earl Grey at Newcastle, aud 
Sir Astlcy Cixiptr la St. Paul's. 

Although ^Ir. liaily had beeu extensively occupied with com- 
missions of this class, his poetic mind was busily at work, and at 
the same time he produced his famous Sleeping Nymph, pur- 
chased by Lord Monteaglc, in whose possession it now is, as well 
as ft posthumous rccurnbout sfatue of Mrs. M^Connell, of Man- 
chester, wliich much increased his popularity in that city. Up to 
this period in Mr. Baily's career, the lesser bmueh of his art, bust 
portraiture, had not been neglected, and his industrious haud had 
already chiseled some of the most famous men of the day* 

In 1834 the great competition in connection with the erection 
of a monument to Nelson opened a wide Bold for the exhibition of 
his poetic mind, and althoug'h liis design was superseded by the 
column which now exists, it was pronounced a work ''worthy of 
any age aud of any nation." The statue which surmounts the 
coluiuu in Trafalgar Square is from Mr. Baily's chisel ; the original 
model is in the Hall of the Admiralty. 

The late Joseph Neild, Esq., a great patron of art, and admirer 
of Mr. Baily's genius, largely enipl(»yed him. In his gallery at 
Grittleton House, Wiltshire, are deposited Mr. Baily's marldi s of 
' Eve listening to the Voice,' * The Tired Huntsman,' ' N^nnph pre- 
paring to Tiatlio,' * The Graces,' * Adam consoling Eve after the 
Full,' aud '.Maternal Atfectionj* of his phister works, statues of 
Flaxman and Stothard, and an alio-rUtevo of a 'Mother and 
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Child:' thej are now the property of Sir John Neild. The late 
Mr. BiekneU was anotiier admirer of "Mr, Baily'a talent, and among 

his collection, until recently, were four statues by tliis artist — 
'Paris and Helen/ and 'Cupid and Psycho.* Of Mr. Baily^s 
works of a monumental chamrtor, the ni"st: rnnt^picuons are those 
to the memory of Lord Holland in Wpstiunister Abbey, and T^ord 
Egremout at Pctworth ; but numerous Hpecimens of liia guuiu^i in 
monamental design are diatribnted tfaronghout the country, espe- 
cially in his native city, among which may he mentioned a statue 
of Piety, to the nieinory of I^Sm, !^ti l Ileton, ttected in the Cathe- 
dral, and another in the same edifice, to record the death of 
Pliilip Miles, Esq. His statue of Dr. Wood, of Cambridge, was 
placed in St. John's Cnllcf/e in 1839. It is, probably, Mr. Baily's 
finest production m poi tiaiture, and so highly were its merits ap- 
preciated at Cambridge that a sum of mon^ was raised^ and on 
the work being completed, Mr. Baily was presented with a costly 
silver inkstand and the thanks of the Colh rrc. 

From this date, 1 839, until 1858, Mr. Haily wm largely employed 
upon works ofapuldic character, amongst which were statue?* of the 
Duke of Sussex for the Freemasons' Hall, in marble; Judge Tindail, 
in bronze, erected at Ciielmsfurd j Dean Dawson, for Dublin ; Sir 
CSharles Ketoalfj for India ; Sir Pultnsj Itfalcombe, for St. Paul's j 
Dr. Hemming, erected in the Manchestw Cathedral ; Stephenson, 
for the London terminus of the North -Western Bail way ; a colos^tal 
statue of Sir Robert Peel, for Bury, Lancashire ; Judge Mansfidd 
and Fnx, for the vestibule of the Houses of Parliament; the ]\!nrn- 
inL' Star and Milton's Genius for the Mansion House. Upon Mr. 
Buily retiring from the active pursuit of his profession, muuy of 
his originsl models found a home in the Crystal Palace, and 
many others were purchased by jMivate individuals. The last work 
upon which Mr. Baily was engaged was a female statue, 'Resigna- 
tion,' eoEhibited in 1858. 
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Ths forthoomtng tercentenary commemoration of the birth of 
8hakespere vill draw paming attention to the career of many who 
have contnbnted by th«r labours to ihe elncidation of the Poet'a 

works. The name of James Orchard Halliwcll has long bcon 
idcTitifictl with the history of Sluikcspoiinn criticism, and his re- 
searches, as we shall presently shoM , Imve assumed a character of 
almost national importance. One <A' tlio spcrets of Mr. HalliwelFs 
litcraiy success has been hi.s unilagging indus*try and devotion to 
one subject. " In matt^ requiring deep research/' once wrote 
'^ST^ Halliwell in the cause of literature, "it is impossible for any 
one, however industrious, to do justice at one and the same time 
to a great variety n( subjects : and I should strongly advise young 
men who may be intending to devote tltenipolvcs to the literature 
of research, to ])on(ler well on the selectitm of a subject for study, 
but, ha%'ing made that selection, to exclude other tt^pics, however 
sedactive their consideration may appear." 

James Orchard Halliwell was bom in Sloane Street> Gielsea^ in 
1820. Having imbibed a taste for antiquarian research, he com- 
menced to study literature cliiefly from that point of view, and 
at tlio ago of nineteen produced hi^ first publication, * A Clironirlo 
ol tlie First Thirteen Years of the Kcign of Edward 1\ by John 
AVarkworth, edited from tlie original MS., with Introduction and 
Notes.' In the same year ^1839) he was elected a Fellow of the 
Boyal Society. In 1840 appeared 'The Chronicle of William de 
RishangOTy and the Miracles of Simon de Montford, edited from 
the Cottonian MSS., with Introduction and Notes,' and in 1841 
by l!i< * Ludus Coventrise, a Collection of Mysteries formerly repre- 
sented at Coventry, from the Cotton M^., with Introduction and 
Notes.* 
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Mr. HalltweU's first cootnbntion to Sliakesperian literature ap< 
penred in 1841, with the title ' An Introduction to Shakespere's 

^lidsnmnKT Ni\'ht'.s Dream/ followed in the same year by another, 
entitled, * On the Character of Sir John Falstaff ns onginally ex- 
]iil>ifod Ity Slijikespere in the Two Parts of Henry IV. and the 
iiatuiL' of Mr. HalHwoH's studies durinsT the two-nnd -twenty veai*8 
lliat have elapsed ssiiice, may be gathered from a list In iliionolo- 
gieal order of the principal works which he haa produced up to the 
present time. 

' The Nursery Ebymes of England, collected priacipally from 

Oral Tniditi >iis/ (Frequently reprinted.) 

'The Private Diary of Dr. .Tohn Dee, and a Catalogue of hia 
Library, from the nHfjimil M88., with Introduction and Notes.' 

'The First bketcU of Shakespore's Merry Wives of Windsor, 
with an Introduction and Notes.' 

. ' The First Sketches of the Second and Third Parts of Bearf 
VI., with Introdnctioii and Notes.' 

: 'Tarlton'a Jests and News out of Purgatory, with Notes, and 
some Account of the Life <rf Tarlton/ 8vo. 

* The Thornton Romances, edited from MSS. at Lincoln and 
Cambridge, with Introduction and Note??.' tto. 

* Illustrationa of tho Fairy Mythology of a Midsummer Night's 
Dream.' 8vo. 

' Shakespere's Flay of Heniy IV., from a contemporary M8.^ 
with Introduction and Notes.' 8vo* 

'A Dictlonuy of Archaic and Provincial Words, Obsolete 
Phra-ses, l'n>v( ] l)s, jind Ancient Customs,' 2 Tola. 8to. 

* A Tjilci of Shakospcrc' 8v(). 

. ' Popukr Rhymes and Nursery Tales.' 8vo. 

* Marstou's Wofks, with Notes and Life.' 3 vols. 8vo. 

' An Introduction to the Evidences of Christianity.' 8to. 
' Notes of Family Excursions in North Wales.' 4to. 
' Rambles in Western Cornwall by the Footsteps of 4he Giants.' 
4to. 

* Tho Works of Willimn Shukcspere; the T(}xt formed from a 
New Collation of the early editions : to which are added all the 
Original Novels and Tales on which the Plays are founded, co- 
pious^ ArchsBological Annotations on each Play, an Essay on the 
Formation of the Tox^ and a Life of the Poet.' Folio. To b« 
completed in fifteen volumes, eleven of wliich have been, issned. . 
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'A Descriptive Calendar of the Ancient Manuscripts .itkI He- 
cords in the poasession of the Corporation of Stnitford-upon- 

Avon.' FfUio. 

It will bu seen that tlu? vuiq.nnn njnis of Mr. HhIHwoII is Lis 
Wge folio edition of fehukcspore's works, of which eh'von are pub- 
lished, and four more are in preparation. This magnificent pro- 
duction is quite a manrel in literature, but it does not surpass in 
grandeur of conception the ])lan which Mr. Ualliwoll has formed 
for tlio preservation of the Pin t's historical remains. 

In the spring of 1801, tlu- site of New Place, the la^t rosidrnct* 
of Shakespere, and the small garden attached to it, were put up for 
Bale. No public interest was excited at the time, and the estate 
was bought in ; but, on the occasion of its being put up for re-sale 
in the following antmnn, Mr, Halliwell ventured to appeal to tho 
press, with the view of securing it for tho public, and the idea 
was so kindly and vigorously supported by the leading papers, the 
object proposed was attained readily and successfully. 

The old pn verb sriy? that it never rains but it p<»ur3. New Place, 
which had for suiue months gone begging, now became a public 
favourite, and no fewer than three persons came forward to rescue 
the property from the hands of speculative builders. The libe- 
rality of the public, however, rendered it unnecessary to have re- 
course to the purse of any one individual for the accomplishment 
of the obj( et ill view. 

Throiit;-li the urdiMit pcrfronnl cxcrtir»iis of Mr. Hnlltwt 11, the suc- 
cess of this movement led in October, iCbl, to the cstulili^luuent 
of the Shakesperc Fund, for the promotion of the following ul>jccts: 

1. The purchase of the gardens of Shakespere at New Place. 
2. The purchase of the remainder of the birthplaoe estate. 3. The 
purchase of Anne Hathaway 's eottage, with an endowment for a cuH- 
todian. 4. 'Hie purchase of (!etley'> eopyhoM, Stnitf' nd- iii-Av<«n. 
5. The purchase of any otlier prt)periu's at or ii< ;ir St imi foiil-on- 
Avon, that either formerly belonged to Shakespere, or are intimately 
connected with the memories of his life. The calendaring and 
preservation of those records at Stratford-on-A-von which illustrate 
the Poet's life, or the social life and history of Stratford-on-Avon 
in his tim(> ; and, 7. Tlie erection and endowment of a Shakespere 
Libi-ary ami Museum at Stratfurd-on-Avon. 

About f 'ur thousand pounds have already been subscribed, but 
much more ia of course required to eflect these objects. Tho 
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Slmkoaporo Fund is nt present in nherance, that its workincr 
jiot iuterfere with tlio collection of public subscriptions in aid of 
the approaching tercontcnarj celebration ; but after the lattier has 
fteSBed and gone, the claims of the Fund willj it is hoped, receive 
that public attenti<»i which is now temporarily interrupted. 

Mr. Halliwell, who is a nii inlior of several foreign literary and 
scientific societies^ has long been an enthusiastic collector of old 
arul rare liooks, and curious typographical fra^rinonts. In 1851 
ho prestnte*! to the Chethnm Tiihrnrv. ol' Mini( l!e>ter, a vahmblo 
collection of proclauiation.H, biiUjid.s, poems, bills, and other broad- 
sheet literature, comprising upwards of 8000 pieces of more or 
less historical importanoej all industriously indexed. 
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PKOFE?S'nn OF XAIUKAL IIISTOKVj KtiYAL PCflOOL Ol' MINES, AHD 
HUNihHiAN I'HOFtSi^ DK OK ( OMrAKATlVE ANATOMY AXD 
PHYSIOLOGY TO THE KOYAL COLLEOK OF SURGEONS. 



Thomas Henry Huxley was born on the 4th of May, 1825, at the 
village of Ealinp", near Loudon, and received pnrt of his education 
at Kaling School, in which his father waH a inasicr. Fur the rest, 
apart from a large appetite for inwceHaneoaa reading', he is in- 
debted to tlie works of Mr. Gariyle and of Mr. Mill ; to the dili- 
gent Btndy of German scientific literature ; and to the training 
and example of a distinguished English anatomist and physiolo- 
gist, Mr. \V!iarton Jone?. 

i'revcntril hy drcinn-tunros from devoting himself to tlu' ])ro- 
fession ui hia choice, — that of an engineer, — Mr. Huxley, while 
stiU a mere boy, commenced the stady of medicine under the tute- 
lage of a physician, hia brother-in-law; but a too prolonged and 
inquisitive devotion to his first anatotnical inquiry wellnigh put 
an end to his career at once, by inducing a painful and lingering 
disciuse, under wliich hi^^ unformed constitution nearly snnk. Be- 
tween 1812 and \>^\'> Mr. Huxley went throuc^h his cuniculum 
as a student of medicine, aLlendiug one or two courses of lec- 
tures at Sydenham CoDege, but owing the reat of his instruction 
to the Charing Cross Hospital Medical School. Attracted by the 
admirable teaching of the Lecturer on Physiology at the latter 
institution, ^Ir. Wharton Jones, he devoted himself, with much 
zeal, to the study of l^hyjiolofT^^ nnd Hi-fi >lo<rv ; and, in 18 1-5, pub- 
lislied his first jmprr, ci nitMitiin^' au accDUiil of the disrovory of a 
new structure la ilie .sheath of ihe human liair. Mr. Huxley com- 
pleted his medical studies, and passed the tirst examination for the 
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decree of M.B. at the University of London, taking honours in 
physiology, in 1845 ; but, as the College of Surgeons requires its 
memben to be at least tweuty-unc ycurs of age, he was stitl too 
yoang to beoome a qualified practitioner in ihe earlj part of 1846. 
Lamenting his enforced inaction to a fellow-student, Dr. Fayr^, 
now Professor of Surgery at the Calcutta Medical College, the 
latter suggested an application to the late Sir William Burnett 
for an appointment in the Navy. A letter, concocted }>otwocn the 
two friends, was at once written and dispatched, and after passing 
the requisite exanunations, Kr. Hiizlej foimd himself, in Msrcli, 
1846, borne on the books of H.M.S. Yictoiy, for service at Haalar 
Hospital. 

Sir Jobn Ricliardson, the celebrated naturalist and Arctic voy- 
ager, was at thiit time ^ledical Inspector at Hiislar, and the newly- 
appointed assist ant-surj^eon had the good fortime to fall under lus 
orders. Sir John, as was his wont, not saving nnicli, but noting 
most things, and always taking u kmdiy intorciit in his subordi- 
nates, endeavoured to obtain a permanent appointment to the 
Mnseiim of the Hospital for the new-comer; bvt failing in thal^ 
introduced him to the late Captain Owen Stanley, who, on com- 
missioning II.M«S* Kattlesnake for a survepng and exploring oroise 
to the South Sens, applied to Sir John Kichardson to find for him an 
assistant -surgeon w ho might bo able to make use of the scientific 
opportunities the voyage would aflbrd. Mr. Huxley gladly ac- 
cepted the appointment, and left England in the winter of 1846. 
•The principal object of the cruise was to snrrey the so-called "inner 
passage" between the great Bmet Beef and the East Coast of 
Australia; but, that end adnevedj Captain Stanley was lefl at 
liberty to ex})lore the adjacent coasts of New Guinea and tlje 
Jjduisinde Archipelago, as much ns he mitrht think proper. The 
* ]iattli>Hnake ' visited Madeira, Rio, the C'ajje of ( lood Hope, Mau- 
ritiu.s, and iasniuniu, ou her way to Sydney. 3iaking that place 
her head-qnarters for about three months in each year, the ' Battle* 
snake ' spent most of the rest of three sncoessive years among the 
reefs and islands off the Eastern and Northern Coasts of Aus* 
tralin, her crew seeing no civilized faces bnt their own, and receiT- 
ing letters but (mre dxirin^r the intervening ci-jlit or nine months. 
Although oiiicers and men had a great deal ol" boat-serviei-, and 
lived, what most shore-going folk would be inclined to think a 
hard life, the casualties were reuuwkably few until 18o0, when Cap- 
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tain Stanley, whose liealth had been broken down by the cruise of 
the preceding sea.'^oii in New Guinea, died suddenly; and after- 
wards a Btrange ci)idemic, originated by a scratoli of the hand of 
one of the qnartermaaters by a beef-bone, spread through the ship 
and cost some lives. The death of the captain put an end to the 
eruise ; and the ' Rattlesnake ' returned, by way of New Zealand, 
the Falkland and the Western Inlands ; reaching £ngland, after 
just four years' absence, in the winter of 

Whatever may have been the value, in other respects, of the 
voyage of the ' Rattlesnake ' (an excellent account of which has 
been published by the naturalist of the ship, Mr. MacgiUivray), it 
was assuredly of immense importance to her assistant-surgeon as a 
training school, not only in science, bat in practical life. To learn 
what the essentials of human existence are, and that it is quite 
possible to make oneself perfectly happy in an opnn boat, with 
a vertical sun tVyiiif^; tlie piece of salt ])ork wliich is one's dinner, 
and warming the gla^iS of grug whicii is to wa8h it down ; to ascer- 
tain experimental^, that habits of strict subordination, though 
unpleasant at first, are very useful and neoeasaryunder certain cir« 
cnmstances ; to find out, in the same way, that a man's real status 
always depends upon his faculties and his character,— it was well 
worth while to spend fonr years amidst the infinite disagreeables 
of ship-life, and the racket of a raid8hi])man'8 berth, to which the 
assistant-surgeons of that day were condemned. And, on the 
other hand, regarded from a scientific point of view, the * Rattle- 
snake ' was a sort of floating museum, with the advantage that 
her collections were all outside her and ative, in any number of 
acres of space. Unlen the weather was very bad, a towing-net, 
put for half-au-honr over the ship's side, would alwaya bring up 
material which a perseverinsf observer, lashing his microscope and 
jamming his head against the window of the chart-room to keep 
it and himself steady, could easily turn to account. Sometimes, 
indeed, and this most provokingly, in those dead equatorial cafana 
when the sea swarms with Ufe, 

*' And slimy thingB did crawl with legs 
17poii the dimy aea," 

t!i(! lin<j(^ itcean-fwell wnnM send tiio old ship luirliiii(»- on her 
beaiii-euds, and oU.strver and observed ignomiuiously to IcuvvHid ; 
but such mishaps could bu eaaily remedied. 
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It was a matter of very ^eat momont for tlie uninstructed and 
untrniiird lu irtTiner in Comparative Anatomy, that the orprnnisms 
thus obuuned were of such a kind as to lead, by a direct and easy 
path> to all the highest geueralisations of biological sdence; 
wliile many of them were so imperfectly known, that a reaaoiuibly 
careful and diligent inquirer could not fail to meet with noveltiea 
on all sides. In 1817 Mr. Huxley sent to the Linnean Society, 
of wliit'h tlio Bishop of Norwich, the father of Capt^iin S'^mlf 
was tlit-n I'lcsidont, a memoir on the * IMiysnlia,' mid m l ^iS 
another, ou the stnicttire of the allied * Diphydie fullowiiig ihcni 
up in 1849 by a third, on the anatomy and allinitics of the *Me- 
daiao/ which was transmitted to the Royal Society, and in which 
the results of the prerions inquiries were summed up and gene- 
ralized. Of the fate of these essays Mr. Iluxky received no tidings 
until his return to Kngland, so that he had ample opportunities of 
forminir a hn1)it of fnulintr the reward of Inbonr in itself, which 
lie hasi since doubtless discovered to be of great service. 

It was none the less satisfactory, however, to loain, on his 
return in 1850, that the Royal Society had printed his last me- 
moir; which, indeed, obtained for him, in 1852, the further en- 
oonr^iement (of great practioal value to a young man straggling 
with many difficulties^ of the award of a Royal MediU. 

The work thus j)ublished was the expansion of only a snmll part 
of the mas?j of notes nnd drnwings collected dunng four years 
and as the licads uf the Admiralty had prefixed to the Manual of 
Scientific Inquiry, published under their siinction, a minute stating 
their opinion that " it would be to the honour and adyantage of 
the Navy, and conduce to the general interests of science, if now 
facilities and ent laii iit^i mi nt were given to the collection of infor« 
niation upon scientific subjects by tlio olUccrs, and more parii* 
culnrly by the •nifdirnl rifticrrsi of Her Maje*;ty's Navy when n])on 
foreign serxnce," Mr. Huxlty's fnends and ndvisers (among whcmi 
the genial and warm-heurted Edward Forbes occupied a chief 
place) not unreasonably imagined that the Admiralty would sif- 
ford such encouragement by contributing towards the publication 
of his researches. The history of the negotiations which took 
placi" ; how the CJovernment Grant Committee very ])roporly de- 
clined to expend the funds at their disposal upon work which the 
Admiralty i«tood pltMbred to aid; how, on the other hand, the 
Admiralty, steadily ignoring ita minute, yet gavo the troublesome 
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assistant- surgeon full pay for Miree years to ilo that which thoy 
refusetl him tho means of doing, may be found by those who 
are iutereHted in snoh matters, in tlie preface to the * Oceanic Hy- 
drozoa, a description ol" the Calycophorida) and Physophoridaj ob- 
Benred during the Voyage of H.M.S. Rattiesii&ke/ whidi did 
not make its appearanoe till 1859. For, tiunigh, on Mr. Hux- 
ley's ceasing to be a naval ofHcor in 1854, the Goremment 
Chant Committee at once voted him £300 foi- the publication of 
his work, ho had in the meantime nccesi^arily drifted into other 
occupations which interfered with its coMipli tion. 

In 1851 he submitted to the Koyal Society uiemoire on Salpa 
and Pyrosoma, and on Appondicolaria and Doliolum ; and in this 
and the following year published othei |j ipors of minor import- 
anoe. In 1862 he delivered his maiden lecture on ' Animal Indi-> 
viduality,' as a Friday evening discourse, at the Royal Institution 
in Albemarle St n et ; and undertook, in conjunction with Mr. Busk, 
the translation of ' Ktilliker's Human Histology' for the Sydenham 
Society. In tins year he was elected a Fellow of the Koyal Society. 
Still working out the materials collected during his voyage. Air. 
Huxley presented to the Royal Society, in 185*), a memoir on the 
Morphology of the Cephalous Mollusca, in which an attempt is 
made to reduce the structure of these animals to a common plan, 
and to show how the plan is nKKlifitd in cacli subdivision of the 
group J and hi? attention beinjr nfcc-ssiirily imulIi (lircH'tcd to his- 
t<)ln«rical questions in the course ot" trauhlatiiig his .sliitre of Ktil- 
liker's work, he wTote, in this and the following year, papers on 
the Development of the Teeth, on the Corpusenla TactAs, on the 
Structure of the Spleen, on the Cell Theoiy, and an article for 
Todd's Cyclopedia, on the 'Tegumentaiy Organs,' besides sundry 
contributions to Comparative Anatomy. 

Tn Mr. Hnxley wa** nppointeti to tlie Chair of Natural His- 
tt)ry (iucluding Comparative Anatomy and l^aheontology) at the 
lloyal School of Mines in Jcrmyn Street, vacated by the tmus- 
latiou of Professor Edward Forbes to Edinburgh. In the oonrse 
of the year he delivered a lecture at the Boysl Institution on the 
Hypothesis of Progressive Development in Time, in which ho 
denied that the known facts of Pala ontoli>gy afford any direct 
su{)poi t to rliat hypothesis, and turfiH rmaro impugned the com- 
mon assumjji ion that reusoninsf fnim tiiuil cansoH is an important 
part of the methods of intcrpi oiution of the pui<eontologist. Ap- 
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|)!)iiitril FulliTiaii Professor of Physiology to the Royal Instif iition 
ill \8ob, he delivered courses of lectures in 1850-7-8 in that ca- 
pacity. In the tttne yeur lie became Examiner in Physiology and 
Compaiatire Anatomy to the Uuivemty of Ltmdon, a post which 
he held up to 1862. 

In 1857 he commenced the poblication of his lectures at the 
Royal School of Mines in the 'Medn-.d Times '; anfl, acrTflentally 
associated with his friend Professor lymlall, (hiUhlid a little iji iho 
Glacier question ; and in this and the following year he published 
sundry contributions to Comparative Anatomy and Palasontology. 
One of the most important of these is that on the Agamic Re- 
production and Morphology of Aphis, in which an socact analysis 
oS tJie strange phenomena observed by Bonnet in the Aphides 
ia given, and an attemjjt is made to demonstrate the typical 
construction of the henil and b<>dy of articulate animals. Ap- 
pointed Croonian Loctiirt r lo the Royal Society for 1858, Mr. 
Huxley took for his subject the Theory of the Vertebrate Skull, 
and endeavoured to demonstrate that the skull is not a modified 
series of yertebro, but that it is oonstmcted on a plan of its own ; 
he attempted forlJier to prove the identity of certain bones in 
sll yertebrate skulls ; aiul 1u> called attention to the supreme im- 
portance of the stiuly (4' development in relation to this question. 
In the same year Mr. Huxlevcoutiiluitod to the (ii-oloiriral Society's 
Jounml papers on Cephala-spis and L'teraspis dctnoiistratiu<jf the 
piscine nature of the latter fossil, which had been called in ques- 
tion ; on a new species of Plesiosaums ; an essay on the Stmctnre 
and Affinities of Fteiygotus to the Memoirs of the Geological Sur- 
vey ; a paper on the Anatomy of Xantilia to the Linnean Society ; 
and a Report on the Deep Sea Soundin^^s, collected by Captain 
Dayman, R.N., dnrintj' the survey preliminary to the layiiitr down 
of the Atlantic tel(><rraph, which was conducted l)y that oliicci-, to 
the Admiralty. He also published a paper iu the C^uarteriy Jour- 
nal of the Microficopicsl Sodety, in whidi it is demonstrated that 
the so-called homooercal fishes of the present day are in reslity ex- 
tremely heterocercal. 

In the winter of 1858, the remarkable remains, some of wliich 
had previously b(»en considered to be lehtliyolites, which had been 
discovered near Elgin in sandstones, sup]* >sed to be of Devonian 
age, were }»laced by Sir R. 1. Murchih >n iu Mr. Hnxley's hands for 
identilicatiou and description. In 185*J the results of this inquiry. 
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deinon.vtnjting tho remains to bo reptilian, and to belong partly 
to Tcleosauria, allied to the Reptilia of Trias, and partly to La- 
cerfilin, nlliefl tn the T?hvnr]u»«!niri<s of tlio Tn'ns', \V(>re eommnni- 
cati il (o ilie (Ifolojt^ieal SiK it ty, witli (lie cH'ct t of reitpeuiiig tho 
jpiestion ns to the age oi" liie beds, — a cjuestion which has not yot 
received its final settlement. If the Elgin eandstonee dioald turn 
out to be Devonian, these will bo the oldest reptilian remains at 
present known. This inquiry necessitated a revision c£ the 
characters of the existinpf C'rocodilia (puhli.shed in the Qnnrterly 
Joumnl of the I^innean Society), and led to a good deal of other 
paheon to logical work. 

In Itt'VJ, the 'Oceanic Hydro/.oa* at length appeared; and, iu 
the winter of the same year, a preliminary essay, on the develop- 
ment of Pyrotom% the elaboration of which into a long memoir, 
published in the Linnean Transactions, occupied much of the 
year 1860. The importance of tho paper lies in its pn)fessing to 
dcsf-rihe a now and unique method of nnitiial (L volopment. In 
this year Mr. Huxley lieciime one of the Scrretaries ot the Geolo- 
gic4il Society, an otlice which he held until 1802, when the in- 
creasing pressure of his occupations obliged him to withdraw from 
that position. 

On the appearance of Mr. Darwin's great work on the Origin 

of Species, in 1859, Mr. Huxley, though no admirer of the doc- 
trine of progressive develojiinent as it had been put forward l)y 
Luimarek and the author of the ' N'estiges,' perceived, like many 
other nnturali>ts, that that liypotlusis had, in Mr. Darwin's liands, 
taken an altogether new position; had, in fact, for the Hist tiiiu', 
obtained scientific standing-ground. While carefully guarding 
himself, therefore, against being supposed to see no ^fiiculties in 
the way of Mr. Darwin's views, Mr. Huxley thought it his duty to 
exert himself on all occasiims to obtain a fair hfariiig for them, 
and t" sli.iw thfit, though Air, DanNiii's nigument may not bo 
eonq»li ie, }el llif rnsp (»f his adversaries, su I'ar as it is based upon 
anatonncal arguments, is much weaker. Hence a good deal of 
controversy, sometimes about matters on which difference of opi- 
nion may fairly exist — sometimes npon questions regarding which 
the ascertainmont of tho truth is a matter of •> ' i inspection. 
Tho upshot of all these discuss! -n - is to be found in the ^ Evi- 
dence as to Man's i'l u e in Natm, / iiiiMi-licd in 18(>.'l, a wor 
which has receivrd tlu- onlinnry limiours uf popularity, viz. trans- 
lutiuu in Germany, and piracy ui America. 
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Mr. Huxley publii^licd several papers ou pala^ontolugical and 
amtomical subjects in 1860 and 1861, the most importaiit of wbicli 
is the Fkvlimiiuuy Essay to Decade X. of the pttblications of the 

Geological Survey, coutaining a new arrangement and disgnosis 

of the suborders of fussil Ganoid fishes. 

Tn 18G2, in the absence of the President, Mr. iluxU-y was called 
upon to deliver tlie annnal n<hlit'ss to the (leological S«x^itty, in 
which he took occaiiioii to exjiiimi aad enforce the views \iv hud 
put forward in 1855. In the same year, he described several new 
genera of Carboniferous Labyrinthodonts, which had recently been 
obtained from the Scotch coal-fields ; and became a member of a 
Royal Commission, appointed to inquire into the operation of the 
Acts relating to Trawling on the West Coast of Scotland. Ap- 
pointed President of Section D at the meeting of the Bi itisli As- 
sociation lit ( iiTiibridjfO, he in that rapacity (leh'vtTed an juldrehS 
upon the present couditiou and prut>pecLs ol" Jiitdogical Science) 
ia tibe course of which he ventured to suggest ^uA no encoursge- 
ment to the study of the physical sciences at the Universities 
would be likely to have any practical effect, so long as the pro* 
portion of the Fellowships to be obtained by proficiency in such 
sciences remained as small as nt present. 

In the winter of tiii.s year i^lr. Huxley became a member of the 
Royal College of Sui'geous of England, and shortly afterwards re- 
ceived the appointment, which he holds at present, of Professor 
of Comparative Anatomy and Physiology to .that body. He de- 
livered six lectures to the working men in Jerm3n& Street, ex|^ 
satory of Ifr. Darwin's work upon the * Origin of Species,' which 
were subsequently published from the notes of a shorthand writer ; 
and he presented n preliminary description of a new specimen of 
< Ih/j'tijtion, in the Museum of the College of Surgvonn, to the 
Royal Society. In the course of the spring ho delivered his lirst 
course, as a Professor of the College, on the ' Classification of the 
Animal Kingdom, and on the Structure of the Vertebrate Skull/ 
and has since published these lectures in the ' Medicsl Times/ 
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James Fbrovmov, born at Ayr in 1808, was the second son of tlie 

late Dr. William Fergusson, Inspectin-fleiiLial of Military Hos- 
pitals. He received tlie early part of his classical education 'at the 
High School of Kilinburgh, but afterwards, on his father leaving 
that plnre and coniiiig^ to reside at Windnor, he wan trati^sferred to 
a private school in Kiigland. When the time came for the choice 
of a profession, an opportunity offered itself whidi M little room 
for hesitation. His grand-uncle was John Fergnsson, of Boonholm, 
who is aocidontally known to fame as the friend and patron of Wil- 
h'am Bums, the father of the Ayrshire poet. He, in conjunction 
with Mr. Fiiii'lie, had fomidiMl one of the Inrp^e a«rency -houses of 
Calcutta, and his nephew, of the saino iiainc, Imd succeeded him 
in the liouse, and like him realized a large furtune in it. He again 
was succeeded by Mr. Fergusson's elder brother, who was con- 
sequently in a position to lend a helping hand to any younger 
members of the family whom fancy or interest might lead to the 
East. 

Probably, in consequence of this family connection with India, 
yonn}? Fertrusson's nttontion wan early turned to tlio study of 
India and its iititiquilies, and he onLTcrly embraced an opjKjrtunity 
of visiting a countiy so lull of grandeur and poetiy us India really 
is, even without the a^uncts of youthful imaginings, and wilhngly 
adopted a profession which promised to lead to independence by 
an easier road than any other which was then open to him. This 
being arranged, he was sent to Holland for two years, nominally to 
learn business, but he employed the time more u*?rfii11y in iraprov- 
iug his drawing, and in the acquisition of modern languages. 

After a ahort apprenticeship iu a couutiug-huube iu Loudon, 
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Mr. Ferq^nsson sailed, in February, 1^29, for ("alcuttit. On aniv. 
ing there lie found tsvoconrscf open to him,— ouc a seat at the desk 
in Calcutta, with a good tmlary and "great expectations/* the 
other that of an Indigo planter's assistantj with sixty pounck per 
annum and plenty of hard, bnt ont*of*door woric. Thia last, how- 
ever, was coupled with grent iiidtin iidince of position, and })lcnty 
of leisure for £tudy. It also had the inini( nsn advantage of atford- 
m<^ opportnnities of h'nminnp more of native haluf'- ;ind customs in 
u tow months, than could be aetjuired in (Jtilcuttu in a" many 
years. With these advantages for forwarding what really was the 
Becrot ambition which rendered India and everything connected 
with it so attractive to him, he was sot lon^ in choosing, and the 
first four years of his sojonra in India were spent most happily at 
an Indigo planter's in JcHsorc. It h true that district did not 
jiflfnrd much scope for archaeology; but Dacca and Rajnugger 
were within reach of a boat journey m the rain«<. Neither of these 
plac«*s are, it must be confessed, of tlic }li^•lu■■^t cla?!s. Bnt there 
is a grandeur of conception, combined with a delicaey of detail, in 
all the buildings of a oertain age in India which has never been 
surpassed, and when these are combined with the gorgeousness of 
a tropiod vegett^on and all the pictnrestpie adjuncts of Eastern 
life, they produce an effect that &r surpasses anything in the oold 
grey AVest. 

Circumstances rdnnectfd with the commercial crisis of 18-^3 in- 
duced Mr. Fcrgussuii to leave Jessore for a time to settle in Cal- 
cutta, and during the summer of the ft)llowing year an opportunity 
offered itself of visiting the upper provinces. Leaving Calcutto 
on the 2nd of July, he performed a dawk journey to Benares in 
the height of the rains, — a thing pronounced impossible before 
starting, — and reached Mussoorie, in the Himalayas, visiting all the 
great cities on his nuite. On retnniing' to Delhi, he ffiuiid that his 
friend jilake had oriranizeil u journey for him to Jeyjiore (wliere 
Blake himself was alterwards mm'dcred). This enabled liim to 
see some of the most important cities in Hajapootana; and then 
returning from Allahabad by water, he had, during four monthflt* 
abscmoe, seen a great deal, and acquired a finn basis of knowledge 
in the favourite study of his life. 

The followincf year nn exeursion to the rtleliratod festival of 
Juggemath, at I'un, enabled him to visit the Onssa Temples, 
which ore tho most cxten^ve group of Hindoo T&uipl&^i in the 
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Bencrnl PrcsirlcTiry, nnd also thoronghly to explore the gronp of 
Cavf Tonij)les at L'dyagiri, tho oldest, and probably, for an auti- 
tjuury, the most interesting of those in India. 

Having nxm acquired a toleiably correct idea of the practice of 
Indian art, a voyage to China in the following year afibrded a 
meet important addition to the theoiy. It may be that there ia 
not much to admire in the architecture of the Chinese, but the art 
with them if» ftill a Hvinjj^ art. Thoy ruMthor look to the Ra^t nor to 
the W i st tor precedents, and have no great resjx'ct for tlu> autho- 
rity of antiquity in these matters. They build what they think 
will be most convenient and suitable for their purpose, and oma- 
Bient it according to the newest dictates of taste. 

Honey matters having, by an unusual cdncidence, prospered 
more rapidly than architectural studies, in 1838 l£r. Fergusson 
found himself in a position to n tii c from business, and to carry 
ont his lntifr-( lu rislK d iniention of a thorough exploration of the 
anti(|uilici3 of Judia. For this purpose he h'ft Calcutta in Sep- 
tember of that year, and proceeded np the valley of tho Ganges, 
revisiting many of the places he had seen beforej and many otheiB 
which were new to him, but this time extending his jonmey to 
Loodianah, on the Sutlege, in the hopes of being able to penetrate 
to the Punjaub, possihly to Caplimcre. The political circunistanrcs 
of tho time rendered this impracticaMe ; and in conBcquriiee. turn- 
ing his face .southward, he wandered down through I'a japoutana, 
reaching Bombay just eight mouths after leaving Calcuitu. As 
he had been incessantly in motion during tliis period, always toa- 
velling alone with the lightest possible camp equipage, and with 
onewell-defiiii 1 1 joct before him, he was enabled to visit almost 
every site in Central India which presented any object of archaM>- 
In^-iral interest; and as ever\-thinfx worth dmwintr wa<? drawn on 
tlie spot, and a description written witli tho object before him, 
Mr. 1 ergusaon was enabled to add very considerably to the know- 
ledge he had before acquired. The most important result of this 
journey was a more thorough and systematic exploration of the 
Rock-cut Tem])les of Western India than had before been at- 
tempted, — Adjunta, Ellora, Karli, Salsette and Elephanta being 
vi«itfMl in purression, and plans and drawin<7s made of all their 
more inipt>rtant peculiaritit?s. With the knowledgr of the siil)]i et 
previously acquired, aided by the decipherment of lutliun inscrip- 
tions by Mr. Frtnsep and others, it was not difficult for Mr. Fer^ 
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gusson to ftnrangc all the examples in a chronometric aeries rela* 

lively to one another, nor to feel certain that the whole were com- 
prised witliin the twelve centimes that elapsed between 200 b.c. 
aiid 1000 A.u. 

On his way home, Mr. Fergusson landed at Cossier, and pass- 
ing the desert, thenoe visited Thebes, and all the important places 
on the Lower Nile; and after a short tour in Greece and Italy, 
he reached England in the autumn of 1839. Notwithstanding 
the extent of these journoys, Mr. Fergusson Ktill felt that there 
was n portion of India which he rinist see before he could speak 
with anything like confith-nce nu the suliject of Indian architec- 
ture. The Madras I'reaidency ia mtuibited by i-aces ditt'eriug in 
every essential &om those occupying the plains of Bengal. Their 
architecture, he knew, must consequently be different; but the 
exact ratio in which the races and their art differed, coold <Hily 
be known by inspection ; he hailed therefore with pleasure the 
opportunity which presented itself in 1841 of revisiting India for 
a short period. This time he landed at Bombay, and proceeding 
down the coast in an open boat, landed at (loa, Cannanore, and 
Culieut, and proceeded thence across the couuiry to Madras, visit- 
ing all the twufrfes and cities which lay in his ronte, or wttiun an 
accessible distance on either hand. 

The first result of these studies was embodied in a paper read 
by Mr. Fergusson to the Asiatic Society, December, 1842, ' On 
the Kock-cut Temples of India.' This ho afterwards re]>nblished 
in a separate form, accompanied by a folio v<dume of plates, from 
his own sketches, illustrating the principal types of Cave Archi- 
tectui'e. This was followed in 1847 by a more ambitious work, 
entitled ' Picturesque Illustrations of Ancient Architecture in Hin. 
dostan,' and he intended that it should have been followed by a 
third on the Mahometan styles. The expense of these works, 
however, is so great, and the sale so limited, that no publitsher 
would undertake the continuatiou, and the proposed work still re» 
mains uupubhcihed. 

In the same year with the work last nieutiouod, Mr. Fergusson 
published a volume on the 'Ancient Topography of Jerusalem,' 
written evidently with the most intense belief in the truth (tf the 
views he propounds, and the most undoubting faith in his argu- 
ment carrying conviction to the minds of every one else. The 
views of the topography whioh were put forth in this work were. 
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however, of so novel and of so startling a nature, tbat the public 
refined sternly to accept tlmQ' at the lisiida on untried and 
unknown anthoV) and the book remained a dead letter till recently, 
when, in-Oonsequence of some artii-lcH written by him in Smith's 
'Dictionary of the Bible,' and a lecture delivered at the Boyal 
Institution, publir interest has been recalled to it. 

Mr. Ferf^usson's next literary attempt was not inore succe.*<.sl'ul 
than the last. The result of his Eastern explorations, as well as 
his anbeeqaent studies of the principal bmldingSj both ancient 
and modem, during sereral extensive journeys since his return to 
Europe, had led him to certain very definite conclusions as to the 
theory of architecture, and arcliitectural design in general ; these he 
proposed to embody in a treatise entitled, ' An Historical Inqnirj' 
iut'O the True I'riiicipiesof Beauty in Art,' the first vol nine of which 
waa published by Longmans in 1849. This was evidently intended 
by its authtxr should have been his magwm o^>u.s, and to embody 
^ result of all his thoughts on the subject of architecture, and cf 
his investigations in the different countries he had visited. The 
public were not, however, prepared to receive dogmatic instrnction 
on such a mibject froin one they did not know, and wlio had not 
yet enrned his title U) speak with authority on snch subjects ; the 
work accordingly had no sale, and was abandoned after the ap- 
pearance of the first volume. 

In 1651 We» Fergusson published a work mtitled, 'The Pa- 
laces of Nineveh and Persepolis Restored,' which was more suc- 
cessful, being undertaken at a time when the discoveries of Botta 
and Layard were rxcitino; considerable attention, and when any 
attempt to explain the construction of buildings whose form and 
uses were so mysterious, was sure to attract attention. In con- 
sequence of this publication, Mr. Fergusson was employed to de- 
sign and superintend the erection of the Nineveh Court at the 
Crystsl Palace; and the connection then formed led in 1855 to his 
appointment as General Manager of the Company. 

Between the appearance of these two last-named works, Mr. 
Fergusson published ' An Essay oti a Proposed New System of 
Fortification.' This was followed up by a pamphlet entitled * The 
Peril of Portsmouth,* and another, called ' Portsmouth IVotected,* 
with other essays on the same subject, ^ese ezdted considerable 
attention at the time, and were not without influence in directing 
public attention to the defenceless state of the country ; this led 
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to the appobtment of a Rojftl CoiDtiUMdaii to iDqiiire into the Bub- 
ject, of whicii Mr. Fergosson was a member, and in oonaeqnence 
of iHiieh he is still employed at tbe War OflBce, as one of a com- 
mittee to advise how tlu> recommendations of tliat oommismoii 
could best be carried into efltct. 

Before joining the appointment of Mana^^t r to the Crystal Palace 
Company, Mr. Ferjrusson published his 'Illustrated Haudbook of 
Architecture,' wliich is the work by which he is most generally 
known. This beantifti]]y iUostrated work the anthor always con^ 
■idered to be in reality a popular edition of bis 'Tme Principles 
of Beauty in Art/ n1 ready aUudcd to, — all that was really original 
or 8cientifi<- in the former work being cut out so as not to offend 
the weak digestive nrfrrins of his renrlers, and the whole written 
down more nearly to the level of the stjite of architectural know- 
ledge in this country in the present day. " licculer pour viieujc 
Boutcr" the author held was his motto in composing this workj 
and to this is probably owing its popularity* 

ISt. Fergcsson's last wov^ is the ' History of tihe Modem Styles 
of Architecture,' published last year, and forming practically a 
third volume to the ' Handbook,' though written in a much less 
timid style. Be«!i<les theso^ Mr. Fcr^isson is the author of nu- 
merous pamphlets aiul essays, eontributed to the leading jonmals 
or to the Transactions of various literal^ and scientific societies ; 
among these the more remarkable appear to be, 'Obserrations 
on the British Mnsenm, National Gallery, and National Becord 
Office,' published in 1849, and* A Restoration of the Mausoleum 
of Halioamassns/ published last year, etc. 
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Amongst our living divineSj few occupy a more elevated station 
in public esteem, whether for inteUectaal energy or ]>ractical effort| 
than the Be7. iVederick Denieon Manrioe. His opinions are in- 
deed marked by some pecnliaritios, which, whilst they have pro- 
voked censure, have yet, on the other hand, endeared to him 
the regards of a large circle of friends ;ind admirers. Mr. Mau- 
rice is entitled to a notice here because ho occupies a somewhat 
peculiar position among English divines. He is almost equally 
unpopular with those who are called High Churchmeuj Low 
Churchmen, and Broad Churchmen. He hM spoken with vehe- 
mence against all these names, though he maintains that those 
who bear them are iudiqransable elements in tlie Churcli, and 
bear ^\^tness, each in their own way, for eternal Truths. How he 
has arrived at theso eouvielions may be partly explained by his 
especial mental culture and experience ; and so far as inHucnces 
of this kind are known to have existed in his case, they may be 
briefly recounted here* 

Mr. Maurice was the son of a Unitarian minister of great worth 
and nobleness of character, and was bom in l>^<i~. At the usual 
ago he was sent to Trinity College, C'fimt)i idge, where Julius 
Charles Hare, tiie late distinguished Archdeacon Lt wo=:, was 
then tutor. Here it was that he formed the acijuaiiiiuiice of 
many since distinguished men; among the rest, of John Sterling, 
of whose life the two memoirs, that of Archdeacon Hare, fol- 
lowed by the 'Xafe' by Carlyle, will be in every reader^s recol- 
lection. From Trinity College, Sterling and ^faurice botli mi- 
grated to Trinity Hall ; the fonner appeairs to have left Cam- 
bridge without having gone up for cxnmination, and Maurice, 
whose name ia found in the Firat Class in Civil Law for the year 
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182C-7, being n THsscntor, wna nnnble to take a dpfrrop. Possil)ly 
Civil Law was the only faculty open to an undergraduate in his 
circumtitauceij ; wLuLlior or not, a Firs^t Cla.'?s in Civil Law, from 
the small number of competitors, could nut then, whatever it may 
nowj indicate any great amount of aoademical snocees* iUler col- 
lege tiie two Inends met in London ; and during the latter part <^ 
1828, and tJiroughout 1829, Maurice became editor of the 'Athe- 
naeum,' then lately started by Mr. Silk Buckingham. To tbia ad- 
venture StL-rlini^ contributed a sorieH of sketches of contompo- 
r;u-v writers, some stirring tales, and a number of reviews, indi- 
cating the vivacity and variety of his gifts. But the element of 
commercial success was wanting ; and at the end of the period 
mentioned it was handed over to Mr. Dilke, fother of the present 
Sir G. Wentworth Dilke, nnder whose arrangements the paper 
has been gradnally raised to its present flourishing condition. 
At this period the doctrines of Coleridge were, as Mr. Carlylo's 
readers will remember, the favourite study of the yonthful spirits 
of the time, and amongst those wlio listened and pKiiderL d over 
what fell from the sage, few, we imagine, were moi*o lastingly im- 
pressed or deeply imbued than Manrice. No one can fail to see in 
the mode in whidi religions and social questions are dealt with 
in Ur. Maurice'a writings, a habit of thinking which must have 
been in a great nien.sure derived from Coleridu^e. About this 
time appeared a novel by Mr. Maurice, * Eustace Conway,' wild 
enough in ])l<)t and coneept ion, but giving evident tokens of this 
philosophical intiueuce. By degrees, the views of the writer and 
student, aided by the influence of Coleridge's Church theories, 
began to concentrate themselves in theology; and before long 
Mr. Maurice found that the path of practical activity in life led 
him inevitably to the Church of England, and finally to join its 
ministry. A degree being necessary to Orders, ^ir, Maurice be- 
took himself to Oxford ; and in Gladstone's year, 1881, we find 
liis name in tho second cla.ss of cla-ssicnl honours at Kxcicr Col- 
lege, of which Society he is still a member. His ministerial 
duties commenced at a small cnracy in Warwiduhire, where he 
lived from 1834 to 1836. In the latter year he was elected 
Chaplain of Guy's Hospital, an office which he filled for tm years. 
This was the time daring which, as we know from Carlyle, the in- 
timaey with Sterling was closely renewed; and in 1837 Mr. Mau- 
rice married Miss Auua Barton, a younger sistet* of John Steriing's 
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wife, wlio died ui 1845> leaving him two eona. Shortly after ap- 

pcnred one of the meet importAnt of Mr. Maurice's earlier workSj 
* The Kingdom of Christ ; or. Hints on the Principles, Ordinances, 
and Constitution of the Catholic Church,' in letters to n Quaker. 
In these volumes the writer lays down an elaborate expositioji of 
the existence, nature, and constitution of the CutLulic Church, and 
of ito relaliama to mankiiLd. The work, originally pnbliahed in 
1888, waa completely rewrittoi and remodelled in a aeoond edi- 
tion, which appeared in 1842. 

Before this time Maurice had been asked by the Rev. Hugh 
James Rose to undertake the article on Moral and Metajiliysical 
Philosophy in tlie ' Encyclopaedia Metropolitans,' — a work com- 
menced many yeiti^ before, with a preface by S. T. Coleridge, and 
of which Mr. Rose was then the editor. When the * Eucyclopasdia,' 
after its completion, fell into the hands of the late Mr. Griffin, the 
principal articles in it were repnbliahed separately. Maarioe'a 
swelled into four Tdnmes, on Ancient, Early Christian, Mediieval, 
and Modem Philosophy. It was not finished till the year 1861. In 
the year 1844 oceu!Te<l the Inrncnted death of Sterhng, of whom a 
memorial by his friend exists m the shape of a small volume, en- 
titled * Remarks un the Fable of the iices,' by William Law, with 
an Introdnotion by F. D. Manrioe. Carlyle reHates lhai tiiis pnb* 
lication waa undertaken at the request of Sterling, who, shortly 
before his death, was so struck with the refutation of Mandeville 
1^ Law, that he desired hia broth«r*in'law'a assistance to repro- 
duce it. 

In 1846 Mr. Maurice was appointed to deliver the course of 
lectures founded by Bishop VVarburton at Lincoln's Inn, and in 
the same year was elected Chaplain of that Society, at wluch post 
he continoed down to 1860. He had been since 1840 Brofesaor of 
Modem History and English literatnre — in 1846 he became also 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History — at King's College; he was 
farther nominated by the Bishop of London, in 1815 and 1840, to 
preach the scries of lectTires founded by Roliert Hoyle, to bo 
preached in one of the London churches, "against notoriousi infi- 
dels, — to wit. Atheists, Theists, Pagpina, Jews, and Mahometans." 
The fruits of hia labonrs in these fidds of duty appeared from time 
to time in the publication of yolumee of sermons and lectures. 
'Christmas Day and other Sermons,' delivered at Cuy's Hospital, 
had been previoosly brooght out in 184^ j in 1848 we find ' The 
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Lord's IVayer/ a course of nine sermons preadbed at Linoofai'fl 

Inn; ' The Church n Family ' in 1850; 'The Old Testament* in 
18-'>1 ; 'The Prayer- Book considered in reference to the Romisli 
System ' in 1852 ; and ' The Prophets and Kings of the Old Tes- 
tament* in lHr>:i. 

In 18i9 Mr. Maurice married the sister of Archdeacon iiure, 
who had previonalj mnried the raster Mr. Hanrioe. 

Among Mr. Manrioe's addresses manj bad express reference to 
the qnestions and events of the day. As early as in 1839 he had 
contributed u volume of lectures on tlie education question, in which 
lie rnruntained that the function of tlu- State is to govrm, and of tho 
Church to nln-'ste, a country; and tliat onrh suffers if it interferes 
with the wiiik v t the other. The Warburtonian Lectures of 1810 
are pri'ceded by a treatise directed against the " Theory of Deve- 
lopments," by Mr. J. H. Newman. In 1852 the Boyle Lectores 
were pnblished, and attracted mnch attention. The following sen- 
tences will be a guide to their purport and intention; Mr. Maurice 
says: — " I propose to examine tli'^ j-r, it roli^io\is systems which 
present tbem'splves to us in the ln-^t*>rv of the world, not ffoing 
into their details, but inquirin<jf what is their main eliaracteristical 
principle, if wo find, as the objectors say, good in each of them, wo 
shall desire to know what this good is, and nnder what oondittons 
it may bo preserved and made effectnal $ we may then be occupied 
with considcrinn^ in what relation does Christiatiity stand to these 
different faiths.'* This may be considered to represent one of 
Mr. MnunVe's charnctLri'^tic ^news in matters theological. In the 
following year a volume of Scrinons -was ]>iililis!iod, three of tl»em 
relating to tho Sabbath Day. The author contended that the 
meaning of tho Jewish Sabbath was to be learnt from the teaching 
of onr Lord, who explained the Fonrth Commandment in its tnie 
and natural sense, and rescued it from the perversions of the Pha- 
risees of those days and of later days. The Jerusalem Bishopric, the 
right and wrong methuds of supporting Protestantism, and the 
Oxford Controversy in ^fr. Ward's time, were the subjects of occa- 
sional letters and pamphlets. On the subject of Subscription to the 
Articles, Mr. Maurice wrote a pamphlet, entitled, 'Subscription ho 
Bondage,* shortly after he took Orders. He maintained in it that 
the Articles were intended to be guides to a course of manly 
study in theology^ ethics, and literature, and to protect students 
from superstitions which would interfere with the freedom of their 
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iaquiries. Since the doctrine of "Mr. Bisiiieli has gone forth, that 

the dergy arc bound by thoir subscription not to be free in- 
qniierB, Mr. Maurice has declared that on his principles it is nn^ 
tenable, and sVtonld ho nb.aidoned. 

In 1858 ajipi^ared 'Tlicological Essays,' tlic volume which, of 
all others, hu8 provoked, the p^eatest Hiiumnt o( hostile criticism, 
and has been accompanied by the most serious consequences. In 
this work Mr. Maurice contended against the crdtnaiy doctrine of 
the endlessness of Future Punishment, as inconsistent with the 
Gospel of Christ's Redemption, and as founded on an Arian abuse 
of the word Etemal. Tlie publication of this work provoked a 
storm of opposition from more than one section of the Chtirrh ; 
and one of its results was that the author was, in the same 
year, dismissed frum the two professorships he had hitherto 
at King's College. In the succeeding year were publisl^ 
' Lectures on the Ecclesiastical History of the First and Seccoid 
Centuries,' founded on notes of extempore lectures delivered at 
King's College^ remodelled and prepared for the press hj the 
lecturer. 

At this period in ^fr. ^fanrice's life we find stronger traces of 
the movement with which his name has been since connected, as 
the advocate of a system of social combination amongst workmen 
on Qiristian principles. This |u inciple was explained in a series 
of lectures deliveKd at Willis's Rooms in 1854, shortly alter the 
establishment of the "Working Men's Collcjuf ; nv in Great 
Ormond Street, of which Mr. Maurice is Principal. This itt- 
pfitutinn has been supportetl l»y the voluntary aid of nnmorf)US 
fellow -hibtJurer.H from the educated classes ol society, who i x press 
a strong hope that the College will boar fruits on the whole land, 
through the teadiers and pupils who pass from its walls to other 
scenes of action. Mr. Maurice has been one of the foremost also 
in the establishment and maintenance of " The Ladies' College/' 
in Harl(>y Street. 

In 1851 was puVdished a work, entitle d, 'Tlie Doetrine of Sacri- 
fice deduced from Scripture.' Tiiis series of leetures, delivered 
in the Chapel of Jiincoln's inn, was dedicated to the members 
of the Young Men's Christian Association, to whom some vehe- 
ment strictuves npon the 'Tbeolugical Essays' had been addressed 
by Br. Candlish. In the same year appeared 'The Unity of the 
Now Testament/ a synopsis the Goapel narratives. Later still. 
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in 1857, we find the ' Ck)spe1 of St. John/ a series of lectores ad- 
dressed to ihe congregation in Tjincoln*8 Inn; and, in the samo 
year, tho ' i<]|M«it1os of bt. John,' a trontise on Cliristiiin Ethics, 
addressed to the stiuleuts at the ^Vol•killg Men's College. 

In 1855 we find Mr. Maurice lecturing at Edinburgh on the 
' Beligion of the Old Romans;' and amongst his ktest produc- 
tions is a series of SOTmons^ preached at Lincoln's Inn, on the 
'Indian Crisis.* 

Mr. Maui iro is said by tho religions periodicals of all schools 
to bo a "misty " writer. We are apsiired, nevertheless, that he 
tjikes some |)uiuH to adtlresa tho congregutiou in the Chapel of St. 
I'eter'a, Vcre Street, Oxford IStreetj to which ho was appointed in 
I860, in simple English, and to divest his sermons, as mndi as may 
be, of technical phraseology. And he declares, we have heard, 
that some of his most affectionate and earnest Hstoners haye been 
found among men and women of the hntnLlest classes, oven among 
agn'rnltnrnl );dmnrer<', when he has had the opportunity of preach- 
ing the Gospel to thom. 
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Mr. Datibb Qij31BT^ who was the early friend and patron of Sir 

Hnmphry Davy, and subsequently Preaidcnt of the Royal Society, 

is Hfiid to linvp remarked thnt "the greatest discovery Davy ever 
made wtia the discovery of Michael Faradiiy." f'frtainly no cir- 
cumstance reflects more honour on the name of t In- discoverer of the 
metallic bases of the alkalies and earths, than the disinterested 
patronage which he bestowed on the bookseller's apprentice when 
he was struggling to enter into the service of Science. 

Michael Faraday was the son of a smith ; he was bom at Kew- 
inf^on, on the 22nd September, 1791. The limited means of his 
parents did not allow (^f their extending the education of the young 
Michael, beyond that jiilordcd by a common day-school in the 
neighbourhood. Hero he was instructed iu reading, writing, and 
arittnuetic ; and he picked ap, from such books as fell in hu way, 
so much information of a general character, as deeply interested 
him, and indaeed a fondness for reading, at the same time as it 
quickened those habits of careful observation which appear to 
have been of nntnml frn>wth in this yoini!? philosopher. When 
thirfi-rii ycurs ot' .ilto, Michael Fara(l;iy was npiirentieed to Mr. 
Kiebau, ol iihindi'ord Street, a bookseller antl binder. The desire 
of the boy to be amongst books appears to have led to this arrange- 
ment ; and some scientiOc treatises falling into his hands, kindled 
in him that spirit of scientific iiKjuiry, which has led him onward 
to those brilliant results, whidi add lustre to the history of British 
Science. 

Wo are informed that tlnis enrly, i!i the inft'r\'als of bu>i?u >s, 
which wi-re few, he made an elcvt lit viug iimoliinc with a glass 
phial, antl that subserpicutly he succeedecl in constructing one with 
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a proper < ylindor. With tins Instrument he made himself familiar 
with all the phenomena of this Force then known, iiud discovered 
the extent of the field of inquiry opening before him. Mr. Dance, 
who frequented Mr. Riebau's shop, was a Member of the Royal 
Institution, and being interested in the intelligence and industry 
of the apprentice, ho took kirn to hear some of Davy's lectures. 
But this important emit in the life of the philoaopher is best de- 
acribed in his own words, taken from a letter to Chr. Paris, written 
in 1829:— 

''When I was a bookseller's appreutice I was very fond of experi* 

ment. aiul vorv averse to tnide. It happened that a gentleman, a Mem- 
ber of the Koyal Institution, took me to hear some of Sir 11. Daw's 
last lectures iu Albemarle Street. I took uotes, and afterwards wroto 
them out more fiiirly in a quarto Tolame. 

** My desire to eacape from trade, which I thought vicious and self* 
iah, and to enter iuto the service of ^Jcience, which I imagined made 
its pursuers aaiiablc aud liberal, induced mc at lust to take the bold 
and simple step of writing to ^jir Humphry Davy, expr«ssiug uiy wishes, 
and a hope that, if au opportunity came in bis way, fas wosld favour my 
views; at the same time I sent the notes I bad taken at his lectures. 

"The snswer,M'hich makes all the point of my cotnmunication, I send 
you in the onj^innl,* requesting you to take great care of it, and to let 
me have it brick, tor you may imagine how much I value it. 

" You will observe that this took place at tbe cud of the year 1812, 
and early in 1813 1m requested to see me, and told me of the situation 
of Assistant in the Laboratory of the Koyal Institution then just vacant. 
At the sarae time that he tlius <2;ratifk'd my dortircs as to si-iiiitifir om- 
jjlnvuit'iil, lie still advist'ti nit: not to give up tlx.- prospects I liaJ before 
me, telling me that :>i-it'nce was a harsh uii»U'css, and in a piicuuiary 
point of view but poorly rewarding these who devoted themselves to 
her service. He smiled at my notion of the superior moral feelings of 
philosophic men, and ^aid he woiil i leave me to the experience of a 
few years to set tiie ni^lit on that uialfer. 

*' Pinally, througii liis good cdorts 1 went to the Koyal Institution 
early in March of 1813, as assistant in the laboratory ; and in October 

• '* To Mr. Faraduy. December 'ilih, 1812. — Sir, I am far from displeased 
with the proof yoii have given me of your oonfidence, and which displays 
great zeal, power of iiUMiiory, aud uttenttou. 1 am obliged to go out of town, 
and bIiiiII nut he settled in town till tlio * tkI of .lanunrv : I will tlieu see you 
at any time you wish. It would gratify me lo be of any service to you. I 
wish it may be ia my power. I am. Sir. your obedient humble Servant, 
H. Davt." 
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of the Hune jbu wmit with him aibnwd m his Maitttnt in «ip6fiiiieDti 

and in writing. I returned with Inm in A(ml, 1815, mamed my 
statiou iu the Bojnk Instttution, «nd have, m you know» evw liaoo 
remained tbere." 

Tlio duties of an assistant in a laboratory where Daw, Wollaston, 
aud utliers were busy iu urigiiittl rescarcbea, or in examining the 
discoveries made by Continental and British chemists^ at a time 
when Bctenoe progressed nptdly, left Faraday bat little time for 
any inquiries of his own. This was, however, the period of his 
apprenticeship as an ea^erimental philosopher, and zealously did 
he cu1tivati> those divisions of knowledge which have aided him in 
the maturity uf his fame. 

The progress of an experimentahst is to bo markod only bv his 
discoveries. In the qoiet of the laboratory thero would be but 
few iactdente whioh would add eolom* to the portrait of the tme 
philoBophw. 

Li 1820 Mr. Faraday published his discovery of that interesting 
substance the chloride of carbon, and in that year Q^irsted an- 
nounced his proat discovery of the relation of electncity and mag- 
netism. Tn tlw Ottober of the same year Faniday commenced 
hi.H iuvestigations on this subject, with which his namo must be for 
ever connected; and in a paper dated September 11, 1821, he 
published his discoyery of " New Electro-Magnetic Motions/' and 
added thereto "A Tlieory of Magnetism,'* in tlic ' Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Science.' In 1823 the condensation of chlorine into a liquid 
was first effected by our yonnpT chemi^^t, nnd an account of his 
experiments publinliud iu tlie ' L'hilosopliic al Transactions,' with a 
note by Davy, "On tbo Condensation of Muriatic Acid Gas into 
the Uquid fonn." In this year the English chemist was elected 
Corresponding Member of the Academy of Sciences of Paris. 

We have been informed that the only feeling of anything ap- 
proaching to jealousy shown by Davy towards Faraday, was ex. 
hibited in connection with this discovery of the condensation of 
the gjuses, and sumlry papers by Davy show how deeply he was 
interested in the probli-m wiiich luui been solved by Furadaiy. 

Davy is said to have discouraged the idea of recommending 
Faraday for election into the Royal Society, and certain it is, that 
he was elected a Fellow on the 8th Jannary, 1824, mainly through 
the instmmeotality of the late Richard Phillips, the chemist, who 
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Aras, to the day of his death, regarded by Faraday as his especial 
friend. 'I'lie desiraljility of prodtirinp^ a very perfect trlass for 
o|)tieal purposes engaged Mr. Faraday's atteniiou for a con- 
siderable period, and we find him appointed by the lioyai Society 
to deliver the Bakcrian Lecture in 1829 — the subject of it being 
" On the Monofactttre of GImbb for Optical Pmpoaea." A vety 
^abiwate inquiry waa also oondncted by him into the oompoaition 
of steely and the effects of alloying it with other metals. 

Til 1881 betran the series of E.vpprimontnl Researches in Elec- 
tricity, wliicli liave been pubUshed from time to time in tlie Traiis- 
actionsi of the iioyal Society ; and the fourteen series which Imd 
thi;n appeared were published in 1839 in a separate volume, which 
has been followed by two others, bringing those Besearehes down 
to a yeiy recent period. 

Those Beseardies in electricity are beyond all doubt the choicest 
series of examples of pure and well-regalatiTe induction to be 
found in this or in any other lHii;^''uag^e. 

The high character of tho:io Researches led the University of 
Oxford in 1832 to confer on their author the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Civil Law. In 188$ Mr. Fuller founded the Chair of 
Chemistry in the Royal Institution, and at bis express desire Dr. 
Faraday was nominated the first FuUeriau Professor. In 1835 
Lord Melbourne's government recoirui/^ed the iinportance of his 
scientific discoverie<< by making Dr. J^^araday the recipient of a 
pension of t80U per annum. 

Wiih unwearying industry the subject of Lliis brief memoir pur- 
sued his investigations ; and in addition to the lectnxwi Tegularly 
given by him in the Royal Institution, commencing in 1827, he, 
from 1829 to I S 12, an regularly lectured on Chemistry to tiie Ca- 
dets at the Royal Military Academy, at Woolwich. 

Dr. Faraday is one of the eight Foreign .Associates of the Ira- 
jierial Academy of Sciences at Paris ; a Commander of tlic Leu:ion 
of Honour; a Knight of the Prussian Order of Merit ; and meuiber 
of numerous Scientific Bodies on the Continents of Europe and 
America. 

These honours, won by the industry and the zealous truthfulness 
with which his scientific investigations have been carried on, mark 
the appreciation of the English experimentalist by foreigners. Of 
him a Frenchman writes : " Mr. Faraday must be regarded as a 
penetrating and patient investigator, and as a profound and cir- 
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Otunspect pbilosopber, wlio knows how to subordinate bia most 
cherished ideas to the control of duMmssion and eixperiinent. An 
hypothesis is to him only the stone oa which he supports himself 
ill rising' toward tho positive result.** 

No one has done so much as Dr. Faraday has done towards 
proving the relatio& of electricity to all forms of matterj and show- 
ing the action of matter in modifying the conditions whidi this 
force assnmes. The names of (Ersted, Ampere, and Faraday are 
for ever aaeodated with clectncal science as its high-priests. To 
tho last especially is clue tlic disrovcry of the ohedience of innttor to 
the influence of magm tic and dia-magnetic powers, and hence tlio 
conclusion, that all the forms assumed by the material elements of 
nature are due to those subtile influences which have their origin 
in the source of light and heat — the snn. 

Dr. Faraday's mind, peculiarly gifted and educated in a school of 
ita own, is remarkably inductive. Step l)y step, and eveiy step 
most cautiously taken and carefully secured, he advances towards 
tho trutli. By tliis ])Ower, patiently exerted, lie has extended the 
boundaries of huumn kiiowkdge, and riMidered Lis race greatly bis 
debtor. Beyond the memoirs which we have named, several others 
might have been quoted, as showing the eztensive surface over 
which his inqniriea ranged. Dideed, he has scarcely left a branch 
of chemical or physical science untouched; and whenever Faraday 
has taken up an inquiry, he has let light in upon its hidden trulLs. 

As a lecturer on science. Dr. Faraday was without his equal. At 
the table in tlie ilieatre of the Koyal Institution, with his beauti- 
fully devised uppumtus around him, ho was perfectly at home and 
at ease. The first words whidi fell from his lips conveyed to all 
an impression of thorough earnestness, an intense desire to know, 
and to impart to others his knowledge of, — the triith. You felt that 
you were in the presence of a guide of the highest order, with whom 
you mitrht <To forward without fear of hiMnqr led into error. No- 
tliiiii^ but tlie tniih cuuld fall from his li|)s. Every truth would bo 
nutde as clear as it was possible for a man to make it within tho 
limits of the hour, and with the limited resources of the lecture- 
table. 

Dr. Faraday's language was always simple ; thcvo was no oi-na- 
ment, and the <mly poetry in which he ever indulged was the 

earnest expression g^ven to some of the great truths nf which he 
was the discoverer. Ho sought to reach the mmd of every hearer 
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throupli nK-ro Fonses than one. He never toll liis Ustenora of an 
experiment, lu; ays showed it th&m, however simple and well- 
known it might have been. 

"If" Dr. Faraday once said to a young lecturer, "I said to ray 
Mdienoej 'this stone will &U to the ground if I open my hand/ 1 
should open my hand and let it Ml. Take nothing for gntnted 
as known $ inform the eye at the same time as yon address the ear.'^ 
This was tho groat secret of Faraday's sticcpss. Every one li ft 
the theatri' satisfiprl thnt he lin-l fic(|uir(Hl knowledge, and more 
than this, that he liaU gained that knowlcUgc without much labour. 

Aiter a long and earnest strug-glo with nature for the discovery 
<^ her truths, and after having placed himself in the high position 
of heing enabled to show that natare, in answer to his inqniries, had 
revealed many of her secrets to him. Dr. Faraday has, to some 
extent, retired from active duty. The evening of the days of such 
a man must be a porif»d of happiness, far beyond that which can 
be enjoyed by onliiiaiy men. Tho consciousness that mankind has 
been advanced by tlie labours of his life Jingiii render even a welU 
oonstitated mind proud. But the spirit of our eoqierimental phi- 
losopher has been so carefnlly trained, and so beantifhUy controlled 
by the inflnenoes of a pure and simple piety, that instead of pride 
in his powers or his works, he expresses only a prayer of thankful- 
noss that hc! has been guided to p:<^>nd, and aided in the perform- 
ance of his duty — the search after truth, for its own exceeding 
great reward. 
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It seems scarcely credible that George Cmikaluuik — painter of 
'Hie Worship cf Baochns' lately eodubited in Lonikm, Vice> 

President of the National Temperance Leagne, and Lieutenant-Co- 
lonel of the Teetotal IStli ^litldlesex Volunteers, or 'Havelocks* aa 
they are also called — is tlic same George, the caricaturist of half 
a century ago, contcinjxirarv of Cilray and llowlundson. But so 
it is ; and the vigour ovcu of liia humorous sketches remains un- 
impaired to this day. The quaint illustrations just published with 
tiie 'Ingoldafay Legends/ arc by the some un&ltering hand which 
amnsed the town and laalied the follies of the age, between 1809 
and 1814, in the 'Scourge' and '^fotcor;' which poven years 
later exposed some of the fashionable vices of the close of the 
Georgian era, in the Adventures of Tom and Jerry in * Life in 
Ijondon and which, after the lapse of twenty more years, helped 
Churics Dickens into notice with its admirable illustrations to 
' Sketches by Bos ' and ' Oliver Twist.' How many thonaands of 
young hearts, too, has the reteran morslist detighted by his 
charming nurseiy pictures, his exquisite delineation of fairies, ce- 
lestial and terrestrial, angelic and diabolic. The delicate pencil 
which only lately imparted to oar children so marvellous a fuiry- 
liko conception of C inderella, Jack the Giant-Killer, and Puss in 
Boots, id guided by the same inventive brain and kindly heart 
that defended Queen Caroline in Hone's 'Every Day Book' 
«id ' Political Showman,' and amused the town aJfter the Peace 
of 1816 with the caricature of Louis XVIII. txying on Boney's 
Boots. 

George Cruikshank was bom in London, of Scottish parents, on 
the 27th of September, 17'J2. His father, Isaac Cruikshank, was 
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an srtist in water-oolanni, when wftter-oolonr drawings were, how- 
over, little more tban coloured outlines, and also a caricaturist ; 
and it was in helping his father in dmwing blocks for children's 
hooks, and in the illustrations of a humorous iMiblicniion c jiUed 
' riie Drolls/ that the snbjoct of our memoir commenced his 
career. The elder Cruiksliauk's drawings were exposed for salo 
at the shop of Messrs. Whittle and Lanrie, printseUers, of Fleet 
Street. "Jemmy Whittle/' as he was called, was an an oddity, 
and his house was a favourite resort of actors, dnmiatists, and 
wits. Here the boy George, having for a time indulged in the 
thought of going to «oa, formed » liking for the stage. On the 
death of his father, aud wlion at Tiie age of seventeen, he sought 
an introduction to Mr. Kayinond, the mauiigcr of Drury Lane 
Theatre, as assistant scene-painter, with the idea of becoming an 
actor, but it does not appear that he followed either profession. 
He began now to be fully employed in etching frontispieces for 
song-books, jest-books, dream-books, and other cheap publica- 
tions of the time, especially children's l)(iok<, and he sliortly cm- 
burked in the periodical satires already mentioned, the ' Scnnrge' 
and the * Meteor.' He had evinced a desire to follow art in tho 
higher department, and attempted on one occasion to study at the 
Academy. The schools at that time were restricted in space 
and much crowded. On sending up to Fuseli his figure of a 
plaster cast, the rough-grained and eccentric Professor of Painting 
returned the mossago — "He may come, l)n( lie will li:ivo to figlit 
for a seat/' Thus disconraEred, the yountr artist never re]ieated his 
attempt to enter tho Acudeuiy as a student, although he has ap- 
peared in it in the evening of his life as an exhibitor. 

To enumerate the works of George Crrnkshank would be impos- 
sible. The nearest approach to a complete list is contained in an un- 
published manuscript catalogue, compiled by a bibliophile of the day, 
and presented to tlie artist, with the title, 'An Attempt at a List 
of Works Illustrated by George Cmikshank.* From it we gather 
that his works are about 200 in number, aud his illustrations up- 
wards of 2li00. The hist of auy importance appears to have been 
the ' Humorist,' in four volumes, >vith forty plates, published in 
1819. In 1821 appeared ' Life in London,' with thirty-six plates, 
followed in 1822 by ' Life in Paris,' with forty-three. Then, not to 
mention small things, appeared in 1823, * Forty II lns*t rations to 
Byron/ followed in 1824 by 'Points uf Humour,' with twenty 
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illustrations; in. 1828, 'Pnncb and Jady/ with tWrty; in 1830, 
'Three Courses and a Desacrt/ with fifiy-oae; in 1831, 'Bobin- 
8on Cnisoo/ witli forty ; in 1 8;]1 and fomo following years, * My 
Sketch-Book/ with two hundred; in IBiJu and niiu toen following 
years, ' The Comic Almanac,' with two hundred and thirty -eight ; 
in 1838, * Sketches by Boz/ with forty, and * Oliver Twist,' with 
twenty-four; in 1840, 'Jack Sheppard,' with twmty^sevMi, and 
'Tower of London,' with ninety-eight; in 1842, 'George Omik* 
shank's Omnibus,' with one hundred; in 1847, the * Bottle,' in 
eight sheets, and in the following year a sequel to it, the 
' Dniiikard's Children,' also in eif^ht sli cet ; in 185-', the 'Tablo 
]{o<ik/ with twelve steel-])liites and one hundred and fifteen wood- 
engravingo, etc. Latterly (jieorge Cruikshank turned his atten- 
tion to oil-painting, and has contributed aeveniL pictnrea to the 
exhibitions of the Boyal Academy and Britieih Institution, among 
which may be mentioned his ' Disturbing a Congregation,' a 
richly humorous scene in chin eli, the effect on a rural congrega- 
tion of a hoy liaving accidental!}' dro{)|)ed Iu'h pog-top, painted for 
the late Prmee Consort ; *A N'rw Situation,' ' Dressing for the 
Day,' * Tam-o'-bimuior/ ' Tituuia and Bottom tlie Weaver,' * Ciu- 
dorella,' 'A Bnimway Knock,' and lastly his great picture, the 
' Worship of Bacchns.' 

Of this last-uamed work we cannot do better than quote a de- 
scription which appeared in thu 'Times' of May 15th, 18G3, on 
the occasion of its beinj» exhibited by the painter himself in 
£xcter Hall. It is from the j)en of Mr. I'liaekeray. 

" In a quiet little rutmi in Exeter Hall a veteran lecturer is 
holding forth all day upon a subject which moves his heart very 
strongly, ffis text, on which he has preached before in many 
places, is stiU 'the Bottle.' He divides his sermon into many 
hundreds of heads, and preaches with the most prodigious em- 
phasis jiiid irrotcsqne variety. He is for no half- measures. He 
will havL" no compronnse with the odious god Bacchus; the wicked 
idol ib Huiashcd Uke Bel and Dagon. He will empty into the 
gutter all Master Bacchos's pipes, his barrchi, quarter-casks, demi- 
johns, gallons, quarts, pints, gills, down to your very smallest 
liqueur-glasses of spirits or wine. He will show you how the 
church, the bar, the army, the universities, the genteel world, the 
cuuntty gentleman in his polite circle, tlic humble artisan in his, 
the rustic ploughman in the fields, the misguided wadberwoman 
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over her suds and tnbs, — haw all ranks and oonditiona of men are 

deteriorated and corrupted by the use of that abomiiuible strong 
liquor ; lie will have patience with it no longer. For upwnrds of 
half a cent luy, he says, ho has employed pencil and pen nu;ainst 
the vice of diunkonness, aud in the vain attempt to shut up 
drinking-shops^ aud to entablish moderate driukiiig as a universal 
rule ; bnt for seventeMi years be has diacoTered that teetotaliainj 
or the total abstaining hom all intoxicating Hqnora, was the only 
real remedy for the entire abolition of intemperance. His thoutjhts 
working in this direction, one day this subject of the 'Worship of 
Bncchus* flashed across hia mind, and hence the orisfin of a work 
of art meaiiuring lo ft. t in. by 7 ft. 8 in., which has occupied the 
author no less tlmu a year and a halt'. 

" This sermon ha» tlie adrantage over othOTS that you can take 
a chapter at a time, as it were, and retnm and resume the good 
homilist's discourse at your leisure. What is your calling in life ? 
In some part of this vast tableau yon find it is de te fnbnla. In 
this compnrtmont the suldif'r?^ nre drinkintf and fig'htin<r ; in the 
next the parsons are drinking 'Healths to tlie Youn^ Christian.* 
Here are the publicuus, filthily intoxicated with their own horrible 
liquors ; yonder is a masquerade supper, ' where drunken masque- 
rade fiends drag down columbines to drunkenness and ruin.' Near 
them are ' the pabhc singers chanting forth tSie praises of the 
God of Wine.* ' Is it not marvellous to think/ says Mr. Cruik- 
shank in a little pamphlet, containing a speech by liim wliich 
quite as ong-innl as the picture on which it comments, Ms it not 
marvelluus what highly taU'iited poetrj' and what harmonious 
musical compositions have bei a produced from time to time in 
praise of this imaginative, slippery, deceitful, dangerous myth?* 

** This ' myth ' ^e spectator may follow all though this most won- 
derful and labyrinthine picture. In the nursery the doctor is handing 
a pot of beer to mamma; the nurse is drinking beer; the little boy 
is cr\nng fur beer ; and the papa ih dmwin<r n cork, so that ' he and 
the doctor may have a drop.* Here you have a group of women, 
victims of iuteniperunce, ' tearing, biting, and mutilating one 
another.* Yonder are two of the police, carrying away a drunken 
policeman. Does not the mind reel aud stagger at the idea of 
this cumulated horror? And what is the wine which yonder 
clergyman holds in his hand but the same kind of stuft' which has 
made the mother in the christening scene above 'so tipsy that she 
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haa leb Iier cliild &U out of her lap> while her idiotic husband 
points to his helpless wife, and esLclaiina, ' Ba, hA> she's dr-unk'? 

" With what vigour, courage, good httmouTi honesty, <^eerfiil- 
ness, have tliis busy liand and iiolmIIo plied for more than fifty 
years! Jb'rom 1799, 'wlion about eight or nine rears of age,' 
until yesterday, the artist has never taken rest. When you would 
think he might desire quiet, behold he starts up lively as ever, 
and anna hixnaelf to do battle witJi the demon drnnkwineas. With 
▼oice and paint-hraah, witii steel-pSate and wood-blook, he assails 
' that deomtful, slippery, dangerous myth To wage war against 
some wrong has been his chief calling; and, in ligliter momcntH, to 
waken langhter, wonder, or sympathy. To elderly lovers of lini, 
who can reincmber this ceutury in its teens and its twenties, the 
beuefactiouH of this great humourist are as pleasant and well re- 
mombered as papa's or uncle's * tips ' when they came to sou the 
boys at adiool. 1%e sovereign then administered bought delights 
not to be purchased by sovereigns of later coinage, tarts of inoom* 
parable sweetness which are never to be equalled in these timea, 
sausages whoso flavour is still fragrant in the memory, books con- 
taining beautiful prints (sometimes ravinhingly coloured) signed 
with the magic initials of the ineompax'able *G. Ck/ " 

George Cruik&hunk has had no more kindly uud generous an 
admirer of his wwks and sentiments than the writer of the fore- 
going article. Twenty years ago Mr. Thackeray oondnded an 
elaborate paper on the subject of our memc ii in the 'Westminster 
RovieV in the following words: — "Look at one of Mr. Cruik- 
shaiik's works, and we pnmounco him an excellent humourist. 
Look at all, his reputation is increased by a kind of geometrical 
progression, as a whole diamond is a hundred times more valuable 
than the hundred splinters into whii^ it might be broken would 
be. A fine, rough, English diamond is this about which we haye 
been writing." And again, ten years later, in tiie 'Quarterly 
Review' for December, 1854, in an article on 'Pictures of Life 
and Character,' Mr. Thackeray thus sums up his analysis of 
Cniikshank's works: — "Among the veterans, the old pictorial 
tiatiri^t^j, we have mentioned the iamous name of one humorous 
designer who is stiU alive and at work. Did we not see, by his 
own hand, his own portrait of his own famous face, and whiskers, 
in the ' Illustrated London News' the other day? lliere was a 
print in that paper of an assemblage of Teetotallers in Sadler's 
VOL. I. 2 a 
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Wells Theatre, and wo straij^htwiiy it cojrnizod the old lif)mau 
hand — the old Koman's of the time of I'lancus — George Cruik- 
shank's. Tliere were the old bonnets nn l (Irnll faces and nhoes, 
and t>hort trousers, and fig'urcs of lH2u huru riionn^h. And there 
wa» George (who has taken tu the water- doc triue^ ab all the world 
knows) haaclinif some teatotaUeresseft over a plank to the table 
where the pledge was being adnunistered. How often has Greorge 
drawn that picture of Cruikshank I Where haven't we seen it ? 
How fine it was, &cing the effigy of Mr. Ainsworth in ' Ainswoiih'a 
Magazine * when George illustmted \]v>A periodical! How grand 
and Bovero he stands in that desi{i;n m L». C.'s 'Omnibus,* where 
ho represents himself tonged like St. Duustan, and tweaking a 
wretch of a publisher by the nose ! The collectors of George's 
etchings — O the obarniing etchings 1 O tilie dear old German 
popular tales!— the capital 'Points of Hnmonr' — ^the deli^tfbl 
Phrenology and scrap-bookl^ of the good time, onr time — Plan- 
cus*8 in fact! — the collLctors of the Gcor»rian etchings, we say, 
have at least a hundred ])ictures of the artist. Why, we remember 
him in his favourite Hessian bouts in * Toiu and Jerry* itself; and 
iji woodcuts as far back as the Queen's trial. He has leather de- 
serted satire and oomedy of late jeersj having turned his atfesntifni 
to tibe serions, and warlike, and sublime. Having confessed onr 
age and prejudices, we prefer the comic and fanciful to tke hia- 
turic, romantic, and at present didactic George. May respect, and 
length of days, and comfortable repose, attend the brave, honest, 
kindly, pure-minded artist, humourist, moralist !" 
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This distinpfnishod surgeon, row Examining IMiysician to the Se- 
cretary of 8t^t© for India in Council, was born about the yonr 1 800, 
in the Isle of Skyo, hia father being the Rev. Donald Mat-tin, his 
mother a aiiter of Adjatant-General Sir John Maodonald, O.C.B. 
Having acquired a knowledge of mathematics^ geologj, and phy* 
meal geography at the Royal Academy of Inverness, imdet FVo- 
fessora Nimmo and Tullock, ho resolved to enter the military ser- 
vice in a medical capacity. With ihi^ object lu> bc^catno, in 1818, 
a pupil at 8t. (Teorge's Hospitab ijonduii, and devotinpf himself 
with earnestness to the study of his profession under the advan- 
tages then enjoyed that institution of the serrices of Sir 
Ererard Home, Sir CSiarles Bell, Wilson, and Brodie, he, at the 
expiration of three years, passed his cxantinution at the College 
of Surgeons, and in J 81 7 embarked for India. On his arrival at 
Calcutta, Mr. Martin pns<n>d quickly tbronnfb tlic ti.snal probaf innnn,' 
course, and havini,' joined the 17th and fj^th Ib ^imonts, he was 
nominated Assistant Gamson Surgeon of Fort William. Here ho 
greatly distinguished himself by the prompt skill and humanity 
▼hidi he displayed daring an onthreak of malignant cholera, and 
in 1819 he was appointed First Assistant-Smgeon of the General 
Hospitel of Galcutta. It was at this period that the suhject of our 
memoir coTnmenced that important sdidy of the diseases of Eu- 
rnppann in India which led to the jiccnliar knowledge of tropical 
maladic!^ upo!i which his reputation is mainly based. 

In 1821, the Marquis of Hastings, then Govemor-Geneial of 
India, ohserring the rising talents of James Banald Martin, and 
appreciating his nnwearied devotion to the interests of the serrice, 
appointed him to the medical charge of his Body Guard, and, not 
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im&eqnently In opposition to the Medioal Board of Bengal, he 
carried into active operation several extensive sanitary improve- 
ments. In consequence of ailing health, Mr. Martin retired on 
sick leave to tlio Ifilfitid of Mauritius ; ho returned, however, to 
his miiitarv duties in 1823, when he was summoned to llvdorabad 
to attend professionally on fcJir C. Metcalfe, then dangerously ill ; 
and now commenced a friendship irith that illDstrions Govemor 
whidi continued nnintmniptedlj during the remainder of his life. 
Mr. Martin was snnunoned in 1826 to Barrackpore to attend Lord 
Amherst, inid !ie< epted the appointment of First AsMStant-Rurgcon 
U) the (Iciu ral I'rcsidency ; he shortly, however, rcttmierl to Cal- 
cutta, and settling himself in that city in repriilitr medical practiee, 
he filled successively the offices of »Surget>n to the Guveruor-tie- 
ncral, Lord WilUam Boutiuck, of Presidency-Surgeon of Calcutta, 
and of Snrgeon to the Natiye Ho^ital of Calootta* 

Mr. Martin oontinned to devote himself to the study of the dis- 
eases of both Enropeaas and natives, especially those oS the Delta 
Ganges or Bengal proper, and drew up for the consideration of the 
Government a Rejx)rt of the result of his investit^-ationg. In 1832, 
Mr. Martin originated and performed tlie now iinivdsally adopted 
operation for the radical cure of hydix>cele by i-etained injection of 
dilated tincture of iodine. In 1835, he deroted his energies more 
especially to the subject of medical topography and statistics, and 
the practical results deduced from this elaborate inquiry being 
formally submitted to the Governor-General and to Sir C. Met- 
calfe, it was pronnnnccd to l)e tin- most important s-anitary mea- 
sure for 1 iidin that ha<l biH-n hitherto propoiindrd. Tlie author's 
suggestions for sauitarj' reform embraced an area larger than the 
whole of Ekirope, and they affected the well-being of more than a 
hundred millions of souls. Mr. Martin also submitted to the Go- 
vernment, about this time, a comprehensive plan for the cure and 
prevention of diseases prevailing more e>))ecially in Calcutta and 
its surrounding districts, wliicli led to a Commission of Inquiry 
into the medical topograjjhy aii<l health history of the locality, 
and to n series of legi**lative enactments by the Supremo Council 
of India, which have by tlieir practical issue done a large amount 
of good, not only to the natives, but also to the resident Euro- 
peans. In 1838, Mr. Martin originated the great Fever Hospital 
of Calcutta, and shortly after, his health failing, he availed himself 
of the offer of the Governor of Bengal to retire for a time to his 
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remdence at Bamckpore. He still oocnpied himself, IicweTer, in 

preparing a report on the relative and comparative Balubrity of tlie 
line of tlio Valley of Irawaddyj and of tiiat acacosa the Araccan 
Mountains, in Upper Ava. 

In January, 1840, Mr. Martin, to the warmly expressed resTt't 
of the Governors of the Native Hospital, left the scene of his 
twenty-tWQ years' laiboara-— a long period for (Acial service in India 
-^nd returned to England. A large meeting of Mr. Martin's 
patients and friends was convened in the Town Hall of Calcutta^ 
and a sabscription was entered into for the ])i-esentation of a piece 
of plate, as a mark of the hiprh esteem they entertained of hi.-« per- 
sonal character and in ufeasional services. Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
writing to him soon after his arrival in Loudon said, in reference 
to this testimonial: "The just compliment paid to you on quitting 
Calcutta must have been very gratifying. There is in such an 
indication of kind feeling, something that touches the heart, and 
produces some of the most pleasing sensations that we can ex- 
perience, mixed, however, with pnin nt parting from those who 
show such friend>liip while Dr. Fai r, of the Kegistrnr-General's 
Otfice, alluding to the scientific and economic results of ^Mr. Mar- 
tin's services, said, " I look upon the well-conducted sanitary 
reform commenced in Bengal as one of the most important nnder- 
takings of the age in India, useful to science and to England, and 
creditable to Sir J. R. Martin, with whom it originated." 

In 1 843, Mr. Martin was elected a Fellow of the Boyal College 
of »Surereon«, and has since acted with dif^tinetion as n rmisulh'njr 
Siiri^eon; not, liowever, to tlie lU'^'leet of hi.-i stiidii's in sanitary 
science, for which he had been famous in India. He wa*i appointed 
by the Government of Sir Robert Peel a member of the Eoyal Cum- 
nuMion for inquiring into the sanitary condition of large towns in 
England and Wales, and served two years on this Commissiot^ 
having in the meantime drawn up a Report, of which a large 
number were printed by the (rovcrnment for general circulation. 
Subsequently, nt the suggestion of the Puke of Buceleueli, ho 
directed his attention to the sanitarj' couditiun of tlie Fn nch ca- 
pital, and having proceeded to Paris for that purpose, he collected 
a nnmbor of valuable reports. In 1845, Mr. 3£artin asaisted in 
publishing the well-known work of J)r, Robert Jackson, ' On the 
Formation, IKscipline, and Economy of Armies,' and in the same 
year he was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society. In 1848, he 
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was cmployod by (rovcrnmotit on a coimiiission to report ou the 
capnLilitiL's of metrojiulitaii \vorklu;u8us lor tlie vcceptiou and 
truutnieut of cholera caites^ when his Keport was largely circulated. 
In 1859, Mr. Martin succeeded Dr. Scott MFhyticiati to the Indift 
Hoaae, and in the following year he received the honour of Knight- 
hood ami was nuulo Companion of the Bath. 

>Sir J. Ranald ^lartin is the author of a valnable treatise ' On 
the Influence of Tropical Climates on European ConBtitutions.' 
On tho abolition of the East India Company, lie received the 
appointment, corresponding to that which he previously hold, of 
Physician to the Council of India. 
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The departmoiit of learning in which the suTsject of our present 
memoir mnk<; a«« the most eminent of living authors is that of 
crvptogamic hotaiiy. In early life Mr. Berkeley directed his at- 
tention to the study of our native land and freshwater raullusks, 
many of which be delineated with a degree of srtwttc dcill and 
anatomical aocnracjr not previously attained in this ooimtry; but 
his genioB for minute observation was soon drawn to that wider 
field of imture which inclndes seaweeds, mosses, lichens, fiinj^uses, 
and nW tninure forms of vt-Lfi 'table invulvintr tlto mn>t diffirult 
and (K'li<;i((' luiVroscopir investigation; and to the study of these, 
Oi*j>ecinlly Funj^i, he has devoted his life. 

Miles Joseph Berkeley wa*i boru at Big^^'in, in th© parish of 
Oondle, Northamptonshkc, on the 1st of April, 1803; and is a 
lineal descendant of lliomas Berkeley, Esq., of Colwell, Hereford- 
shire, youngest brotlu r of Sir Kobert Berkeley, one of f]u' .Iiidges 
(»f tliL* King's Bench in the time of the Commonwealth, who was 
buried at Spetclilcy, in Worcestershire, where the family are now 
seated. HnvitiLT received the earlier portion of his educari<m at 
the Gmmmar School of Oundle, Mr. Jierkeky proceeded to Rugby. 
In 1821 he was entered at Christ's College, Cambridge, of which 
he was a scholar, and in 1825 he graduated as 5th Senior Optimo. 
Mr. Berkeley becsme attached to naturiil history from an early pe- 
riod ; at>d his scientific tendencies, both zoological and botanical, 
which had been fostered at Ruirliv, were kept in nntinn nt T'ara- 
bridge by nii iiitiiiiate ae(jiiaimaiice witli tlie late ['rtile-sor lleiis- 
low. His tirsL aitempts a* an authur were given in the iiondou 
'Zoological Jounial,' in some jwipersouthe Anatomy of Mollusca.* 

* 8ume or Mr. Uerkcley'a early drawin);d were nol published notil they 
nppi'ari'd m Mr. Ljv< II lit-ere's feMnt work on tlie 'Lsnd and Fre«bwstpr 
MoHuka of the Briiuh IbIm.' 
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A sammerr^dence at Tioch Lomoiidin 1823, and at Oban in 1824-, 
pavo h\m opportnnitics of Tiinkitif? considorahlr rollortions of speci- 
mens of ilu> lower fnniis ot'nniinals and plants; find at the latt^fT place 
he formed an acqimintauce with a zvulou* and well-known botanist 
of that dayj Captain Carmichael, who opened oat to him his nn- 
merous disooreriea in cryptogamic botany. The life of a natnralist 
IB generally marked by a more than common spirit ct perseveranee 
and zeal ; and we might follow Mr. Berkeley in his nnmerons re- 
searches at Torquay, Weymouth, and other favourite collecting 
loraliti«»s nn the British coast, but the detHils nf those zoolosncal 
and botanical explorations arc better dfsrribt tl in journals appro- 
priated to those subjects. In 1826 Mr. Berkeley was ordained, 
and after a short residence in two small cnrades^ he entered, in 
1829, on the more important curacy of Margate. His leisore time* 
thongh very limited| was still devoti d to s( it iitific pursuits, and 
he pursued his anatomicnl studies with Mr. G. H. Hofi'man, in con- 
junction with wlmm hr published a detailed anatomy of a curious 
mollusk inhabiting the swamp*? of Tntlin 'X* fn'fhinm frlcACo^/ium), 
from living specimens sent to Eughuid by Mr. Benson. 

While residing previously at Stibbington, in Huntingdonshire, 
Mr. Berkeley made a large number of drawings of Fungi, and was 
so fcntunate, in the course of his researches, as to ascertain the real 
structure of the hymenium in Agarics, though the discovery was 
not pubb'slicd till Home yefirp Intor. When Sir A\ . .1. Hooker was 
en L'f <_'•(■ d ujinn the cryptogamio voluino of the ' Kni^lish l-'lora,' Mr. 
lierivt it y ottered him the use of these drawiugs, and .Sir William 
thereupon invited him to undertake the preparation of the Fungi. 
Abont the same time Mr. Sowerby requested him to record the 
observations he had made on new and rare Algas, in a sort of 
supplement to * English Botany,' under the title of * Gleanings of 
British Alga?.* The volume on Fungi in the ' English Flora * ap- 
peared in ^H■^C} ; nud since that period so many cnlloctinns! of exotic 
Fungi have been submitted to Mr. Berkeley for examination, 
such, for example, as the Fungi collected during the Antarctic 
Explonng Expedition by Dr. Joseph Hooker, that he has almost 
retired from the investigation of other cryptogamic forms, except 
so far as may be necessary to acqinre an intimate acquaintance 
with their general structure and the development of vegetsble 
tissue. 

In 1833 Mr. Berkeley was presented to the two small perpetual 
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cnrades of Apekhorpe and Woodnewton, Norlliampt<m8lure, which 
he hold* at the present time, and in which he continues to find 
leisare for liis favourite pursuits. A connection with the 'Gar- 
deners' Chronicle' has, during this time, led him to pay much im- 
Ijoiiaut attention t'> the diHcases of plants, not only as connected 
with parasites, but with morbid conditions of their tissues ; and the 
results of Ilia investigations have been published in that journal in 
a long seriea of articles on vegetable pathology, which, we trust, 
will ere long be given to the public in a separate form. Among 
other subjects a study of the Potato Murrain was necessarily in- 
duced, and, in later years, of Vine and Hop Mildew. From the 
v«>r\* first Mr. Berkeley was convinced that Potato Mun-ain was 
line to the aj^'ency of ;i minute fungus {BotrylU inj'ctttanfi) , an opi- 
nion in which he has never wavered, and which is almost univer- 
mlly acknowledged to be correct. In like manner. Vine Mildew 
was pronounced to be the work of a fungus {Oidinw Tudeeri), a 
decision which was rewarded by the Frendi Government with a 
portion of the grant of money awarded to those who had worked 
out the history of this important disease. 

In 1857 Mr. Berkelev puliHslifd a valuable ' Introduction to 
Cryptogamic Botany,' in uiie thick octavo volume, am! in 18(30 a 
volume of nearly simiiur dimensions, entitled * Outlines of British 
Fungology,' oontainiug descriptions ui above a thousand species, 
copiously illustrated, with a perfect Ust of the smaller species, 
which haM been followed by an equally elaborately illustrated 
* Handbook of the British Mosses.' 

Mr. Berkeley was eU cted a Fellow of the Linnean Society in 
18:^*), and is a Member of several Foroitrfi Soeii ties. The latest 
honour received by Mr. Berkeley was the award, in the present 
session, of one of the Royal Society's Royal Medals, with the fol- 
lowing address from the Presid^t : — 

" Hr. Bedceley's labours as a cryptogamic botanist for upwards 
of thirty-live years, during which they have been more especially 
devoted to that extensive and most difficult order of plants the 
Fungi, have ren<lere«l him, in the opinion of the botanical mem- 
bers of the Council, by far the most eminent livui;^'- author iii that 
departmeuL. These labours have cousistt'd in large measure of 
the most arduous and ddicate microscopic investigation. Besides 
papers in various journals on Funp from all ports of the globe, 
and in particular an early uud admirable memoir on British Fungi, 
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the volume entitled ' Introdaction to Ciyptogamic Botany/ pab- 
li»]ied in 1857, is one which especially deserves to bo noticed here. 
It i» n \vov\i wliii'li lio alone qnnlificd to write. It is full of 

sagacious iviiKirks uud reasouini,' ; and particular praise is due to 
the special and conscientious care bestowed on the verification of 
every part, however miiiate mid difficult, upon wbidi its broad 
generalisAtioiiB are foouded. Mr. Berkelqr's merits arc not con- 
fined to description or claesification ; tbere are facta of the highest 
aigmficance, which he has been the fir>:t to indicate, and wliichi in 
nr>ny cttses, lie has also proved lioth l»y obscrvaHon and experi- 
ments. We rel'er to his obscrvatious on the doveloptneiit of the 
reproductive bodies in the three orders of Thallogcuis — Algje, 
Lichens, and Fungi — and on the conversion, nnder peculiar condi- 
tions, of certain forms of their fruit into others ; — ^to the exact de- 
termination of the relations and sometimes of the absolute specific 
identity of various forms of Fungi previously referred to different 
tribes ; aud to the recognition, in numy species and genera, of a 
diversity of methods of rcprotluctiou in <riviiig origin to parallel 
series of fiu-nis. As iiitiuiat<.'!y coiinectud with th<' life-historj* of 
Fungi, the intricate subject of vegetable pathology has been greatly 
elucidated by him ; and he is indeed the one British antfaortty in 
this department. His intimate acquaintance with vegetable tis- 
sues, and with the effiscts of external agents, such as climate, soil, 
exposure, etc., has enabled him to refer many maladies to their 
source ; and to propose methods, which in some cases hnvo proved 
snceossful, of averting, chct king, ami evdi curintj diseases in sumo 
of our most valuable crops, in this line of research he hab also 
demonstrated on the one hand that many so-called epiphytal and 
parasitic Fni^ are nothing but morbid conditions of Ihe tissaes of 
the plant ; on the other hand, that microscopic Fnngfi lurk and 
prodnoe the most disastrous results where their presence had been 
least suspected." 
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SIR GEORGE THOMAS SMART, Kt., 

UOXOEABY MIMBBB Oi' TU£ HUSEIM Of SALZBURG, ETC. ETC. 



6k>bgb Thomas Sukiet, one of the few remaining links be^een 
ibo musical celebrities of the past and present times, was bom in 

London, on tlio lOth of May, 1776. At a very early age lie mani- 
fested a taste fm- musir, and ffavp *!n promising on Indication of 
correctness of ear, that his tUthei', hiniselt' connected with the mu- 
sical profession, detonniiietl to uucourugo it. Of the three cliief 
metropolitan schools of music then existing — St. Paul's, Wost- 
minsto* Abbey, and Ihe Chapel Bojal, St. James's — ^the last was 
selected as the best for the training of its fntnre composer and 
organist; and it soon became apparent, from the assiduity with 
wliich he prosecuted his studies under the tuition of Dr. AjTton, 
and the aptitndc he evinced in Tnastering the tcclmicnlitios of the 
art of coiapoisitiuu, that a brilliant caiccr was bofoie him. 

Although the tendency of a cathedral training, under which the 
musical tuition of the Chapel Royal wholly ranges, is much more 
condnctTO to promote the cultivation than to fiicilitate the dere- 
lopment of the more serious styles of progressive harmony, yet the 
yonthfid aspirant did not permit himself to be tmmmelled by its 
henvj' rules and severe proj>ortions. TTandcl Imd only bi cn dead 
Keventeen years when (ieorge Thomas Sniart wa.s born, and the in- 
fluence of that master's majestic compositions, better appreciated 
afterwards than previously to his decease, was rapidly increasing. 
The attention of the juvenile student was naturaUy drawn to Han- 
del's larger and broader compositions. Nevertheless he did not, 
on this account, neglect that master's lighter specimensj which 
had been written during his earlier career for the Italian opera, 

you II. V 
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wUcli he may be said to haye introduced into England. These, 
indeed, he Garefblly noted and studied, no less than the more stu- 

pcTidona passages of the great Gorman's massive oratorios. In- 
tuitively of a lively and versatilo temperament, as he has conti- 
mivd to l)p throusrhout a long and highly successfnl life, (icoiL'^e 
Thomua Suiart^ upon leaving the Chapel Royal^ was atLructud to 
the great metropolitan theatres, where Dr. Arne had made " the 
power of music" to be so much felt, as to have caused English 
opera to become a rival of the drama. Into the progress of mu- 
sical dramatic art he threw himself at once, with the greatest 
onorpy ; nnd hy the skill with which he arranged and directed thp 
perl"urmaiu-i>s at the Louses in wliicli he was engaged, ho elevated 
the tone and increased the popularity of this comparatively novel 
means of public entertainment. During the years, howerer, in 
which his more arduous services were demanded by professional 
and theatrical engagements, he did not cease to pay attention to 
the cathedral s v] s of the Church; but becoming, at the Cha- 
pel T?oynl, the tieputy of Dr. Dupuif*, who had given him lessons 
on the organ, whilst John Baptist CiaiiitT was his master for the 
pianoforte, and at Westminster Abbey of Dr. Arnold when he had 
scarcely reached manhood, ho prosecuted his studies with the 
utmost perseverance, being determined to rise in his profession 
rather by the legitimate means of scholarship and talent than by 
mere favoritism or patronage. The activity of the early career 
of George Thomas Smart was indeed a source of constant remark 
amongHt those who were aware of the numerous duties h(^ punc- 
tually and assiduously fnlfillod ; whilst his invarifthle aptitude for 
meeting and overcoming ditlicukiei!, and his invariable kindness of 
dispoeition and happy tact in allaying the difTerenoes of contending 
musicians, — ^always, like poets and authors, an irrUabUe ^em*, — 
endeared him to all classes with whom he was brought in contact* 
Tn the year 1811, being called to Dublin to conduct a series 
of musical performances, the Duke of Richmond, at that time 
A'iceroy of Ireland, conferred upcm him tlu^ honour of knight- 
hood, as a mark of consideration for the efficiency of his arrange- 
ments, and especially for the manifestatton of his musical talents. 
From that time he was invariably known in his profession as Sir 
George Smart. 

Having now permanently established his rcj^xitaiion, Sir George 
Smart, on his return to London^ assumed the highest grade in the 
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innsical profession — thai of an orchestral conductor. The advance 
of mnsic in popular faronr had not then attained to anything ap- 
proaching^ the dimcnsioTiN it hns now nssnmetl. Tlic patronacife 
bestowed upon it wns, in a measuiu", merely partial, and ctnaualed 
rather from the ricli and prosperous than from the uiultitude. 
The performance of Handel's oratorios, daring the season of 
Lent, attracted some attention ; bnt until Sir George Smart was 
entrusted with the direction, thej met with little consideration, 
and were shorn of half their importance. During the thirteen 
ycar.s iliat he fllled this arduons post at Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden theatres, contending against the frivolities of one set of 
patrons, and the requirements of another, as well as against a 
large amount of public indiifercncCj ho yet managed to assert the 
claims of the higher works of musical science; and however much 
he was pained and annoyed at the necessity for interspersing 
with lighter and more fiivolous compositions one part at least of 
those Lenten entertainments, designated by the name of Orato- 
rios, he permitted no season to pass without having done some- 
thing]^ to en'^ure ])rogress. Hveii so early as the year 1811, the 
second seujjuu of his Oratorio admiuiatruliuu at Drury Lane 
Theatre, be cdntrived to introduce, on the 25th of Febmaiy, Beet- 
boren's " Christns am Oelherge," better known in this conntry 
as " The Mount of Olives." He also brought out, at the same 
theatre, on the 10th of February, 1815, that master's celebrated 
" Battle S\ lapliony." Although, however, the former work failed 
to obtain the general appreciation to which Sir («ei>rsi;e Smart was 
convinced the genius of Beethoven was entitled, it yet marked 
a period in the advancement musical science, which led up to 
that apprecktion of the great master which is now of world-wide 
extent. Of the capability Sir George Smart manifested at thia 
period of his caree r as a conductor, it was well said by a severe 
but honest eritie, — " 'rhat no man in the profe>j«jion pos«e5???ed so 
an exiieriouee, so acute and so ^onnd a tact, so prul'iiund a 
judgment in u]>prehending what would take most surely with the 
public, such imwearied energy and steadiness in the prosecution 
of a plan, and such protnptitnde in seizing an advantage or re- 
pairing an unexpected evil, as Sir George Smart." 

In 1816 Sir George Smart was selected, as one of the most 
eminent musicians of tlie time, to take |)art in tlic crtiducting of 
tho concerts of the Philharmonic Society, which had been iosti- 
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tated three years before for the performance of tlie works of the 
more celebrated modern masters. During his niembersliip with 
this Society, Sir George Smart invariably evintx-J tho spirit of a 
true artUte ; for not only did he occupy the post of conductor at 
forty-nine concerts between the years 1816 and 1844j whea be fe- 
signed his appointmrnit, bnt he never hesitated to nndertake a 
minor duty, If the perfection or success of a performance could 
thereby be heightened. Thus, when Haydn visited London in 
1791, to produce tho first six of those groat master-pieces — his 
twelve Symphonies written to Salomon's order — he undertook on 
one ocGasioQ to beat the drums, aud fuithfully and diligently ob- 
aerrsd and canied oat the great 9naes<n»'# wnhes and d^ectioot. 

A few years previously to Sir George Smart's retirement from a 
share in the immediate direction of the Philharmonic Concerts, at 
which his services were always given gratuitously, he was pre- 
sented V>y tilt.' wind instmnumt performors of the orchof^tra wth an 
elepjint In tun , upon which tho names of the donors were engraved, 
as a mark of their high esteem aud ruispect. He did not, how- 
ever, cease to he a member of tlM Fhillurmonic Society on ac- 
count of his retirement from his share in the sinsical direction. 
He and Mr. Charles Neate, the once «nineat |nanist, the friend 
of John Baptist Cramer, are the only persons now living who were 
amongst the orifrinal founders of tho Societv in 1818. 

Whilst thus actively engaged as the conductor of oratorios and 
secular concerts. Sir George Smart still adhered to his atUich. 
ment for the cathedral school in which he had been originally 
trained ; and having been appointed in 1822 one of the organists, 
and in 1838 one of the composers, of the Chapel Boyal, St. 
James's, ho found time not only to fulfil the duties of the former 
position, but to add to t1ic roll of classical productions which a 
long succession of eminent musicians, from the time of the Re- 
formation, h:iil provided for the services of the Church. Scarcely 
any of these compositions have hitherto been pubUshed, but it will 
be a gratification to the musical world to know that Sir George 
Smart is preparing, and has almost completed, an entire smes of 
his Cathedral Services and Anthems, which have received her 
Alajesty's permission to be dedicated to herself* He has also re- 
cently ])ublished a selection from liis Glecf, 

lu the dtsch;iru:o of liis functions as on(^ of the oriranists uf the 
Chapel Royal, Sir George Smart presided at the organ at tho 
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funeral of QeoTge XV. ; at the coronation and faneral of WilHam IV.; 
at the corouatioti and marriage of her Majesty j and at many other 
royal and public ceremonies of importance. 

In 1834, it was determined to celebnite, in \V estmin.ster Abbey, 
the seventy-fiffch annivensary ol" liandePs death, aud ou this occa- 
sion the entire musical arrungementa were placed iu Sir George 
Smart's hands. The saocesalnl issoe to wLiob he brought that great 
and ardaotu undertaking may be inlerred horn, the testimoDy borne 
to the efficiency of the entire proceedings by the performers, who 
presented him with n costly and massive silver inkstand, bearing 
the following highly flattering, but no less well-merited inscrip- 
tion : — 

"Presented to Sir Gkobqk 8maiit by the Tocai and instrumental per- 
fonneni enga^red at the Rojal Musical Festival held in Westminster Abbej, 
Is3l<, under the patronage of their Moat Qraeious Majesties Kxng WilHun 
IV. and Queen Adelaide, to mark tlu ir fsfcfm for Iuh character as a man, 
and his taleot as a musician ; alsu, as a token of their approbation of the able 
manner in wUeh he condncted the pcrformancei/* 

Tlic metropolitan reputation of Sir (reorge Smart, naturally en- 
Bured fur hiai many provincial engagements^ where his talents 
were as fiilly appreciated as his chami^ tfaa respected. In the 
oomrse of his lengthened career, he oondncted musical festivals and 
concerts in no less than twenty-three provincial cities and towns, 
viz. Bath, Bristol, Edinburgh, Reading, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Birmingham, Norwicli, Newc«?tle-on-Tyne, l^iiry St. Edmund's, 
Dublin, Derby, Cambridge, Hull, Greenwich, W'oolwicli, Colches- 
ter, Brighton, Coventry, Cheltenham, Nottiughum, Clifton, and 
Hereford. The most remailcable perhaps of aU these jnoyincial 
engagements was that which he nndertook at Norwich in the au- 
tmnn of 1824. So snccossful, indeed, was the well-remembered 
festival of that year, and so entirely was its musical efficiency 
attributable to Sir (leorgo Smart, thnt the Committee of ^fannge- 
ment voted him a gold snufF-box of the value of thirty guineas; 
whilst the Corporation — jus that of Dublin had previoui*ly duuo — 
conferred the Freedom of the City upon him, " for the zeal, energy, 
and ability he had exerted." 

In the year 1825, Sir Gecnrge Smart was induced to pay a visit 
to Vienna, where be was most cordially received and welcomed by 
Beethoveti, whose genius he was one of the first musicians of this 
country to acknowledge. His chief object in undertaking so long 
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ftnd tediouB a journey- aa was the transit front the Engliah to the 

Austrian capital at that period, was to asoertain from Beethoven 
himse lf tli(> fnni'.'i of his SInfoniaa and other compositions, in order 
that they might bo rendered in England according to his own ex- 
press wish and determination. In this respect Sir George Smart 
was as greatly interested as he has always been in preserving 
and xnaintaining the traditions of Handel^ vhidi he himself re- 
ceived from Joah Bates, who had taken th«a immediately from 
Handel liimself. As to the method which the great master of ora« 
torio adopted in ginng the accurate time of his various works 
according to his own will and purpose, and nlsn ns to the manner 
in which his songs worp rendered by Madame Mara, Mrs. Billing- 
ton, Mrs. Salmon, and Miss iStepliens, by Harrison, Bartlemau, 
Braham, and Yaughan, no one oould have more aoomAte infor- 
mation than Sir George Smart himself. Not only was he taught 
by tlie friciul whom llnndel himself had directed, but he had 
heard all the oldor^ and instructed most of the younger, of the 
above-named singers in the very method originally intended. It 
may be a source of mngrratulation to the musical world to learn 
that "those traditions " will not be lust, JSir George Smart having, 
with the utmost care and pains, prepared* woile, which, it is to be 
hoped, may soon be published, in which each is in every particular 
preservMl. 

On returning from his visit to Bwthoven at Vienna, Sir Geoi^ 
Smart made tlio ncqtmintance of ML-iidtlssolm at iU'ilm, and in- 
duced bim to visit lingbuid ; and it is not amongst the least of 
the honours which he has attained in the course of his emi- 
nent career, that ho may be said to have introduced Mendelssohn's 
great specimen of pure oratorio composition, ' St. Paul,' to the 
English pnblio, having himself conducted its first performance at 
Liverpool, in tiio autumn of 1836. Between Mendelssohn and 
Sir George Smart, esteem and affection were indeed as mutual as 
the same sentiments had Ihhmi br twpen Weber and himself. He 
was, indeed, the first amongst the musicians of his country to 
recognize the talents of the composer of * Dor Freischiitz * as of 
the author of 'The Mount of OKves,' and to make them known 
by the introduction of the overture of the former work at those 
festivals and concerts which ho conducted. Tlie performance of 
the overture to ' Dor Freischiitz ' speedily led to the production of 
one or more versions of the entire opera at sev&nX of the great 
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London theatres. Its success, although it was presented in a 
80mcwhnt mutilated fornij made the anther so popular in England 
tlint nothing appeared to promise greater eclut than to engage 
him to compose, and bring hitn over to conduct, the music of 
another opera. For tihis purpose ^ George Smart proceeded 
to Qermany in company with Mr. C. KemblOi the result being 
the engagement of Weber to write his last opera, and to support 
by his presence the reputation he had already gaiiu d in England. 
On reacliino' riondon, Wuber became the inmate of Sir .Coorjre 
.Smart's liouse in (Jreat Portland JStrcet, and there he completed 
the entire score uf ' Oberon/ the iibicUo of which was supjjlii'd 
by Mr. Planche. When this celebrated musician arrived in this 
oonntry^ in the month of Marchj 1826, he was in the hst stage 
of Gonsomption ; he, however^ bronght oat his opera, and con- 
tinued to fulfil his public engagements and prosecute his private 
studies with the utmost assiduity and cheerfulness. He had oven 
fixed to leave Eiitrland on his return to (lermnny on the Ttli of 
June; but ou the mominti" of tlio 5th, lio was found dead in liis 
bed in Sir George Smart's house, which he had never left as a 
place of residence from the time ci his arrival. 

Yrom the position Sir George Smart occupied as oigBaist and 
composer of the Chapel Royal, and from the skill and tact he in- 
variably manifested in the direction both of sacred and seonlar 
music, he obtained the patronage and encouragement of several 
members of the lloyal Family, nearly all of whom, especially the 
Prince Regent, afterwards George IV., and the Duke of Sussex, 
were sound and accomphshed musicians. So greatly, indeed, did 
he enjoy the confidence of the latter Boyal Duke, that he was 
nominated by him to the office of organist of " The United G^rand 
Lodge of Free and Accepted Masons/' of whom he (the Duke of 
Siisstex) wa«; for many years the fJrand Master. ITie wisdom of 
tliis appoiutuiuut was apj)aii'nt at all the j^reut Masonic Festivals, 
since a rich musical treat waa provided for tiie entertainment of 
the brethren of this ancient and mysterious Order, the composi* 
tions selected for illustration being always of so classical a cha- 
racter as to add quite as much to the charm as to the celebriliy of 
those popular reuniont. 

Among the many professional pupils who have liad the advan- 
tage of Sir Georj^e 8mart's tuition, the following may be luimed 
as having obtained something more than a traiuiieut or ordinary 
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celebrity, via. Mim Paion (now Mrs. WdihI), Miss Louissi Pvnc, 
the Misses Cawes, etc. etc., Messrs. T. Welsh, Henry Phillips, 
and Tiockey, and more o«ipocially tor sacred music and the tradi- 
tions of Haii<lel and the Eugli.sh masters, Mme. Sontag, Mme. 
Lind-Guldbchmidt, Mme. RudersdorH", aud Siguor Belletti. 

Throaghout a lengthened and an ardaons career. Sir George 
Smart rose to emineDce and eBtimatkm^ — acknowledged quite as 
modi upon the Continent as at home,— by his general aoqnainta&oe 
with tlic details of business, by gentleniauly inaoners, by sldll in 
his profession, htkI 1)v honour and integrity in its exercise, no less 
than by a liberality which was both generous and beneficial to 
those towards wlioin it was extended. To many an nnfurtuiiate 
aud unsuccessful artiste ho has afforded sjTnpatliy aud aid, quite as 
much by his advice and counsel as by his purse. Bdoved by his 
family, respected by his friends, his society has ever heexi eagerly 
sought by those who appreciate worth* He has attained a good old 
age, is still active and cheerful, and possessed of all his faculties, 
taking as deep an interest as ever in the progress of his art, and 
manifesting the same genial and versatile disposition wliich has 
endeared him to all who have had the privilege of his friend- 
ship and esteem. 
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In a wnik, the object of which is to illustrate Literature, Science, 
and Art, by the biographies of men eminent in the cultivation of 
those bntncliea of bnmaii knowledge, some notice of tlie career of 
the Principal Officer of Uie Britiah Hnaeam ought to be found. 
Placed at the head of an Institution comprehending in itself the 
finest specimens of ancient art, the varied productions of nature, 
and one of the Inrcfcst libraries in the world, he cannot but exer- 
cise an important influence over every channel of human thought. 
' Antonio Panizzi was bom at BreaccUo, in the Duchy of Mo- 
deoA, on the 16th of September, 1797. Modena at that time 
formed a part of the Cisalpine Bepnblic. After proBecnting his 
atadiee in the liyceam at Beggio, where he remained until al)oat 
seventeoTi years of ncro, lie proceeded to the University of Parma. 
In 1818 he took his degree of Doctor of Lnwp, and then quitted 
the University and prepared himself for practice in the superior 
brandies of the legal profession. Taking a deep interest in the 
political state of his native country, he, while yet a rtudent, en« 
tared into the revolntionaTymoTement which ultimately broke out 
in Naples in 1820, and in Piedmont in the followinf^ year. In 
this year his participation was made known to the Modcneso au- 
thoritii'^J, tlironirh the weakness of one of tlio conspirators, nnd he 
judged it prudent to provide fur his safety. He therL tbre (juittcd 
Brescello, and when at Cremona narrowly escaped stiiiure. A 
polite message was conveyed to him firom the commissary of 
poUce, requesting his attendance^ and it was from the oflke of 
thui ftmctionary that he saved himself by a hasty flight. The 
charge gainst him was tried in his absence, he was found guilty 
prr ecnttmafinm, and sentenced to death and the confiscation of 
VOL. n. » 
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liis property. Ho first sought a refuge ia Lugano^ the capital of 
the S^vi^is Canton of Ticino, but was obliged to quit it on the de- 
raand of Anf^frin, ari'l Ix t'iok lnT^i^' lf to Genera. Horp, liowover, 
he was not allovvevl to rctuiiiii m poaco. Tho representatives of 
Austria, France, aud .Sardinia, demanded the expulsion of himself 
and other Italian political refugees &om the soil of Switzerlandj 
who tlmrefore determined to proceed to England. Being dedbrons 
of ta3cing the route through France, bat nncertain whether they 
would be allowed to do W>> thcy sent forward one of their number 
(Mr. Au!)rey liezzi), as a pioneer. He was stopped at Gex, stripped, 
and niithiiiLC beiii^' fuund upon Iiiiii, was ordered to return, where- 
upon tiicy made tiieir way by tlie Khine and the Netherlands, and 
arrived in England in the month of May, 1823. Mr. PlnniEzi re- 
mained for some months in London, and then, on the reoommen* 
dation of his iiiend Ugo Foscolo, he turned his steps towards Li* 
verpool. He was received with more than friendly interest by 
Dr. Slicplierd, tlie author of the life of Pofrjrio Bracciolini, and by 
William Koseoe, tlie autlutr of the Life of Leo X., to both of wlioui 
Foscolo introduced him, and by whom ho wa^ noon treated m a 
son. He spent here several years, maintaining himself by teaching 
his natiye language, and enjoying the beet society of the place* 
In 1828, when the London Universily was founded under the 
auspices of Lord Brougham, Mr. Panisai was inv-ited by the noble 
lord to fill the eliair of Italian Language and Literature, and after 
hesitating some tinu« wlictlier ho should give npthc agreeable society 
he was then enjoying tor a uew c-areer, he accepted the ])roffered 
chair. lu March, 1831, the post of extra-assistant keeper in tiie 
Department of Printed Books in the British Museum becBxne va- 
cant, and by the support and influence of Lord Brougham, who 
had by this time become Lord Chancellor, and other inflnenti&l 
friends, Mr. Panizzi obtained the appointment. He was now in a 
situation in which he might indulge his taste for books, and soon 
distinguished himself by his energy and bibliographical acquire- 
ments. 

The library of the British Hnsenm was at this time in a reiy 
unsatisfactory state; although extensive, the defidencies in every 

branch were large and important, and tlicre was no regular annual 
grant by which these lacuntc could be filled up. In 1835 and 
1836 a Committee of the House of Commons was appointed to in- 
quire into tho state of the Museum, and Mr. Vaxusai was exa- 
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mined as a witness. In his ericlcncc bcfuro the Committee h« 
stiited his views freely, aud sutrg'ostod many improvements wliieh 
he has hubsequently been enabled to ciiiry out. lie also visited 
the Contineut, for tho purpose of examining foreign libraries^ and, 
witk the view of aicUng the inquiry, collected a rast nuMS of 
highly interestiag and impoirtaiit particiilars respectiiig them. In 
Bhoxi, while some of the witnesses showed what the lihniry had 
been and was, and explained why it could not at that time be 
better, Mr. Paaisud showed what it ought to be, and how it might 
be made so. 

Thia inqiuiy led to great alterations in the system of manage- 
ment. It gmre tiie first uapnlse to the changes which have sid»e- 
qoently taken place in the Instittttion, and opened the way to the 
great development it has snheeqaently nndergono. It was felt 
that a young and vigorous man was wanted at tho head of the 
Department of Printed Books, and when Air. B.'iber, the then 
keeper, resigned his post in June, 18:^7, Mr. Panizzi was appointed 
to bo his successor. He now found ample employment ibr all his 
strength and energy. The printed books were to be removed 
firom Montague House to a new fibravy, oeeopying the ground- 
floor of the north wing of the new bidding; the different cata- 
logues of the collection under his charge^ whioh had been drawn 
up at diffei*ent times, and on vari(»us i)laTi^', were to be revised and 
reduced to one cutal<>true, compiled on one general plan, and ad- 
ditions were to be matle to tlie library on a Inrs^er scale thau here- 
tofore. The service of tho lieadiug-rooui underwent revision, with 
the donUe object of supplying books more readily to the readers, 
and increasing the safeguards of the collection. To suggest, or- 
ganize, and superintend at this i^eriod, involved a vast amount of 
labour. He was anxious that the National Library should be 
worthy of the nation, and keeping this object constantly before 
him, ho endeavoured to make every step tend towards this point. 
In 18 to he laid bclure the Trustees a report, showing tlie great 
deficiencies in the library. This report having been approved by 
the Trustees, was submitted to the Lords <^ the TVeasnry in De- 
cemlier of the same year, and wdered to be printed by the House • 
of Commons, 27th March, 184«J. This led to the grant of the 
fnm of tlO,000 annually for the purchase of printed books, until 
the deficiencies weit? iilled up. At the expiration of two years, 
however, the state of the public tiuauces ix'udered it advisable to 
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reduce this grants and indeed bad this canse not arifleiL« the limited 
space in the libnuy for new acqnirition would have rmdered rach 

a step necessary. 

Mr. Pnnizzi's exertions were not alway>* sweetened by the ap- 
proval of those in whose behalf they were made. The question of 
the reviaal and re-adjustment of the catalogue led to mndi diacoa- 
aion. Some wished things to remain as they were ; some objected 
to the plan upon which it was determined that the new catalogne 
should be drawn up ; some, again, objected because they could not 
get boolcs \vlii< ]i did not exi.-f ; ruid tliuse who knew nothing' abttiit 
the matter were tlu« nrroHlest objectors of nil. It was natural that 
this state ot tilings shuuld result in something, and they did result 
in a commission to inquire into the constitution and management 
of the British Moseumi which held ita firat sitting on the 10th of 
July, 1647. Mr. Panissi took this opportunity to challenge all 
who disapproved in any way of the manner in which he admin* 
istrrcd the afTuirs of the department under his charge, to come 
forwaid nnd state their objections before the ComTnissioners. 
This (Imlli ngo was vrry extensively fK(i ])t<>d, and Mr. Wunmi 
Was thus enabled to explain his motives and justify his proceedings 
to the full satis&ction of the Ckymmissioners, while under an exa- 
mination which lasted eighteen days. The report of the Commis- 
sioners is the best comment upon those attacks. Tbej say:— • 
" We have had occasion^ in the course of our inquiry, to a.scertain 
the prevalence, among mnny porssnriH, of nn impression which attri- 
butes to that <ropt1oman (Mr. Panizzi) not only the adojition of a 
plan for a cutulogne, of which those parties, on various grounds 
presently to be noticed, disapprove, but also the delay of which 
they cpmplain in the execution of the plan so adopted. It be- 
comes our incidental duty to do him justice in these particnlara. 
From what we have already stated, it will appear that, with respect 
to the system and form of the cfitnlopnc, what(>vrr be its defects, 
Mr. Paiiizzi can be char^'ed with nulkiug further than the con- 
stant approval and acceptance of one leading principle, that of ful- 
ness and accuracy, suggested on high authority, adopted by an 
able superior and predecessor in office, indicated by the statutes 
of the Museum, and enfcnced by the deliberate sanction of the 
Trustees and the recommendations of a Parliamentary Committee." 
Agnin : — "Whatever be the judgment formed on the points at 
issue, the pages in question (i. c. Mr. i^auizzi's evidence) contain 
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frequent proofs of the acquirements and abilities, the manifesta* 
tion of wliicli in subordinate office led to Mr. Panizzi's promotion 
to that whif'h he now holds, imdcr circums'tanccs whicli, in our 
opinion, foriued on dnc umentary evidence, did credit to the prin- 
cipal Trustees of the day." 

It is Qntteceasaiy to multiply ezti»cts. It will suffice to say 
that Mr. Panizsi aatiafied not only the CoiiimiMkniers,biit the public, 
for no more complaints have been heard from that time. 

The want of space for the collection was an evil which be* 
came more and more serionf", and after various schemes had been 
proposed and rejected, a plan, submitted by Mr. I'aniz/.i, was 
adopted by the Trustees. This plan comprehended the erection of 
a nevr Beading Room, with snrrounding library, in the inner quad- 
rangle of the Museum. It was laid before the Trustees on the 
6th of May, 1852, and after full inyestigation and discussion, was 
adopted, and the excavations were commenced in the month of 
May, 18') 1. TIil' fii^t liriclc was laid in tlic Ri pti'iiilicr of llio same 
year; the first iruTi standard was lixcd in the month of -lannary, 
1855; and in the month of Ma,y, 1807, the structure was com- 
pleted. This building is 258 feet long by 184 in width, and covers 
an area of 47,472 square feet. The construction is quite no^el ; 
it may not, therefore, be uninteresting to giye some details 
respecting it. The Reading Room is circular. Tlie dome is 
140 fct t in diameter, and its height 100 feet. The diameter of 
tlH> laTitcrn {<, 40 fcot. In its dianioter the dome of tlio R(>ading 
Ruuui cxcuedh all others, wilii the f^kct'j'tiim of the Panlln'on of 
Rome, which is about two feet wider. Ihe surrounding libranca 
are 24 feet in height, with the exception of that part which runs 
round the outside of the Beading Boom, which is 32 feet high, the 
spring of the dome being 24 feet from the floor of the Reading 
Room, and the ground excavated 8 feet below this level. The 
new Reading Room contains 1 ,250,000 cubic feet of space, and the 
surrounding' libraries 750,000, Upwards of 2000 tons of iron 
have been employed in the construction of the Reading Room and 
tiie Bumninding librariest The weight of the materials used in 
tiie dome is about 4200 tons, or upwards of 200 tons on each of 
the 20 iron piers by which the dome is supported. The quantity 
of glass used amounts to about 60,000 superfic ial feet, 

Tlio Reading Room will accommodate 302 readers, each of 
whom has allotted to him a space of at least 4 feet G inches in 
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length, by 2 feet 1 inch in depth. He is screened from the oppo- 
site oocupaiil by a longitiuliiml divi-sifm, which is fitted with a 
hinged desk, graduuted ou sloping racks, and a fdldiiiu: shelf fur 
spare books. The framework of each table of iruiij furuimg 
air-distribming chaBnels. A tabtikr footnil also pweea from end 
to end of each table, whidb may have a cnrrait of warm air through 
it at pleasure, and be used as a foot-warmor if required. 

The arrangement of the presses m peculiar throughout the new 
bbruries. The shelves within the Heading Room contain about 
60,000 vnlurnoB of moro thmi average siao ; the new building alto- 
gether will accommodate about 1,:JOO,000 volumes. The standards 
of the bookcases are formed of malleable iron, galiranned and 
framed together, having fillets of beech inserted between the iron 
to receive the brass pins upon which the shelves rest. The frame- 
work of the bookcases forms the support for the iron perforated 
floors of the gallerj' avenues, which arc irenerallv 8 feet wide. 

Tlie shelves arc formed of iron galvanized plates, edged with 
waiuscot, and covered with russet-hide leather. The shelves rest 
upon brass pins^ the holes for which are pierced at | of an inch 
apart from centre to c«itre ; bat by a contrivance in crankiug the 
shaft of the pin, whidi may be turned upwards or downwards, this 
interval may be halved, and the position of the shelves may be 
altered I of an inch at a time. Tliorc are 2,750,000 of those holes. 
The buildiiii,' eontuius 3 miles lineal of bookcases 8 feet high; as- 
suming tUem all to be spaced for tho size of the average octavo 
volume, the cutiro ranges form 25 miles of shelves. 

The inner surface of the dome is divided into 20 compartments 
by the moulded ribs, which are gilded with leaf prepared from un- 
alloyed gold, the suffites being in ornamental patterns, and the 
edges touching the adjoinint^ margins fringed with a leaf-pattern 
scalloped edge. Eaeh cunij)artment contains a wiud<iw (having 
double sashei*),with hot-watei- pipes lietwern tlKin,witU ihrec* panels 
above, the central one being medallion-shaped ; the whole bor- 
dered with gilt moulding and lines, and the field of the panels 
finished in encaustic aaure blue, the surrounding margin being of 
a warm cream-colour. The details of the windows an treated in 
like manner. The moulded rim of the lantern light is painted and 
prihled to correspond. The sash is formed of pilt nmaldrd ribs 
neliating from a contml modallionj in which a mf»ni)<;rain, foniu>d 
of tho letters V. A., is altcrnuted with the imperial crown. The 
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coniioa frooi whidi the dome qpringB is meniTe Wid ebnoet wholly 
gilded. Each compartment of the dome is uuttked by a bold en- 
riched gilt console, which forms nt once the support of the main 
rib and the base for a colossal marble statue, h series of wliicli, it 
was proposed in Mr. Panizzi's plan^ should be placed on the cor- 
nice. 

The above description may enable the reader to form some idea 
of Ihe result of Kr* Panisn's plan. A move perfect sneoess conld 

hardly have been anticipated or dedred, and the constant applica- 
tions for admis 1 T., both for the purposes of study and to view the 
"building-, f^how tfiat Ijoth the reading and siglit-sceing pubh'r have 
fully appreciated tlie l)oon conferred upon them. The bust of Mr. 
I'ixui/./A, executed by Marocholti, and placed over the door of the 
Reading lioom, in the passage from iJie entranoe-hall, waa a reiy 
pleasing memorial from the department of Printed Books. Tiaa 
boat waa paid for by sabacription from every person in that de- 
partment, no others being allowed to contribute. 

In the month of February, 1850, Sir Tlenrv Kills n tired from 
the .service of the Trustees, and Mr. Panizzi was iijipoinffd to suc- 
ceed him as principal Ubrariau (or, in other wor«i»>, a.s the chief 
d&ser or adminiatr^or of tiie«rhole Mnsenm) on the 6fh of Mardi 
following^ being about a month before the completion of the new 
reading-room and libraries. 

The same ene rgy and ability which marked his career as keeper 
of the printed books have not d(>serted In'm as prineipul librarian. 
T^Iany .subjects out of the ordinary routine of hia duties have de- 
manded his attention, of which the most important is the question 
of space for the constantly-growing collections. One of the early 
fttnta of the constmction of the new reading-room and libraty waa 
the regranting the annual sum of £10^000 to the department of 
printed books, and which has been oontinned tot tiie last seven 
years. But the other departments remained as mnch inconve- 
nienced by want of room as before. Mr. Panizzi, in his evidence 
before the Committee of the House of Commons in 1835-36, ex- 
pressed his opinion that it woold be for the advantage of the Ma« 
seam and of natural history that the collections then under the roof 
of Montague House should be sepamtedi and the portion relating 
to natural history be removed elsewhere. This opinion he has al- 
ways conscientiously maintained, and repeatedly urged ; and a plan 
which be drew, embracing alterations and additions to the present 
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Muaenm bnildiiig, to adapt it for the oolleotions of art and litera- 
ture after tlie removal of those relating to natural history, has been 

generally approved by the Trustees and tlie (roveTOorf. The 
principle of separfition has thus lieon ado})tt_d In- a majority of 
tUo Trustees and by the Goveruuitnt, but the sanction of the 
Honse of Commons has not yet boon given to it. It depends upon 
tbia dedaion whether the study of natnnil hist ory is to be wor- 
thily promoted in this Gountry^ or to be cramped and checked by 
T«taining the collections which arc necessary for its derelopmemt 
ns an inferior portion of the g-rcat national Mnscnm, where there 
iti no rnr>ui for them^ instead of giving them a capacious home of 
their own. 

Mr. Panizzii has been so much occupied in providing Hterary 
materials for others that he has had little kisure for literary la* 
hours himself. His works, however, are : — 1 . AnElementsry Italian 
Grrammar, 12mo, London, 1828. 2. Extracts from Italian Pros© 
Writers, 12rao, London, 1828. 3. Orlando Furloso di Bojanlo, Or- 
lando Furioso di Arinsto, witli an l']sf?ay on the Komautic Isurmtive- 
Poetry of the Italians ; Aleiuoirs ami Notes ; 9 vols. 8vo, London, 
1830-31. 4. Sonetti e Canzoni di Bojardo, edited with notes, 4to, 
London, 1835 ; printed for private circolatioQ. 5. On the Supply 
of Printed Books from the Library to the Beading Boom, 870, 
London, 1840 ; printed for private circulation. 6. A short Goida 
to that portion of the printed books [in the British Museum] now 
open to the public, 12ino, London, 1851. 7. Clii era Francesco da 
Bologna? IGmo, London, lb58 ; an Essay to prove that Francesco 
da Bologna, the artist who cut the types for Aldus, was the 
celebrated painter Francia ; printed for priTate circulation. 8. 
Le prime quattro edizioni delta Bivina Commedia; lettearalmente 
ri.stani])ate jier cura di G. G. Warren, Lord Vernon ; edited by A. 
Panizzi; foHo, London, 1858. Mr. Panizzi has also contributed 
articles to the 'Quarterly/ 'Edinburgh/ and '^orth British' Bo* 
views. 

It is known to the writer of this memoir that about two years 
ago the hononr of knighthood was offered to "Mr* Panizsi, in recog- 
nition of bis public services, but was by him respectfully declined. 
The honorary degree of D.C.L. was conferred upon him by the 
University of Oxford. 
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About the middls of the seventeenth centiuy, some members of 
one of tiie Englisli familiee of the name of l^ndall or Tyndale 
emigrated to Ireland, on the eastern or Saxon fringo of which 

island a few of their drscondants are still scattered. Their for- 
tunes, as to social position, have been various; but probably to no 
member of the family fell a more lowly lot in life than to John 
Tyndail, the Professor^s Iktber, though few them, perhaps, 
merited a higher. He was a man of personal conrafj^e, inteltectnal 
power, and delicaty of mind and feeling* FVom his forefathers 
he inherited a taste for religious controversy, as far as this related 
to the Churches of Rome and Enu'lnnd, and thn« the earliest in- 
telloctual discipline of his so7i consisted in exorcises on tlie doctrines 
of Infallibility, Purgatory, Transubstantiatioti, and tlic Invoca- 
tion of Saints. The works of Tyndale, Ghilliiigworth, Tillotson, 
Faber, Poole, and others, constituted, in fiM9t, the first text-hooks 
of the fhtnre natural philosopher. By the silent operation of his 
character^by example as well as by precept — this remarkable 
man inspired the intellect of his boy, nnd tauo-lit him to love, 
above all things, a life of manly independence. He died in May, 
1847, quoting to his son ii little before he died the words of Wol- 
scy to Cromwell, " Be just, and fear nothing." 

Professor Tyndall's earliest edncatton was received at a school in 
the neighbonxhood of Leighliti Bridge, in which village ho was 
born about 1820. Mr. .Tolin ConwiU, one of his tutors, appears 
to have possessed considerable mnthcTnatical knowled^'e, and 
have been the first to impart to his pupil a decided taate ibr pure 
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geometiy. In the year 1839 Mr. Tyndall quitted school, to join, 
in tlip cnpncitj of " ci\'il assistant/' a division of the Ordnance 
Survey, which was stationed in liis native town, under the rora- 
mand of Lieutenant George Wynne, now Colonel Wynne, Com- 
manding Engineer at Corfu. Ho joined the Survey witli the 
determuaatiou to make hinuidf master of all its detaOs, and, 
thanks to the excellent olBoer and trae gentleman nnder whose 
BUpcrintendence he found himself, he was enabled to cany oat his 
rcsoluHon. lie (juickly acquired a p,nirtic!il knowledge of eveiy 
branch of the Survey ; he became in turn a draughtsman, a com- 
puter, a surveyor, and a trigonometrical observer ; and in subse- 
quent years turned his experience to account in his investigationa 
on Alpine Gladers. 

A ample ciicnmstance which oocmnred to We» lyndall in 1841 , 
when he was stationed in Cork, and which, as be has often related 
to us, formed a kind of turning-point in his career, onglit here to 
bo noted. At tlmt time he workwl, at nia}){)ing, in the same room 
with Mr. Lawrence Ivers, a pupil of Lovell Edgeworth, of Edgo- 
wortlistownj and a very able man. Ivers was looked up to with 
great respect by his younger colleagues, the most of whom, like 
himself, were Ckitholics. Yaribos circnmstances connected witibt 
yotmg Tyndall's work and conduct were noted by Mr. Ivers ; and 
one day, while walking with his young friend across tlie ban-aek- 
square of Curk, he asked him how his leisui-e hours were employed. 
The answer not being quite satisfactoiy to him, he rejoined, " Von 
have five hours a day at your disposal, and this time ought to he 
devoted to systematic study. Had I," he continued, " when I was 
yonr age, bad a friend to advise me as I now advise you, instead 
of being in my present subordinate position, I should be the equal 
of Colby.* Next nioinin^, T}'ndall was at his books before five 
o'clock, and for twelve years never swerved from the practice. 

In 184-4, seeing no definite prospect before him, ^fr. Tyndall 
resolved to go to America, whither, in the oaily part of the pre- 
set century, some members of bis fiitber's family had emigrated.f 

• Colonel Colby WM tlieu Director of the Ordnance Surrey. 

t One of these is at the present momeat a distinguished officer in the 
Federal army. This is the Hector Tyndale who, some years ago. to um the 
words of Mr. Wt tulell PhillipB, went down to Harper's Ferry with his life 

in hi«« right hand t<» recfivt- the dead \>ody of .Tolin Brown, and dehveritover 
to iuii widow. We may add, too, that by a curious coincidence, Major Tyndale 
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The inlwntion, howerer, ma opposed by many of his firiendsj and 

by none so strenuously as by Richard Boyle Bernard, Deau of 
Leigklin, a descendant of Robert Boyle, the natural philoso] ! t . 
The extraordinary development of our railwny system occurred at 
this juncture^ and happily kept Mr. Tyndall at home. In 1844 
he was engaged by a finn in Manchester, and in the autumn of 
tbat year waa ooonpied wxth, engmeeiing operalicwB in the. plea- 
sant TaUeys of fhe Chnrnet and tike Dore, as well as on the banks 
of the Great Ouse, in Bedfordshire. In 1845 ho remoYedto Hali- 
fitx, in Yorkshire, where he remained throughout the exciting 
period of the " Railway Mauia," taking his full sliuro in tlu' ter- 
rible toils which that period involved. In the same office wu.s an 
articled pupil, Mr. Hirst, whose subsequent life was determined 
wholly by the example and influenoe of liis traost friend. 

Thns nearly five yearn of Mr. Tyndall's life were spent on the 
Ordnance Surrey, and about three yearn more were connected 
with railways. Extreme caution and aocnra^, toprether with 
<iauntloss perseverance ntider (Hfficnlties, chnrnctei-i/.ed then, as 
now, the performance ot" every ]Mece of work he took in hand. 
Habitually indeed ho pushed verification beyond the hmits of all 
ordinary prudence, and on retnming from a hard day's work, he 
has been known to rekvAce his steps for milesi in order to assure 
himself of the secority of some " bench-mark/' upon whose per- 
manence the accuracy of his levels depended. Previons to one of 
those unpostponablo thirtieths of November, when all railway 
plans and sections had to be deposited at the Board of Works, a 
series of levels had to bo coraplet<>d near Keithly, in Yorkshire,^ 
and Manchester reached before midnight. The day was stormy 
beyond description ; levelling staves snapped in twain befci^ the 
violent gusts of wind ; and level and leveQer were in constant peril 
of being overturned by the foroe of the hurricane. Assistants 
grumbled *' impossible," and were only shamed into snbmis^ive 
persistence by tliat stern resolutiouj whicbj before night-fall, tri- 
umphed over all obstacles. 

In 1847, finding his railway<work unpromising, and still ani- 

aftenrards bdd ponenion of, and eommaaded at. Harper's Ferry. At An* 

tietam nearly half his men were cut to piecea; he hhiiNelf was carried, appa- 
rtutly dead, fro'n th>' imttlc neld»aad for hit gaUsttt behsTioiir oa the ooaoMon 
wa» made Urigadicr-Geueral. 
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mated by an irrepressible desire to augment his knowledge, 
Mr. Tyndall resigned his situation at Halifax^ and changed his 
proleshion. He accepted an appointment as teiu;her at Queen- 
wood College, iu Ham}).shire, — a new iustitution, devoted partly 
to a junior school, and partly to the prolimuiary tochmcal edu- 
catioii of agricultansts aad ragineen. It was snnoiinded I17 
800 acres of land, upon which, besidos fanning, snrveyiDg, level- 
ling, and other engineering operations were to be practieany 
taught. As might be anticipated in a college thus constituted, 
cases of insubordination, especially amongst the older students, 
not uulVe<|uuutly occurred. In such cases Air. iyudall, though 
inexp^rieiioed as a teadier, mm inTariably oalled upon to restore 
order. In doing so he did not trust to the harsh expedients behind 
whi<di scholastic incompetence too frequently seeks refuge, but to 
the pure force of character. The ringleaders quailed before the 
"potential energy" stored up in their young tutor, convinced, 
donbtli'^8, <hut this energy*, once rendered "active," would be 
more tlum bufficieut to crush the most formidable reaistance they 
were prepared to oppose. 

An able resident chemist was also attached to the college, and 
in his laboratory Mr. lyndall hoped to be able to tam his spare 
time to account. During part of his n^dence at Queenwoo'd ho 
rpnonnc - d :( portion of his small income, in order to secure addi- 
tional tunc lor the pursuit of his studies ; but he soon longed for 
better (ip]>ortimities than he conld there command, and ultimately 
satisfied his longing in the following way : — ^The chemist just ra* 
feired to was Mr., now Phyfessor, Fnuikland, the well-known col- 
league of Professor T}'ndnll at the Hoyal Listitution. In 1848 
they quitted England together, and repaired to the University of 
Marburg, in He?«se Cassel. They wer(» drawn thither by the fame 
of Profe.<!«or Bunsen m a teacher, and to this emiuout man I'rofes- 
80r Tyndall owes the final determination of his career. Bunsen was 
celebrated not only as a chemist, bat as a highly accomplished na- 
tural philosopher. Mr. Tyndall attended his leotnres, and wfMfked 
pracitcally in his laboratory. The stores of the great master's in- 
tellect, and the resources of his cabinets, were alike freely opened 
to the student, \\]io was requested, in fiict, to regard what tlio 
laborntory of Murburg contained as his own, and to make corre- 
sponding use of it. He worked hard, more through a seuso uf 
duty thau through the hope of external recognition. Mr. Tyndall 
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IwB often gntelnllj mentioned to as the infloenoe of Tbomas Our* 

lyle on this portion of his life. 

In Marburg, he alsu iittt iKlcd the physical lectiires of Pro- 
fessor Gerling, now dead, aad of Professor Knoblauch, now of 
HallOj and likewise worked practically in their physical cabinets. 
He attoidedj too, the matHeiDatical lectures of FjrofeBsor St^pnaniij 
aod had aleo the advantage of private instraction from, thk excel- 
lent teacher. His first scientific paper was a mathematical essay 
on " Screw Surfaces/* which formed the subject of his iimugiinil 
dissertation when he took his degree. But the inve.stigatiou which 
first made him known to the ucientific world was ouo " On the 
Magneto-Optic Properties of Cryst^ls^ and the Relation of Magne< 
tisin aad Diamagnotiflin to Holecnlar ^rangemeut/' which invea* 
tigation, exeeated in comieotuiii with FtofeMor Knoblandij was 
published in the 'Philosophical Magasine' for 1850. 

In 1851 Mr. Tvndall went to Berlin, and continued his re- 
searches on the newly-discovered force of diaiaagnetisui and on 
the magnetic properties of crystals, in the laboratory of Profe.ssor 
Magnus. The apparatus of this distinguished physicist was placed 
generously at his disposal, while kindnen, ooortesy, and hospi* 
taUty ever awaited him in the IVofessor's house. After malcing 
tiie actiuaintance and securing the friendship of many eminent 
men in Bi-rlin, ^Fr. Tyndall returned to Lonilou, where, during the 
same year, ho tirst became personally known to Professor Faraday. 
It was about this time, too, that (Jeneral Sabine, struck by tlio 
originality of his investigations, wrote to Mr. Tyudail, and olTored 
to prepare the way towards his election as Fellow of the Boyal 
Society; the election itself followed in 1852. Dr. Bence JoneSj who 
first heard in Berlin of the existence of Mr. Tyndall, invited him, 
shortly afterwards, to give a Friday-evening discourse at the Royal 
Tn'^titution. The invitation was accepted, and the Icctare, given 
on February 11th, IdOtJ, was so snecopjiful that offers from various 
institutions immediately poured iu upon the lecturer. His ap- 
pointmsnt in the Boyal Institntion was strongly urged by 
Bence Jones, and was also recommended by Mr. Faraday. The 
antecodents of this renowned institation, and the thought of being 
closely connected with that grand and simple soul whose labours 
alone would have immortalized any institution, at once decided 
Mr. Tyndall's choice ; accordingly, ho was unanimously elected, iu 
June, 1853, to the appointment which he now holdn, of Professor 
of Natural Philosophy. 
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The first three years of ICr. Tyndoll's residence in London were 
dovotcd to an oxhanstive investigation of diamagnetic polarity, 
and the general plu nomena of the diamagiietic force, — magne- 
crystallic action included. In the Philosophical Transactions and 
Philosophical Magazine he published varioos memoirs on these 
Bobjects^ all of wluch were receired witih considerRble fitroar by 
the scientific world. 

Very striking features of Mr. Tyndall's chanxt ter are illustrated 
by his excursions in Switzerland, whic-li conntr}' he first visitt'd in 
18-iU_, tor the .sole objects of healthful relaxation and exercise. It 
was in 1850, aud in the company of his frioud Professor Huxley, 
that he first visited the Alps with an express scientific object^ — the 
application of certain Tiews regarding the cleavage of slato-rocks to 
the stmctnre of glaoier^ioe* On their retwn, the two friends pub- 
lished joint papers on the stmoture and motion of glaciers. In 
1857, Mr. lyndall spent nearly six weeks at the Montanvert, and, 
assisted by his friend Mr. Hirst, made a complete investigation of 
the Mcr do Glace and its tributaries. This investigation neces- 
sitated mauy perilous expeditions, all of which are described with 
remarkable vigour in the narratire-portion of Hr. lynidall's work 
' On the Qlaoiera of the Alj^/ which was published in 1860. To- 
wards the close of their six wedcs' invigorating and instructive 
labours, the two friends, accompanied by a single g^do, made 
their first ascent of Mont Blunc. After leaving the Grands Mulcts, 
to which point they were accompanied hv Professor Huxley, 
the littlt; party went astray; and it was only at the oxpiiatiou of 
seventeen hours of excessively exhausting toil that they succeeded 
in reaching the summit, and regaining the ice-bound rock upon 
which their anxious friend had meanwhile been imprisoned. Tho 
year 1857 was devoted to the detailed investigation of a single 
glacier; but in 1858, wishing to render bis knowledge more varied 
and treneral, Mr, Tyndall visitL'tl almost all the grvixt fj^laciers of 
the Alps. This year he aijceuded the I 'instenuirlioru with a single 
guide, and Ifonte Bosu, first wilh a single guide, and secondly 
tdone. It was on the latter occasion that he was so nearly isolated 
from tho world below, by the sll{iping away irom him of his ice- 
axe.* Tho same year he made a second ascent of I^Iont Bl&nc, 
aud in 18d9 he again visited Chamouni, and spent, in company 

• • (jiJticiers oi ilie Ali>B,' p. 157. 
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with Professor Franldandj a whole night npon the summit of the 
mountam, with ft view to scicntiiic observations. Oa Cbristmaa 

night of this fame yenr, wc find liirn, In'p-doep in snow, ngnm at 
Chamouui ; hm object now l)fin«j to iiuiko liiniselt' ucf|iiuiiitt'd with 
the winter aspects and phenomena of glaciers. With great lubour 
he sacceeded in attaining his old quarters at tiie Montanvert, 
where he spent two days and two nights, and, before retaming, 
determined aconrately the winter motion of the glacier. 

The scientific part of his ' Glaciers of the Alps ' contains a full 
and lucid exposition nf llic orio^in imd plienomcnn of g'laclers. 
More complete investigations of isolated and contc sti d points, 
relative to the structure and moti(Mi of r,'laciers and to the pliysical 
properties of ice, were published by Mr. lyndall in the I'hiloso- 
phical Transactions of these years. 

What he did in the way of climbing in the year 1860, in com- 
pany with Mr. Yaughan Hawkins, is described by Mr. ITaw- 
Irins and himself in *Viication Tourists* for that year; and in 
a letter to the * Timc^ ' 8th Heptembcr, ISOO, will be found a 
description of his visit to tlie Bcene of tlie weU-renieinbt i (!d dis- 
aster on the Col du G^ant. In 18C1, he succeeded in reaching 
the hithorto ontrodden smnmit oi the Weisshom^ bdieved by 
competent judges to be the noblest mountain of Ae Alps. An ac- 
count of his tour of that year is giyen in his extremely interesting 
and poetically thoughtful little book entitled ' Mountaineering in 
1801.* In 1SG2 he made a second attack rm the fanions Matter- 
horn, the first l)eiii^'' made, in the conipauy of Mr. Hawkins, in 
18t>U. This great obelisk is 14,800 feet liigh, and Mr. Tyudall and 
his guide reached a height of 14,600. Here, however, they were 
obliged to halt in presence of appalling precipices. In 1868 his 
climbing was limited to an asoent of tiie Jnngfrani 

Mr.Tyndall's scientific researches have been numerous andvaried, 
but his most imjioi'tant invcstig'ntion.s arc tho.so which he has exe- 
cuted during the last five years, and the one in which he is now 
engaged. In his recent researches ho devotes himself to the in- 
vestigation of the molecular condition of matter ; the grand pro- 
blem to the solution of which Mr. Tyndall's inqnixies have been 
hitherto mainly directed. He, for the most part, nses matter in 
its free condition as a gas or vapcur, while mdiaiU hmi is the in> 
strument he applies to its examination. Five memoirs on this 
most important subject have been ahready completed ; three of 
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them tare aJreftdy published in the Fbiloaopliioal Transactions, an- 
otiier is r^orted for publication, and die fiftb, we andentand; 
will be shortly handed in to the Royal Society. 

Tlip forprnnng sketch, from the pen of one who know him he- 
fore he wan known to the world, is but a meagre outline of Mr. 
Tyndairs eventful life. 
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Thomas WootNis, one of the most eminent of sculptora who have 

uot yet ol)tuine<l Acudumical honoon, was born at Hadleigh, in 
Suffolk, in D(>ccmbcr^ 1825. Educated in thesdhool of that town, 
ho was remarkalilr as a bny for that clo'^o mid dovoted obsorvanet' 
ot" nature which has proved one of the U>a(hiij^' charact eristics of 
his worltB. By the ago of thirteen, iudications of a talent for 
acalptnre were manifested, and he was plaoed in ibo stnclio of 
'Mr, Behnes. Here Thomas Woolner stndiod with great indastry 
for six years ; and those who are fiunillar with the works of that 
distingnished scnljitor, will not fail to discover in the works of 
his pupil how mucli he profited by his apprenticeship, especially 
in mastery over Inmiaii torin and in the power of cxy)reshing chu- 
Tticter. Meliiies'.s uhihties as a liraughtsinnn were extracn*- 

diuary, aud he exercised ids pupd iu this esseutial braucli of the 
art nntil he reached an almost similar point of aooorocj. Like 
aO young artists, Thomas Woolner designed many snbjects that 
were not fated to advance beyond paper. These were chiefly of a 
poetical and historical character, and to this style belonged the 
first modols whicli he produced : — ' lOloanor sucking tlie poison 
from I'niu e Edward's wonnd/ exhibited in lb43; and a life-size 
group, ' The Death of Boadicca,' exhibited at Westminster Hall. 
Macb attention was, we believe, ezdted by the Boadicea as a 
work of promise in the inventive, or, as it is also called, ideal 
style, in which English sculptors had been somewhat deficient. 
Ilgares of Puck, and of Titania with her Indian Boy, exhibited 
soon after at tlie British Institution, and an Erus and Euphrosyne, 
exhibited at the Hf)yal Aeadcniy, strengthened the impression 
which ilic Boadicea had produced; and when, in 1854, Mr. Wool- 
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nar exhibited a marble etBtnette of 'Lore/ He was considered by 

many to Lave taken a place among the number of poetical acnlp- 
tors of whom Flax man is the acknowledged chief. 

Mr. Woolner, like many other sculptors of poetical aspiration, 
had, however, to tnm his attention to portraiture. For the pur- 
suit of this, Anstnlia, to wbich pkoe he went for two yews in 
1854, offered a wide patroiuige» and in Sydney and Mdlboorne he 
eCKOeated a nomber of Ukenesaes, mainly in low relief. Mr. Went- 
worth and Sir Charles Nicholson, ai Sydney, with Sir Charles 
Fitzroy and Mr. T.atrobe, the Governors of New South Wales and 
of Victoria, were modelled by Mr. Woolner in medallion ; in which 
style he has subsequently produced characteristic likenesses, 
amongst others, of Mr. Alfred Tennyson, Mr, Robert Browning, 
Sir FranciB Palgrave, and 'iSr. Tliomaa Garlyle. On Bis retain 
from Aitatralia» Mr. Woolner's first important prodaotion was a 
life-size statue of Lord Bacon for the now museum at Oxford. In 
this statue, whilst the features and drapery liave been as literally 
reproduced as the nmtt>rial allows^ the conception of the figure, in- 
cluding the attitude and expression, is governed by a nice artistic 
feeling of the chai-acter and dignity of the subject. Mr. Woolner 
has also exeonted several hosts of reputed excellenoej among whidh 
may be mentioned those of Alfred Tennyson and Professor Sedg. 
wick, in the Library of Trinity CTollege, Cambridge ; the latter of 
whicli, together with bust^ of similar quality of Wordsworth, Rajah 
Brooke, Mr. Maurice, and others, were shown in the International 
Exhibition. Posthumous bust.«?, of great merit, of Professor 
Henslow, Archdeacon Hare, and Mr. Arthur JI. Clough, are also 
dne to Ifr. Woohier's dusel^ and he has in hand a hkeness dUr, 
Gladstone. Among works of eminence <^ an imaginative kind may 
be specially mentioned a group of two deaf and dumb children^ in 
the International Exln'bition, the sister supporting her yonnger 
brotlier, being full of truthful vanety and poetic feeling. The 
artist lias a group of somewhat similar character, a Mother teach- 
ing her Child his prayers, in hand for Sir Walter Trevelyan. 

Mr. Woolner has cdso taken his share in that more strictly archi- 
tectnral aoulptnre which the ravival <^ the Gothic style in Eugknd 
has introdnced anun^t ns. He modelled, some yeare ago, fonr 
very chaiacteristic figures, in relief, of Prophets and Apostles for 
Llandaff Cathedral, and a large series of statues liave been com- 
misaioued from him for the new Assise Courts of Manchester, 
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including lawgivers, as Koses, Alfred^ Edward I., and penonifi- 
oationa of Justice, lijetey, and other similar aabjects* 

Of monumental works of importance which have not jet left 
Mr. Woolner*8 stadio, we may mention the following : — a standing 
figare of Prince Albert, for Oxford ; a bronze of Mr. Godley, the 
founder of Canterbury, New Zealand, destined for that settlement ; 
a marble figure of Lord Macaulay, seated, for Trinity College, 
Ckmbridge ; and a statue of William III. for the new Honses of 
Parliament. 

We have spoken of Mr. Woolner as being essentiaUy a poetical 
sculptor ; we may now refer to the labours of his Muse as a poetical 

lilfrrah itr. About fourteen years ago he published some frnpTncnts 
of poetry in an obscure penodical, and these hare been lately am- 
phiied into a volume of 170 pufjes, having for its title ' My Beau- 
tiful Lady/ Though published ouly m the autumn of last ye<u>, 
' My Beautifiil Lady ' has slready readied a seccmd edition. The 
poem is thns diaraoteriaed by an eminent critic — Mr. Woolner 
is, we believe, widely known as one of the very few Brst^rate sculp- 
tors of the day ; his workmanship in marble shows uncommon 
truth, power, and directness of aim : smd it is hence nsiturd that 
similar quaUties should be mnnifesiod m his poetry. ' My Beautiful 
Lady ' has abundant warmth of colouring, and many landscape de- 
tails touched with viyid power; but, as a whole, we shoold ded- 
dedly call it a stataesqoe poem. It has the nnity which sculpture 
pre-eminently aims at. It is true that poetry of any high daBS is 
in itself an art, and one liardly less arduous in its requirements 
than Hculj)ture. Finished verse is jis mxioh matter of shoor prac- 
tice and study as finished paintin<^. ilie poet must not only * bo 
boru,' but, if wtj may haztird the phrase, be bom again, through his 
own strenuous devotion to truth and music and beauty. It is not 
probable that the author has, in the case before us, been able to 
oonsecrate equal leisure to both arts ; and his ' Beautiful Ledy,' by 
some of those turns which show want of facility, may be ranked 
in that order of which English literature affords several remark- 
able specimens, — poetry, namely, written by men who, though not 
profe«monnllv poets, have manifested their possession of *the 
vision and lacuily diviuo' by signs unmistakable. Mr. Woolner's 
management of his lyrical metres, to which he has appropriately 
assigned the passionate portions of the drama, is peculiar. They 
• « Siftarday Xerieir/ Kor. 7, 186S. 
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move with an even, thoughtful puce, in hurmony with the earnest 
purpose of the whok' pocnn ; but, to our ear at loa^i, they nro r>%-er- 
luadc il with consonants, all liougk carefully composed, and t xliibit- 
ing unusual inveutiveuesd in their rhytliuiical combination:*. It ia 
GurioDii thjipt tliis comparative want of ease and flow in the riiymed 
stansas ahonld be accompanied by a truly skilful and harmouioua 
conistruction of what Ims ordinarily been the severest crux to En- 
glish poets — ^the nnrhymed teu-sylhtbk- verse. In this respect the 
narnitive portions appear to iis not intLrior to Wordsworth in his 
l)est uioiiu'iits. The hin^aiairo is throu^'-hout tor«e and animated ; 
no wurds have been thrown away; and here and ihero we hud an 
abmptness and straigbtlinrward quality about the phraseology', uot 
free from obacority at first sight, which — ^though familiar enough 
to the readers of Pindar and Bante — ^is likely to shock the lovers 
nf conventionality." 
A single stanza, taken at random, will suffice as a specimen : — 

" When crowding evils war to shake my faith 

la rij^litoousaess. for thinkiii*; ofllcr life. 
Mado up of t^ruciouB acta aud «woc>t regards, 
CompflMionHtcly teader; and enriirined 

In Sttdi a form, that oft to uiy fond eyes 

She seenu'il tliviiie, and T could scnrce AvitLImlJ 
My « OUtler, Jlt-aveii could spare Her to a world 

So ctained h ours. Aatd noir, whatever OMoe 

Of wron^ and bitterness to brrali my strength ; 
\Vhat<^>ver darkness fate may pluuge nte in ; 
A ray bus pierced torn frtm the hi^est heaven-^ 
I hare believed in worth, and do heheve.*' 
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Samvcl Wabrbh, jurist, moralist, novelist, eldest son of the late 
Rev. Sanmel Warren, LL.D., RectcNP of All Souls', Anooats, Man- 

clicster, wns born at Racre, Gresford, Dwibighsbiro, on the 2^5rd 
of May, 1807. We learn from a note appcndinl to his tale *Tho 
Bra( olcts/ in a People's Edition of bis writintrs pnl)li<"hnil some ten 
yeuxii biuco, that this, nearly his tirst cuutrihutiuu tn litt rikturu, which 
appeared in the January number of 'Blackwood's Mugiizine* for 
1832, was composed "when the author was of very youthful age." 
And in the preface to that series of oolleoted works, when the 
writer's established fame allowed him to speak of other circum. 
stances in connection with his early productions, we are told that 
at the opre of seventeen he h.n<l nearly completed, in secret, a work 
for tlie ])r«'Hs, aud wrote a letter to Sir A\ 'alter Scott to a^k liini 
how to set about publishing it. The answer of the then Unknown, 
dated, Abbotsford, Aug. :ird, 1823/' is a carioos record of the 
peroisten<7 with which he sttU labom«d to presenre his iueognUo. 
"I am not the author," he said in his reply to the youthful aspi- 
rant, **of those novels which the world chooses to ascnbe to rae, 
and am therefore unworthy of the praises due to that individual, 
whoever ho. may prove to be. It is noedlfss, therefore, t'l udil 
that I cauuut bo useful tu yuu in the way you propose. Jinked, 
if you will take mj advice^ you will sedc no other person's jud^^- 
ment or countenance on the project <^ publishing which you en- 
tertaan, than that of an intelligent bookseller who is in a good line 
in the trade.'* 

At the close of 1827 we find Samuel Warrpn a stiidont in the 
mathematical class of the Uni\ i-rsity of Ediidnirgh, liavin<;f alr.-'ady 
gaiued amongst other prizes tlmt for English Verse in the Semor- 
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TTiitiuinity ClasSj for Bis poem of 250 lines, ' Tlie Martyr Patriota.' 
The fervour witli wliicli he admired the rough exterior and majes- 
tic form nf Professor Wilson, when informed that he had concurred 
■with Prulesisur Pillans in awarding- him the prize, may be readily 
imagined. " I never saw any umn,^' said Mr. Warren in * A Pew 
Personal BeooIlectiotiB of Christopher North/ oontribnted some 
years ago to ' Blackwood's yagasune/ "who looked the man of ge- 
nius he was, but Fh>fessor Wilson. Next to him was Sir Walter 
Scott." 

Mr. Wnrrcn commenced to study medicine, and his literary 
t'lste developed itself from time to time durinjC" the next few years, 
from 1830 to 183G, in that remarkable series of papers in * Black- 
wood's Magazine ' entitled ' Passages from the l>iaiy of a Late 
Physician.' On being reprinted in a separate form, the anihor 
gave his name in the titlo-pago of the third Tolunio. The emo- 
tions are excited in these fearful narratives — some of which are said 
to have been taken from actual life— to the highptJt dcffree, and 
the work has litcn lart^ely read. " It has had a ^vvat circulation/' 
says Mr. W arren iu hisj preface to the latest edition, " both iu the 
Old and New World, and passed into yarious languages, the last 
of which the author heard, being the Bdmisek, or Bohemian." 
Bis famous novel of ' Ten Thousand a Year' followed, in which the 
aathor wrote " with a pen dipped freely and deeply into satire, 
but with no other object than to discriminate between virtne and 
rice, })i't\veeu sincerity and liypocrisy." Mr. Warren app(Mirs to 
have s<»on given up the study of medicine for the law, for having 
practised as a Pleader since 1831, in 1837 he was called to the 
Bar, and in the following year a paper made its appearance in 
' Blackwood ' with the title ' y First Circuit : Law and Facts 
from the North, in a Letter to Christopher North,' " given from 
my chambers on the Pth floor of No. 87, Fig-Tree Court in the 
Ti-mple, on the lOth day of this present .Tune, 1H;5S." About this 
time appeared also some fu<^itive jMtpers, among which may be 
mentioned ' Pegsworth, a Press-room Sketch,' and ' Calais ; my 
Adventures, Pleasures, and Embarrassments, — thither, there, and 
back.* 

From this period Mr. Warren's writings partook in great mea- 
sure of n juridical cnst. His mind, however, beinn^ still imbued 
with the fancy of the noveH«t nnd e«fiayist, his contributions to 
the literature of the law had the merit of attracting and interest- 
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ing many more renders than is tiHxial with sucli treatises. Iti 18:J5 
appeared 'A Popular and Practical Introduction to Law Studies,' 
which, from a small daodeeimo, became ampltfiedj in the course of 
ten years, into two octavo volumes of sixteen hundred pagesi 
published in July, 1863, with tlie comprehensive title — ^'A Popu* 
Inr nnd Practical Intrr'dviction to Law Studies, and to rvcrv Dc- 
]);n tment of the Legal Profession.* A writer in the ' Qiiai lcily 
licview* (July, 18Sr»), taking the first edition of this manual as a 
theme for an article on Law Studies, introduced Mr. Warren's 
work with the following characteristic remarks : — ** We have been 
drawn into these general observations upon the legal profession 
by the perosal of what proved to bo a very entertaining book 
under a ven,' unattractive title. This work, we frankly admit, had 
been lyinir before us, unoponedj for fsome time, the title-pajrc seem- 
ing- to mark it out as scarcely within the limits of our critical ju- 
risdiction : what had we to do with the pupillary state of counsel 
learned in the law ? But being casually informed that the volume 
proceeded from a pen heretofore advantageously exercised on sub- 
jects of a far differ^t description, we opened it, and found onr- 
selves carried forward by a free, animated, and often pietuvesqne 
stylo, till we had penised nearly the whole. 'J'lic book 1*3 Avritten 
with that utter frankness of disposition, and with snitic porticm of 
that quaintucss which is supposed to distinguish our older writers. 
There is a spice of Montaigne in its composition." 

In 1852 Mr. Warren published, in two volumes, an elaborate 
treatise on ' Election Law,' which has ever since maintained its 
position as a standard work on that important subject. Four years 
previously, namely in 18 tH, contemporaneously with a trentisr on 
'The Moral, Sorinl, nnd Pii >fessioual Duties of Attornies/ had ap- 
peared his third and last novel, * Now and I'hen.' Though de- 
scribed by a critic in the 'Times' as " a vindication in beautiful 
prose of the way s of God to man,'' followed by the reflection that 
" a grander moral is not to be fomid than that which dwells upon 
the reader's mind when the book is closed, convoyed, as it is, in 
langiiHge as masculine and ehxpient imy the English tongue can 
furnish;" it was doomed inferior in interest, and wn^ iimeh less 
]»iH)uIar with the general reader tlmn thi» author's previoUH novels. 
in Ib'jl Mr. Warren published a pamphlet which attracted con- 
siderable attention, and passed speedily through six editions, en- 
titled, ' The Queen or the Pope ? The Question considered in its 
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Political, Legal, and Beligious Aspects, in a Letter to S. H. WaU 
pole, Esq.;' and in the same year, the year of ihe Great Exhibi- 
tion, appeared an imuginativo apoloj;^e of the Crystal Palaw, 
'Tlic Lily and the Bee.' The writer's object in this heuutiful and 
impressive ** Mef^siit^u of tlie Lily" and "Lesson uf the lice" was 
'* to recoi-d the geuci-ul impressions on his mind and heart from 
the transcendent and profoundly instructive spectacle of the Great 
Exhibition/' Hany mistook Mr. Warrm's philosophical poem, 
written, as it was, in mystical and broken utterances, as emana- 
ting from an over-wrought fancv, Imt it waa impossible to read 
without emotion tlio autlior-'s fervid expre8i=ions of intelliprcnt 
wonder, warminu; fiequentiy into reverent worsliiji, present objects 
calling up rich trains of historic iuisociations, lofty thoughts and 
generous feelings, in combiiuition with graphic and glowing 
deacriptiona* The style of the Apologue is in great measure in 
imitation of a poem of King Alfred, a fragmoit of which is 
quoted, and in reference to which it is said in the preface, " much 
of what follows it has been humbly attempted to fashion on that 
cxtjuisite model." In the following year 'The Tjilv and the Bee' 
was transated intf) Itjilinn by (tirulamo Volpe, under the title of 
' 11 Giglio o I'Ape,' and into Genimn. 

Among Mr. Warren's contribntiona to ' Blackwood's Magasine' 
may bo mentioned an admirable memoir of Sir William FoUett 
(January, 1846), and reviews of Alison's ' Life of tho Duke of 
Marlborough ' (February, 1852), of Mrs. Stowe's * Uncle Tom's 
Cabin ' {October, \^h'^), nnd of Towni^PTid's ' :Nfoclem State Trials.' 
In r( \ icwiiiL,'- this Inst Work, Mr. Wari-eu's taste for the uiorLid 
in medical uud juridical literature had free scope, and separate 
articles appeared in 1850 and 1851 with the titles, ' Romance of 
Forgery,' 'Daelling,' and 'What's in a Name?' *The Mutdered 
Glasgow Cotton Sfnnner,' * Trial of Dauiel O'Connell,' etc. 

Mr. Warren was appointed Queen's Comisel in 1 851, Recorder 
of Hul! ill ll^')2,and a Master in l.tinnev in I H-'O. From February 
185(3 to id-jU 111' sat in I'arliament in tlio Coubi-rvalivu interest, as 
Jfenibcr for Midhurst. In 18-J5 he was elected a Fellow of the 
lluyal Society, and in 1853, on the Installation of tho Earl of 
Derby, he became a D.C.L. of Oxford. 
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The natnml Listorv of foreign w»nH and eouutries is abundnntly 
Ktudied by men who " live at homy at ease" in the midst of cabi- 
nets and books, dependent for their specimens of birds, shells, or 
insects, on the stores of dealers in snch objects; but the number 
of tliose who have undergone the arduous personal exertion of coU 
lectin^ tliom, with a scientitic spirit, in their native haunts, is 
comparatively few. Of tin's small tiuiiiIjlm' tlic life and adventures 
of Mr. Hugh Cuming present out' of the most remarkable in stun lus 
on record. It is U> the collecting of shells that Mr. Cuming hua 
mainly directed his attention ; and it is chiefly owing to the care 
with which he has noted the habits and geographical distribution 
of their moUuscan inhabitants that the studies of the conchologist 
have come to possess an intttest ai a philosophic kind whick waa 
formerly unknown. 

IlnjT'h Cuming wa!< born on tlio 1 Ith nf Febniarv, 17f)l, at West 
Alvint^ton, Kin<rsl nidge, Devon. In thai iichlv -wooded county, 
whero slugs un«l suails abound, ho commenced at a very early 
period of his childhood to make a collection of their pretty didls. 
Kingsbridge was at that time the home of the celebrated author 
of the 'Ti stacea Britannica,' Oolonel Mont^n; and it was under 
bis friendly patronage and encourngetnent that a taste for concho- 
h)gical pursuits wius fostered in Htitrb Cumiup, until it liecatne the 
ruling passion of hi>^ life. At the usual age he was bound apj^-cu- 
tice to a sailmaker, Mud tho selection of this business having 
brought him into contact with men of sea&ring habits, he was 
induced, in 1819, to undertake a voyage to South America. Here 
he settled himself as a sailmaker at Valparaiso. Being thua 
transported into a country where the shells are of a mudi moi^ 
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Btrikiog and beautiful cliaradiW thain any tlwt be bad seen before, 
Mr. Cuming's pavaioa for ooUectiiig bki^Iy increased. He was 

especially deligbted, on searcbing amon^ the rocks, to observe 
tbe ahe and beaaly of tbe Chitons and Fissurclhis that inhabit that 
roast. The onthusinsm witli wliicli lu< (,'x]iil>itt'd his trrasuros to 
tlie pet>pl(( of \'iilj)aniis(» oxcitcil ii hvcly interest in his researches, 
and he wuij greatly Lefrieuded, uuiungst others, by the Knglish 
Consul-General, Mr. Nugent, who introduced him to any officers 
of tbe Navy ihtA bappeDed to visit tbe port, and from whom be 
often obtained contributions to bis sbell cabinet. 

In 182G Mr. Cuming declined business, and determined upon 
ii i li T taking an exploring expedition. With this object in view, 
he lault liimself a yacht, fittinji^ it tip expressly for the convenience 
of ci)lK*cling and storing sprt inu'iis of natural history, and in the 
fdUowiug year he sailed for a cruise among the islands of South 
Polynesia. Tbe first place be toucbed at was tbe little island of 
Jnaii Femandex, and proceeding tbence across tbe Pacific in tbe 
direction of the Society Islands, one uf the next tbat be visited 
was Pitcairn's Island, memorable in history as an instance of 
nn iminha1)itf(l island having become colonized by a fine atliletic 
family of C'liri.-^tiuns, speakincT En^-lish, (k'sci'iuiaiits of the muti- 
neers of tJie ' Bounty.' Five-aud-tlurty years hud pa.ssed since the 
mntiny ; and old Jobn A&nnS) the good seaman, who had been 
pressed into it, still survived. Hr. Cuming found bim nobty 
engaged in the pastoral and patriarcbal offices so toucbingly de» 
scribed by Captain Beechey,and baving spent a week with him in 
his house, he contiiiiuMl his voyage, staying some time at Tahiti, 
wliere lie bcfamo intimate with Queen T*omare.* 'I'he rich concho- 
logical novelties that now rewarded Mr. Cuming's toil in dredging, 

* In 1815. when Captain Sir Hmoss Stsinei toaeli«d at Piteaim's Island 

in the ' Br!t.>'i,' t«o of tlu- natives were invit«><! to dine w ifli him in liis cabin. 
Tiiey weru Uli, hundiiuuic youths, aix feet high, with dark hair and open 
pleaHtng oouateiMDMi, sod haying no clotbes except a piece of dotii round 
the loins, and a sfrnw Imf ornanicnteJ \vith blade cock's feathers, their fine 
form and inuRoular Umbs ahowed to great advantage. On netting ^something to 
cat before them, the»e apparently hair-sarages suddenly clasped their hands 
(ogetht r, and one of them, to the inexpressible astoui.><liia«>ntof the Gnptsinp 
repi ated ia Holi'inn T'nt;li>li the familiar words, '" For what we are going to 
receive, the Lord make us truly thankful." They proved to be sous, by 
TMti mothers, of Cbruitisn snd Toong, two of the mutineers of tbe *Boiuity* 
aurtsred in the fesr sad sdmonitioa of the Lord by old John Adnnm. 
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wading, and wandering, indaced him to spend upwards of a 
twelvemonth among tlie vorious little-known islands of tliis wide 
expanse of ocean, especially the coral-reef islands, many of which 
had not been In'tlicrto visltr-fl liy any naturnlist ; and he reached 
home ladf'u with spoiU coilet ted iVoui sea and land. 

Ou ills return to Valparaiso, and after a few mouths spent in 
tnniing over the prodnoe of his eroise, Mr. Coming commenced 
preparations for a voyage of more extended dnration along the 
western coast of South America, ffis eight years' residence at 
Valparaiso had allowed time for his researches in natural histoiyto 
he widely known and respected, and he started on his second oon- 
cliolfitrical expedition furnished with important advantajri Tho 
riiilian rJovemment granted him tho privilege of anchoring- in tlio 
diH'ereut porta free of the charges, and of purchasing storesi free 
of duty. He was also supplied with letters to the audioiities of 
the different States, who, in oonseqnenoe, received him with marked 
attention, and on finding his pursuits entirely frr e from any poli- 
tical curiosity, rendered him every possible facility. At one port, 
and only one, alonp^ the whole line of coast from the Isle of Chiloe, 
in lat. 44° S., to tho Gulf of Conchagim, in lat. 13° N., did Mr. 
Cuming experience any difficulty. Ou approaching Xipixapi, 
Ecuador, West Columbia, his little yacht, though carrying the 
Chilian fl^, was taken for a Peruvian frigate. The Peruvians bad 
rendered themselves obnoxious to the West Columbians by be* 
sieging the dly of Quayaquil. Mr. Cuming was surrounded by 
an armed force, his papers were seized, and ho himself was taken 
prifjonor to the capital. He a.'^siired the Governor that his vessel 
was not so large as the twentieth part of a I'eruvian frigate, 
and having given testimony of tho hannlessness of his avocations, 
he was set at liberty, with many apologies for his capture. 

After nearly two years spent in exploring the western coast of 
South AmericA, dredging while under sail and at anchor in the 
bays and inlets, searching among the rocks, turning over the 
stones at low water, and rambling' inland over tho plains, river- 
bank", and woods, Mr. Cuiuiug returned with all his stores to 
Eijglaud. It was in 1831 that the evening scientific meetings of 
the Zoological Society began to be enlivened by tho brilliant dis* 
plays of new shells, described firom Mr. Cuming's cabinet by the 
late Mr. Broderip and the late Mr. Q, B. Sowerby, while Profes- 
sor Owen u nd erto o k the severer task of describing the anatomy 
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of some of the more interesting of tlie molliuAn proeerved m 

Bpirits. 

Til 18:1*;, jilthouj^h Mr. Cuming's concliolof^cal novelties won? 
far ii-oin heiug exhausted, ho began to entertain the project, while 
in the fulness of health and strength, of visiting some of the is- 
lands of the Eastern liemisphere, and fixed upon the PhiUpptne 
gronp as the field of hia nev reaeerohes. It happened that the 
fiodetj to whose TretiBactions and Proceedings the results of his 
lal>our8 had 80 bountifully contributed, was presided over by a 
noLloiimn, Edward, thirteenth Earl of Derby, who took a substan- 
tial interest in tl)c iirnnrrcss of zmilogical discovery, and himself 
employed collectors abroad for procuring specimens. The autho- 
rities of the Spanish Government were known to be exceedingly 
jealous of any foreigner approaching the Philippine Islands, bat| 
through the influenoe of Lord Derby with the Spanidi Ambasaa* 
dor in Loudon, Gen^ld AJava, Mr. Cuming obtained letters fnun 
Madrid to the Govern or- General of Manilla, Don Andres Garcia 
Camba, and to the Minister of Finance, Don Ln\? Urrcjola, who 
furuislMMl him with letters to the Lrovomors of the dirt'erent pro- 
vinces into which the islands are divided, and gave certjiin neces- 
sary orders to ^ oommsndants of the gunboats phioed «t the 
different islands for thmr protection ; whilst a letter from the 
Spanish Government, introducing Mr. Cuming to the Archbishop 
of Manilla, Don Francis Joa^ Segui^ procured liim a hospitable weU 
come amnnt^ tlie clergy wherever he T>resente(l himself. 

The importtmcc of this moth? of proe«.'etling will be seen by the 
subsequent narrative. Although Mr. Cuming's drcdgiugs and 
wanderings by the sea-shore were by no means inconsiderable, his 
attention was chiefly directed to Ihie dense woods and forests of 
those Inxnriaat islands, which were suspected to be richly popn^ 
lated with snails. At every step of his progress he became the 
guest of the priests, whom he found living in comparative splen- 
dour. Tliey placed their equipages nt bis service ; and he t in- 
veiled from town to town in handsome earriages*, and fn)m jiori to 
port iu lai'ge boats, muuuod, some of them, with from thirty to 
forty oars* Eveiywhere a hospitsble reception, with apartments 
and the best of living, fikUowed, and the services of tiie school 
children, nnmbering in some places as many as four or five hundred, 
were secured to scour the woods for snail-shells. Nearly all the 
towns and villages of the Philippine Islands have public schools^ 
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supported at the expense of the Spanish GoveniiiuMit , and Mr. 
Cuming invariably succeeded in hiti iuteicession with the priest to 
get the Boholars » holiday during his fltay to help in collecting 
shellt; and there was no want of rivalry among them, for their 
exertions were always liberally rewarded. Mr. Coming j^enerally 
managed to keep a little heap of silver coins in sight, and he dis- 
tributcfl them to the shell- {rHthprers apcdrninir to the mensnro of 
llu'ir contributions. Shells which gladticucd his eyes day after 
day by thoir exceeding novelty and beauty were brought to him in 
qnantitieB which seemed prodigiuua. Sometimeej when a stray 
specimen of a particular kind was observed among a multitnde 
of others, the fortunate discoverer was rewarded with an extra 
ooiAf and off he would run again to the woods with the iMvttern 
spocimen to search for further supplies ; and othprj*, catchiriix sijxht 
of the bribe, would follow hiui, with the hope of gaining a similar 
reward. The natives, of course, thought the strauge visitor wa-s 
no more in possession of his reason in collecting such a quantity 
of snail-shelts than was the demented Lear in gathering straws. 
At the island of Siqnijor, where the priest's house was situated 
on an exposed elevation, in the middle of the town, Mr. Cuming 
could be seen through the open windows of his npartment busy 
porting and packing. During the day-time, no particular interest 
was arouHod, but when it grew dark, aiid Mr. Cuming was still 
seeu with his assistants groping and Hitting about with candles, 
his mysterious and apparently unappeasable resttessness excited 
some uneasiness; and the public antiumties went in a body to the 
priest and demanded to know what sort of man he had got living 
with him. The Spaniards who came there, they said, always took 
mnn* y from them (the poll-tax) ; but this man gave them money, 
throwing it about like dirt. Mr. Cinning was frequently assailed 
with the inquiry, * for what purpose did he collect such a quantity 
of shells?' It was in vain that he endeavoured to explain that 
they were to put in cabinets as specimens of natursl history* The 
natives of the Philippine Islands are in the habit of making an ash 
of burnt shells to assist in <^wing the betel -nut. Thrv cut the 
nut into slices, and wrap them up, with the slu ll-asli, In l.-aves of 
the pepper-plant. And he resorted to the expedient of telling 
them that his shells were all destined for use iu a .-similar process 
in Kngland. This at once satisfied their inquiries. Wherever 
Mr, Cuming travelled, he exorcised considerable influence over 
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the natives by practising as a mediciutj-man. He always carried 
a supply of qoiniiie with him, and found it an unfailing remedy in 
the cnxo of fever* Henoe he was everywhere fSssred and sought 
after, and hia staliementB were listened to with the same reqwct 
for tluMr sincerity M those of the priest. 

After four years spent in this manner among tlio niflTppiTiff 
Islands, Mr. Cuminjif returned t<» England, and he Iwis hvcn un- 
tiringly t>nL'5xjfpd dnnn^ the twetity-fonr years since elapsed in 
arrangiug aud completing his collection, adding immensely to it 
hy the puchssa and exchange of speoimens^ and getting the spe- 
cies described and figured hj ccoichologists at home and abrowL 
At preaent his cabinets oontatn not fewer tluiu tliirty thoesamd 
species and varieties, several specimens of each. The homage paid 
to Mr. Cuming by naturalists in all parts of the world, on aceounfe 
of Lis assiduity and enterprise in fonnini'' this wonderful coUectiuii, 
is quite remarkable ; more especially on account of its containing 
the types of mtaHj stt the numeroos species described in this 
oonntry daring tiie last three-and*thirty years, the greater portion 
of which hare been illostrated by Mr. 6. B. Sowerby, Jan., in hia 
'Tbesanms Conchyliorom/ and in a more extendeil work of four- 
teen qnnrto volumes, with nineteen hundred plates^ by the writer 
of this raemoii". 

It must not, however, be snpposed tliat Mr. Cuming's re- 
searches have been confined to shells. During three excursions 
which he made in the Philippine Islands, starting each time from 
ManiUa, be collected, in additi<tt to sheik, large nomben of birds, 

reptiles, and even quadrupeds, and an immense number of insects 
and plants. Of plants, lie collect as many as 130,000 dried 
specimens for the herbarium, und a quantity of magnificent or- 
chids, mofit of which, sent home alive iu Ward's cases, proved to 
be new to the euUivntor. The proceeds of Mr. Cuunug's wander- 
ings among the Philipjune lahiads filled 147 large cases, ninety of 
whidi he brought home with him to hia house in Gower Street, 
in three large waggons. Mr. Gaming has disposed of his dupli- 
cate specimen?? to the vfirion«? public and private collections of 
Enr<»pe and the United States, and takes pleasure in acknowledg- 
ing that his expenses and labours have been amply repaid* 
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Jufjr*? Benedict, the snltjoct of this Tiinnoir, wns horn at Stutt- 
giirii, uu the 27th Novt-mber, JwOo, and at ft very early age gave 
BUcK hirgH indications of musical promise and proticieucy, tbut bo 
became, on reaching Us ninth year, the pupil of Abeille for the 
pianoforte and harmony. Under this master he made the most 
rapid advances, and at thirteen year?; of ngo produced a Cantntu of 
sufficient merit, on the occasion of the death of Queen Catherine 
of WUrtemUerg, to assure tlio^(» who heard it s perfornirmee of the 
brilliant career tliat wns before Imn. His native town not fur- 
nishing him with sufficient opportunities lor rapid advancement, 
he was induced, in 1820, to visit Munich, whence he proceeded 
to Weimar, where, placing himself nnder Hummel, ho continued 
to avail himself for eif^ht months of that celebrated marsfm's tui- 
tion. Weimar, however, was much too contracted a locahty for 
tin" (!in-f'!ojifiieiit of tlio yniifliful niusicinn*i< powcfs ; he tlierefore 
spoediiy sf>ught a larg»>r sphri c at Dresd<Mi, and liecame the ]m]iil 
of Carl Mariu von Weber, who accepted him sinijily on account of 
his talent, since that celebrated composer bad hitherto refused to 
receive any iliven under his care, on account of tlio annoyance tlie 
drudgciy of teaching occasions. 'J'ho relation between master and 
pupil mny bo easily understood when it is said that «)uHus Bene- 
dict not (»nly renuiin<>d four yenrs at Dresdi-n, but accompiitiied 
\\'( hcr to Iterlin and Vienna, witnes-^inif tlic first ]>erformanco 
(181 S) of 'J )er KrciM hut/. ' at the fortuer, and tiie * Kuryantho' 
(iH^^j) al the latter capital. Impressed with a high consideration of 
his jtrote*j4*« talent, and assured of his competeiK-y to undertake the 
highest duties of his profetision, Weber procured for him, in 1825, 
the imporUmt post of Musical Director at \'ir'nna, nnder Du- 
|>ort, whei'e the disehargo of his duties was so etticieut that he e%- 
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changed tliis situntion for one of f^reater prominence at Naples, 
nnder Hnrlrnja, whero ho filled tlio office of Aforsfio al Cembalo 
and ('imductor both at tlir Smi (';n]i> and Fondo Theatres. 

Although the demand.^ ot his poMtiun now drew lai-gely upon 
his time, JuKus Bcmedid found sufficient leisure for compo8itioii> 
aiid having already produced the music of two Ballets, ' Enea nel 
Lazio ' and ' Le Mini&re de Beanjon/ besides a considerable num- 
ber of vocal and pianoforte pieces, bo brought out (1827) bis first 
opera, 'Giaeinta ed Kruesto/ the cast of which included Mile. 
Fnircr, (ho Neapolitan fi>n}n Casnccia, Fioravanti, and the ccle- 
brattil Kubnii. The f*ucec»s ol ihis work was sufficient to induce 
liim once more to devote himself to this range of musical creation, 
the result of wbicb was another opera, 'I Portogbesi a Goa,' 
wbicb, interpreted hy Mile. Adelaide Tosi, Winter, Benedetti, and 
Lablache, added considerably to hi^ already established celebrity. 
The fame of the young nnK tstro having now become established, 
he was indtici d, soon after the reception of his Kecond effort, to 
make a tour tlinm^j-h Italy, dunng which he <,mvl' cdtu^i-ts at 
Naples, Lucca, and Milan, and proved himself to be an accom- 
plished pianist uu less than as a brilliant composer. 

From Italy, Julius Benedict was once more drawn towards the 
place of his birth, where the reputation he had legitimately earned 
from the most severe of musically critical countries, had already 
gained for him great renown, to be immediately enlarged upon the 
j)erf' ifnianrf of his opom in (tennan. Fixim Stnt t^rird he once nior« 
wentluU his wuy to Dresden and Kerlin, and having there won 
goldi'U opinions from those who witnessed the fuluhucnL ui liit ir 
prognostications of his celebrity, he determined to spend the win- 
ter in I^u*is, making the progress of his art the chief occupation 
of his it'siileiu t in that captivating city. Jn March, 1831, he re« 
turned to ^'apies,and not long afterwfurds had the good fortune to 
make tlic nc{|Mai!ttnnoc of \!nie. Malibran, who, with lier usual 
appreciation ol talent, at once tun told his future career, and sot 
herself to assist him in a< liieving its advantageous results. By 
the inducement of this gifted aniUte, he proceeded to liologua 
in ltj{j2, and visited England in 1835. Immediately on his amvnl 
iu London he took a position, his first concert, given on the ]*^th 
of July, being the ni -st successful of the season of that year. On 
this occasioji Mmes. .Malibran and Grisi assisted, and sang the cele- 
brated duct from Mt^rcadauti's * Audrouico ' together. Although 
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his reception in London was all he could have desired, he was not 
induced iuiniedifttely to fix his n sidouce there, but, intondiii'^: to 
rt'tuni to Ifiily, ho passed part of the winter of l8;i5-() in Paris. 

lu the spring ot 1660 a btijff'o opera was initiated at tlio Lyceum 
Theatre, and Juliua Benedict was selected as ekef d^orehettre, 
nnply on account of the talent he had exhibited during the pre- 
ceding snminer. From London he set out again for Naples, where, 
soon after his arrival, an operetta, * Tin Anno ed un Giomo/ one of 
the most felicitous of hia creations, was performed for the dtbaf 
of kSignor Frederic Tjablache, the worthy and e«tintahlo son of the 
great luimto jiri'f>tti<in. Ueturnini; to London in tlie winter of 
18iJ7, he brought this successful operetta witii him, and gave 
it at the Lyceum Theatre, where he again occupied the position of 
Musical Composer and Conductor. 

Uaving now established himself permanently in London, Julius 
Benedict commenced the arduous duties of his profession with bis 
wonted enertri'; Imt, fiinlini,' that no uuusfrn can exist in our 
cold cUmate merely as a composi'i-, ho also devoted his attention 
to tuition. In spite of the t«ix upon his time and |)atienee which 
tuition necessitated, ho threw off no less than three (>})eras be- 
tween the yean 1838 and 1846,— < The Gipsy's Waming/ 'The 
Bride of Venice,' and* The Crusaders,' — ^the success of which has 
.been quite as much of European as of ESnglish celebrity. 

From 1844 to 1840, Juhus Jienedict occupied the jnjst of Musi- 
cal Cornjjoser at Covent Gardeti, first under the diivction of Ma- 
dame \ e^Lris and Mr. (.'harles Mathews, and afterwards of Messrs. 
Charles Kemble and Bunn, and raised ths character of that 
theatre by the taste, tact, and judgment he manifested in tlie ma- 
nagement of the operatic department. 

Amongst the great triennial musical riuniontj that of Norwich 
has always held a prominent rank. It was, therefore, as Iiigh a 
conijdinumt as ct»uld possibly be j)aid to Julius Benedict when the 
Coniiuitteo rerpiested him to imdertake the distinguished office 
of conduetor of the Festival of 181-'i, — a ^lo^itiun he still con- 
tinues to occupy, to the satisfaction of the Committee as well as 
for the advancement of art. In this year, notwithstanding the 
arduous nature of his numerous professional avocations, he made 
several journeys through the United Kingdom with the principal 
Ituliitu Tocaluits, acting as pianist and conduct <>r at a series of 
highly successful concerts. On the opening of the Philharmonic 
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HhII Rt TJvorpOfil ill 1S40, JuHn)« Betietlipt's lu knowU-d^'-c'd talent 
Kfi'ured lor Iiiiii thu direct of sovt'i-al LTi'and concerts, by which 
the erect iun ot Lhut building was iuauguratcd. 

In 1850 Julias Benedict accompanied Mine. Lind-Goldsduuidt 
(tben Jenny Lind) to the United States and Cuba, where he xe- 
iiuiiued noarly twelve months, during which he conducted no leflB 
than 122 concerts in all the principal cities toad towns of tlio Atne- 
rican continent. On his return to Ktimpf, covere dnmcstie idflic- 
tion befell him by tlie deatli uf a sou through an accident fi^orn the 
falling of the funnel of a steamboat on tlie Rhone, and speedily 
afterwards by the decease of his amiable aud accomplided wife. 
Gradually, bowcTer, listening to the claims of his art, Jnlias Bene- 
diet proved to the world, in 1 857, that he had lost none of his 
pristine talent, by the manner in which he wrote an overture aud 
incidtntal music to the tragedy of 'Macbeth,' wliidi was played 
at Her Majesty's Theatre on the occasion of the jiiarriage of the 
JVincess Royal with the Crown I'rince of Prussia. From that 
period to the present he has been iudefutigably prosecuting hia 
labours, conducting, during the scesons of 18&9 and 1860, Italian 
Operas at Drury Lane and Her Majesty's Theatres, conjointly with 
Signer Arditi. During this enga^eiiM nt he composed the recita- 
tives and arranged Weber's ' Uberon ' for (he Italian stage, an 
adaptation wiiirh lin^ deservedly wmi the higln'st eucouiiums. 
Amongst the uii'i'e rct r-Tit ndik'^ by which he has ineroased his 
fame, the following may be especially meunoned : — * Undine ' aud 

* Richard Coeur de Idou ' — Cantatas written for ihe Norwich Festt- 
▼als of 1800 aud 1863 ; and the 'Lily of Kilhumey,' bronght out 
at the Royal English Opera in 1 802. He is also at the present time 
engaged upon the composition of a grand openi under the title of 

* EsjiKMalda,' the libretto of which is founded ujn ii Victor Hugo's 
CLleluuteil novel. Amongst lii^^ niiproduceil ami unpublished 
works are an operetta, just ti>nijil«'ie — 'The Jiride of St^uig ;* a 
romantic opem — 'The Alinncsingei / an oratorio — * {5t. IVter/ 
and many detailed and roeal picee!>> 

Julius Benedict is now a " naturalised Englishman, and per- 
manently resides in Tendon, where he enjoys deservedly the good 
opinion t)!' nnisicians, having won tor liiniselt' the warmest iVieiid- 
s!ii]>H, Ijotli within and witliniit the circle of a ])rofe8sion he has 
adorned by ins works, aud promoted by hi6 ab;:^iduity. 
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The uamu of this distinguished liistorian and t'liiinent jjrulatt; will 
at once associate itself in the mind of the reader with ihu highest 
order of intellectual movement which has taken place during the 
last thirty or forty years, whether in the world of letters or of 
rel%ioa8 thought. His first introduetion to the litenuy republic 
may indeed be placed at a iar earlier date, and it is corioua to 
mark, in this instanro, a mro pxample of Juvenile precocity sus- 
taining its eaily ])ioniiso, without failure, throughout a lifetime. 
In the year 1801> was published a siiiall volume, entitled, " Primi- 
tifc; or Essays aud Poems on various subjects, religious, moral, 
and entertaining, by Connop Thirlwall, elevoi years of ago. De- 
dioatedf by permission, to the Lord Bishop of Dromore. The pre- 
face by his father, the Rev. ThonuM Thirlwall^ M.A., Minister of 
Tavistock Chapel, Broad Court, Long Acre; Lecturer of St. 
Dunstan. St<'ni!cv, m\<\ Chaplain to the liOrd Bishop of Drdrnoro.** 
The volume is a ciHi ti->n of ])ro(]nrtions*, wonderful enough, eoii- 
sideriug the t^e oi tixo wnicr, aud cuataina a frontispiece, wiiii a 
portrait <tf the youthful author before photography was dreamt 
of> announoing that he was bora on the 11th of February, 1797. 
His lather was then resident at liile End, and afterwards became 
nctor of Bower's Gilford, Essex. From the preface to this little 
work, we learn that he had learnt Latin nt throe years of n<ro, anrl 
could read Greek at four with ease and thieucy ; and tlie result 
proves that these ernly signs of great ability were such as to war- 
lant the indulgunce of the highest anticipations on the part of his 
parents and ^ends. 

From home he was sent to the Charterhouse, and thence to 
Trinity College, Cambridge. At the University he became Bell's 

TOL. n. I 
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Scholar in 1815, and Craven Scholar in the mme year. In 1818, 

he graduated sis twonty-socond Senior Optime, and First Chan- 
cellor's Medallist (tho Classical Tripos not having been established 
till 1H24). Tn the same year ho became Fellow of Trinity, and 
wrxs a)>})()iiitt-*l Classienl Examiner in 1828, 1829, 18:^2, and 1834. 
lu ld2i, he wius called to the Bar at Lincoln's Inn, but withdrew 
from piw^ce in 1828. From thai date oommoiced Hr. Hurl- 
wall's welUreraembered career ae Tutor at Trinity College, where 
be oontributed as much as any one to found and promote the 
modern school of classical study for which that society is distin- 
guished. A snrc("<sic»n of scholars, frnjn that time, treading in the 
footsteps ami following the nittliod of Thirlwall, have sustained 
tho renown of tho college, but lo liim iiiainly iti due the honour of 
having struck out for it the path to eminence. 

In 1831, an important work, the production of the joint labonrs 
of Julins Charles Hare and Connop Thirlwall, was given to the 
world. This was the translation of Niebuhr*s ' Histor\' of Rome,' 
which producotl a great and lasting effect upon Englisli ( lassu al 
litenitnre. This work wns rioleiitly nss-ailed >vy the ' Quarterly 
Review,' in an article which was replietl tn by tlie t raiislrvtors with 
a power of criticism and force of satire wliicli gave a quU tits to all 

snch attempts for ever. Mr. Thirlwall also took part, witb his 
friend Hare, in conducting the 'Cambridge Philological Moaeum/ 

The publication, in 1835, of the first volume of the 'Histoiy of 
Greece,* made known to the world at largo those powers and ac- 
ooni])lishineiits, tho obscrvntion of wliicli had hitherto "scarcely ex- 
tended lieyond tlie University. Tlie medium by wliieh this cele- 
brated work was given to the public was, as everybody knows, Dr. 
Lardner's ' Cabinet €yclopa3dia,' of which it forms by far the most 
important section. It is interesting to observe the terms in which, 
on the 12th of June, 1835, it was first announced. "The plan of 
tlie little work," it is stated, " begun in this volume has been con- 
siderably enlur«rod since it was first undertaken, nnd the author 
fears thai a eriticid eye may be able to detect soaio traces of this 
variation from tho original design in the maimer of treating one 
or two subjects. He would be glad if he might beUovo that this 
was its only fault." The writer proceeds to state that there are 
two chisses of readers to whom it is addressed, one, those who 
desire to have something more than a superficial knowledge of 
Chreek history, but who possess neither the leisure nor the means 
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of attidying the original sources ; the other, those who have access 
to the andient anthors, but who need an interpreter. 
Hr. Tfairlwall had donbtless been preceded^ as he was foI> 

lowed, in his remarkable eiiterprist'. He came npon the traces 
of Mitford, a wi iti r, wlio, by his inaccuracy and partiality, 
rouspfl Tint nuly (lie severity of the more accnrnfe scholar, bnt the 
imligmitioii of tlic more liit^li-mindcd political p.irtisan ; and every 
reader remembers what sharp stings of satire are to be found in 
tiie notes of Tldrlwall's History, whether he is castigating tlie 
'want of political honestyj or merely the bad scholarship d his 
predccossor. A few other writers come in for a share of thia 
discipline ; and the general aim which seems to have animated 
the writer's sttidios nnd lent weight to his arm, mnx perhaps be 
gathered best from the following- note to vol. iii. of the History, 
p. 6 : — The high authority which Jioeckh has so well earned by 
his learning and candour, entitles even a passing, and perhaps 
hasty remark of his, to more attention than is dtte to all the at- 
tempts, which for tiie last forty years hsire been systematically 
made in our own literature, — the periodical as well as the more 
permanent, — for political and other ptirposes, to vilify the Athe- 
nians." The eight volumes were published at intervals down 
tn the year 18-H. It would be in vain here to point to the 
various remarkable features of a work, which has been so long be- 
fore die public, and whioh is so necessary to- the pnrsaits of the 
scholar. 

A pamphlet which was published in the^ year 1838, in* fsfroor 
of the admission of Dissentc rs to somo University privileges, led 
to the removal of Mr. Thirl wall from the I.oetnrpship at Trinity 
Collecrp. Tn lH:>t Ik* wa»< prf^sontod by Lord Brousrhnm, then 
Chatifelltn-, to the living of Kirby Underdale, Yorkshire ; nnd on 
the dcatli of Dr. Jcnkiuson, he was, in the year 1840, elevated to 
the See of St. David's. 

From that period the Bishop of St. Bavid^s has tslcen an active 
part in the deliberations of the House of Lords. His first vote 
was given on the 11th June, 181-1, in favour of the Jews' Declara- 
tion Bill, n nicjisure of n lii f of which he hns always been the 
advocate. Jlir> speech on that occlusion was an admirable BpeHmen 
of reasoning, in dealing with the various objections to the laeaHure 
which were mortslrongly presented, and coming from a Christian 
bishop, whose motives and principles were alike unimpeachable. 
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its effect was doobtleas very great. Still, the oonudenilioii that 

the Bill would alter the riiristian dtnoeedeit of our institutions was 
tt)0 mighty to be got rid of for the present. In 1 8 13, arose tlio 
question of the union of the Sees of St. Asaph and l^iifif'^r, and 
Loril I*<»wis introduced a Bill for tlic j)iirj>osc of preventing tliat 
union. The measure obtained tho uuilmchiug support of the 
Bisbop of Dttvid'B» although it was opposed by the Duke of 
Wellington and the Arehbishop of Cantarbniy; bat, notvith- 
standing the pleas that were strongly urged in favour of the in* 
toi r^fs of the Welsh people, the first Bill was withdrawn, and 
anntlicr in 18H was decisively rejected. The result was the 
foiiinlation of the See of Manchester. In tho following year onnu" 
tho proposal, hy Sir Robert Peel's government, for tUo ondow- 
ment of Maynooth. The Bishop of St. David's speech in &vonr of 
the endowments is another instance of close and concentrated 
argument, amongst the whole train of which, perhaps, the most 
pointed question was the following Will you do no good« 
lioranse yon ennnnt do pure and unmixed good?" These and 
similar reasons w cvv nil iuiately successful in caiTying the measure. 
As may be expected, the Religious Opinions Relief Bill, and tho 
measures for the Repeal of tho Com Laws, found a supporter in 
the Bishop St. J>svid's. He spoke in favonr of the measure 
introduced by the Marqnis of Lansdowse, in Febmary, 1848, for 
establishing diplomatic relations with Rome, and the speech is 
remarkable as contninln^^ laudatory expres-sions on tho character 
of the Pope, whom ho th seril)e8 as " n<^tnated by the very genius 
of gin)d sense, and influeneed by a sj)irit of the most exalted 
patriotism." IIow speedily this eulogium became a dead letter, 
and the grounds for oongratnlation on the good sense and pa* 
triotism of the Pope were dissipated by the political storms of 1848, 
it is needless to observe. 

A more important proposal was that introduced by tiie late 
Bishop of London, in 1850, for transferring' the jurisdiction in ap« 
peals from thr Kocle.siastical Courts upon matters of doctrine from 
the Privy Council to a bench of iifteen bishops. In the debate on 
this vitcdly interesting measure^ the speech of the Bishop of St, 
David's will again command onr admiration for its wisdmn and 
political foresight ; we may add, also, its patriotism, when we re« 
member that to speak against such a proposal required a thorough 
emancipation from episcopal prejadioes. To tho Maniages Bill, 
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on ihe otiher liand, Biahop Tbiilwall liM always been strongly op* 
poeed, and his judgment has been, in this matter, signally bOTDO 
out by the deliberate voice of public opinion. So in the debate on 
the EcclesiasticAl Titles in 1851, the Rescript of the Pope was 
TccopriijA'd by him to bo not only an insult to thu country, inasmuch 
as it ignored the established rights of the Church, but an injury, 
in that it violated the law of the land, and invaded tho Queen's 
prerogative. In 185d> ibe Bill for enabling tiie Canadian Pariia- 
ment to deal with tbe CSergy Beaenree in tbat ooontry was passed, 
and waa aided in its progress by the Bishop, who considered thai 
its rejection would be neither honourable nor safe, this being a 
matter of local dome^^tic intorost to the Canaili'in peoj)le. In the 
debates on the Divorce Bill in 1857, the Bishoj) of St. David's, 
though he did not formaliy oppose the meuKurc, deolurod that he 
looked forward to its opemtion wiib " strong apprehension and 
moch anxielyy" feelings wbich expariaioe has nndoobtedly jnsti- 
fied. He op]>osed Lord Shaftesbury's hasty measure for amend- 
ing the Religious Worship Act, Lord Lyttolton's Subdivision of 
Dioceses Bill, and Lord Ebnry's proposals for the Ecvision of the 
Liturgy. On the other hand, he supported the Church of Eng- 
land Special Services Bill, he voted in favour uf amending the 
Act of UniforDiity. as to tbe ''awent and consent" of the clergy 
to everything contained in the Prayer Book, and laat year he re* 
oommended in Parliament tiu» re^Brence <^ the Bnrial Serrioe 
Question to Convocation. 

In fho \i\ter relig-ions movements of tho (Liy, tho Bishop of 
St. David's lias been frequently called upon to speak and art. Tn 
a series of tiieanial vitiitations to the clergy of his diocp«<?. h<> has 
firom time to time delivered charges, which discuss in his own mas- 
terly and pbilo;^u])Iucal style the questions which have stirred tbe 
Chnreb and the religions mind of tbe country daring the interval. 
Thus, the address in 1848 is directed in a great measnre against 
* The Theory of Development ' of John Henry Newman. That in 
1851 enters into a consideration of the case ofGorham v. The B'nthop 
of hh'' trr, in which the Bishop found no p-ound for alarm as to in- 
novatiou of ductriue in the sentence of the Judicial Lummittee. 
In 1854, tbe revival of Convocation waa tbe enhjeofc brongfat befiare 
the clergy of tbe diocese, a project to wbich Bishop Thirlwall ]en| 
macb anpport j and in the deliberations of that body since he has 
taken an active share. Three years biter, a dass of snt^jecte, wbiol| 
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fa*ye mae4 powerfnUy aronwd tlie attention of diergy and laity, 

began to exhibit itself. Dr. Rowland Williams, the Vioe-Prwri- 
dent of St. Da\nd'8 College, Lampeti r, (of which the Bishop is the 
Visitor,) imbliHliPfl a pnmphlct, ciititlod ' Hatinnil Godliness after 
thv Mind (if Christ, and the writteu Voices oi' 11 is Church/ Inas- 
much as this production upjH^ured to some, in the language of the 
cbarge, "serionBly to affect the aapremacy and infalUbility of 
Scriptore as l^e Divine rule of faitb and practice/' its contents 
were formally brought before the notice of the Bishop by seveuly 
clerg}-meii of his diocese ; and to this representation the more im- 
portant pasfOfTPS nf the charge are an answer. The Bif^hnp de- 
clares, that whilst he should feel himself bound to resist to llie 
utmost the iuti'oduction of error, ho yet considers it to be no less 
a sacred and important duty "io respect and, as far as lies in me^ 
to protect that freedom of thought, word, and action which the 
Chnrch has hitiierto granted to her ministers and members, and 
neither to make nor sanction an attempt to place it under any new 
re.strlt tioii which slie lias not tlioiiirlit fit to impose." He proceeds 
to lay down that "no man is to be convicted of heresy on a construc- 
tion of words which he may not himself admit and after refer- 
ring to the belief wliich any one may entertain as to the doctrine 
of the plenary inspiration of Scripture, he adds : " When this indi- 
vidual conscionsneBB is set up as the common measure of truth, to 
which all are required to conform under penalty of excommunica- 
tion from Christian fellowship, it becomes an instrument of aggres- 
sion on the rights of conscience, and an nsnrpation of the autho- 
rity which belongs to the Church." He reminds his hearers 
finally that " the Church has pronounced no decision, laid down no 
definition on the subject." This memorial, and the reply which it 
called forth, are a very remarkable prelude to the astonishing agi- 
tation which was produced in 1 860 by the publication of a volume 
appsrently anything but oxciti]^ materials, — the well-known 
* Essnys and Tieviews.* This is a hi?<tory which is familiar to 
every one fit" t)ur readers, and it is only necessary to allude to it 
for the purpose of completing <^»ur narrative by mentioning those 
points on which the Bishop of St. David's has since declared him- 
self. A writer in die ' Edinburgh Heview,' in sn article wfaidt ap- 
peared in April, 1861, had commented with some severity upon 
the proceedings of the Bishops, who, as will be remembered, in a 
private meeting held some short time before, had unanimously 
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agreed publicly to censure the work in qnefttion. Wlien Conro- 
cation met in Felynuuy, 1863, the Bidiop of St. David's took 
occasion to reoiiirk that the strictures of the reviewer had pro- 
ceeded, in some respects, upon a wrong assumption, viz. that 
certain extracts from the book which woro npjx'iidRd to tho nnmcs 
of the ori^nal subscribers had beeu betnie the Hi shops when their 
names were affixed to the document. The Bishop declared that 
not one of the extracts was pUused before them, and eaqpressed his 
wonder at the reviewer's silence, to whom this error of fact had 
been long before communicated. This called forth a letter from 
the reviewer, -which appeared in the 'Guardian' of Februaiy 25, 
1863, — nn important commuTiication in mnny ways, not only as 
respects the Bishop, but as regards tlie history of the ' Essays and 
Reviews' movement. It then appeared that a correspondence 
had taken place between the Edinburgh Reviewer and the Bishop^ 
in the course of whicb the former explained that tJie complaints of 
the ' Review' were directed, not to the fact of the Bishops' having 
selected certain ]iassag'e9 on which to found their condemnation^ 
but that they had left the public completely in the dark as to the 
grounds of their derision. The writer wi-ni on to pay that ho was 
glad to ackiiowleilge his niistnke in sii(tj)(»siiig that there was any 
abanduument of his Ix»rdship's views as expressed in his introduc- 
tion to ScUeiermacher's essay ; and, after hinting pretty broadly 
at the additional animosity which had been given to the conflicting 
parties in the agitation, by reason of the 'Episcopal Letter' of 
1861, he appealed to the Bishop that he would continue to lend 
his powerful aid, "as in former times," to calm the j)0pular agita- 
tion, and that he would (U liver his " wei'jplity judgment'' in favour 
of the views now pronounced to be herelieal. 

The maition of Schleiermacher's essay was an allusiou to the 
publication, m 1825, of ' A Critical Essay on the Gospel of St. 
Lnke, by Dr. F. Schleiermaclier, with an Introduction by the 
Tmndator.' The translator was long believed, and is now ac- 
knowledged, to have been Mr. Thirlwall, then a Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambrid*re. nnd a layman, as the abr^ve-mentioned dates 
show. The importance of this introduction, which contains Home 
expressions to the effect that the " verbal inspiration of Scripture 
bad long been abandoned by the learned," and showing the dis- 
tinctions that had been drawn between the ** inspiration of sugges- 
tion" and the "inspiration of suporintendcncy," is, under the cir- 
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cumstaiiees we have pointed out, less tban it might at first seem* 
llie preface fco the book is not by the tranalatorj bot by the writer 

of the essay. 

In a reply to this letter in the ' Guardian ' of thu 4th of March, 
the Bishop acknowledgeis hiiuself to have been the author of the 
introdnctionj and with reference to the subject of which it treats 
refers to his charge of 1857 as being the expreadon of his views 
tm the svbjectj by which he wishes to abide. 

On the more recent subject of the book of the Bishop of Natalf 
the views of the Bishop of St. David's will be best gathered from 
the <^iuir^'c drlivort^d to his clercry at the visitation of 1863, in 
wliicli ilie whole Ix at iiif^^s of this question, considered in relation 
to the Church of England, tu-e discussed. 

Since then the decision of the Privy Council, in the case <^ Dr. 
Williams and Dr. Wilson, two of the Essayists, has been delirered, 
which in many respects alters the relations of the various parties. 

It may be added, that Dr. Thiriwall is the mithor of many 
permonf^, o>»?ayf, nnd lectun^H on oocn^ioTial Kultjoct s; tliut lie has 
devoted uiiu li oarc and attention to the caiuno <>f cJiieution, in all 
its departments, and that in his diocese he will long be remem- 
bered as the first Bishop who for some centuries had ministered to 
Welsh congregations in their own language. 
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Ik John Gould, the ornitlu>lo<ri.st, wortliy snccessor of "Bewick, 
Audubon, and Wi!>.-nTi, hut far trnnsceiulinr' tlieiii in tlie range and 
value of his researches, we have au iiiu reyting example of a self- 
tangbt lad of humble birth luiviug raised himself to a high position 
as a scientific man by his own innate lore of naturSi indomitable 
zeal, and tastefol practical abilities. As in eariy youth he became 
a lover of birds from the charm exercised upon his smses by their 
k tuneful notes, their brilliant plumage, and their instinctive habits, 

so in maturer year? ho was led bv Ins arti«!tir tnlent to make draw- 
intrs of them, cxc«'llin<^' in picturesque grouping and accuracy any 
hitherto produced, and by his love of field-sport to travel with his 
gun into newly explored lands for the acquisition of specimens by 
whidi to elucidate an important portion of the world's natmdl 
history. 

Born at Lyme, in Dorsetshire, on the 14th of September, 1804, 
John Gould removed, with hi« parents, while yet an infant, to the 
iiri-rlibourhood of Guihlford, Surrey ; and it was on the wild com- 
muud and heaths of tliat district that at the early age of five to 
six years ho ran about in search of flowers uud insects. Soon he 
commenced to make collections of them, and at the age of bird* 
nesting to ramble in search of eggs, which he strong and hung 
around the cottage window. In 1 8 1 8 J ohn Gould's father obtained 
an appoiutjnent as foreman in the Itoyal Gardens of Windsor 
mid»'r Mr. .]. T. Aiton, and having r.moved In's funiily thither, 
y.MiTif,' (Jonld now commenced tho activf luisiiu ss of lifV in the 
royal gurdeus, "I've gathered many u Ininch of dandelions," wo 
once hoard the ornithologist remark, " for Queen Charlotte's 
German salads." Whatever John Ooold put his hand to, he la* 
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Ixnirrd at with the same determined zeal which characterized all 

his subsr^qnent prococuUngs. After some yenrs spent at Windsor, 
ho was |)lnre»l by Mr. Alton under the care of Mr. Lefrire, crar- 
dcner at liiploy Castle, VurlcHhire, the scat of Sir William Ingleby, 
with the object of learning the higher branches of forcing ; but 
hia love of nataral htstor^^ predominated over all, and in 1827, he 
came to London and obtained the appointment, which then hap- 
pened to ho vacant, of Curator to tlic Zoological Society. Thia 
very interesting and flourishing institution had not been long 
established. Sir Stninfonl Kafflc";, one of its founders^ was dead, 
but among the active members of its Council were one '>r two 
ardent lovers of ornithology, especially Mr. Vigors and Mr. 
Broderip ; and the taste of its new Garator had therefore ample 
scope for encouragement, both in collecting new birds and in de- 
scribing thorn at its evening scientific meetings. 

Soon after joining the Zoological Society, at the outset of his 
scietitifir carc^T, nn event oecnrred in Mr. Gould's life which 
largely iuHneiiced the tlirt ctioi; of his future pursuits. Ho mar- 
ried the duughter of NichuUiii Coxen, Esq., of Kent, a lady of 
cousidenible aceomjili.shmeuts, especiiUly in drawing, and in a very 
short time was projected Mr« Gould's first givat ornithological 
work in imperial folio, ' A Century of Birds from the Him^ya 
Motnitains/ (tf which the plates were drawn on stone, from the 
author's sketches, by Mrs. Gould. Mr. Gould now gave up his 
Curnt(irslii]> df the Zoological Society, and devoted liim«:elt" to the 
produeiioii ut" t liat mafftiifieent series ol' works {all rif iinj^erial I'ulio 
size) with whieli hi* name and liiuie are identitied. During the 
next flvo years, from 1832 to 1837, Mr. and Mrs. Gould were oc- 
cupied with ' The Birds of Europe.' The work was completed in 
five volumes, at the price of 170. 8a?., and it is now out of print. 
Of Mr. Gonld's next work, *The Biixls of Australia/ completed iii 
1818, in seven volume?!, yinco il 15, we shall speak more in detail. 

The birds of Atistralia wvw nnich too little known to give Mr. 
Gould a hope of buuig able to publish any adefpiate illustration of 
the ornithology of that remarkable contiuuut. lie there tore de- 
termined upon making a personal investigation of them, and of 
their manners and habits, in a state of nature. Mr. and Mrs. 
Gould left England in May, 1838, and returned in 1840, having 
explored, during that period, Tasmania, the islands of Bass's 
btraits, South Australia, and New Sooth Wales, penetrating th$ 
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last-namod coantry to a distance of nearly foar hnndrod miles from 
ilie coast line, while he dispatched his assistant, Kr. Gilbert, to 
explore the western and northern portions of the country. Mr. 
(mould's researches, he tells us in the preface to his ^reat work, 
comraencetl immediately after passing the Equator, from whence, 
throughout the onti're rouic in Ari^traHa, he lo^t tin np|inrtnTnty of 
Btntlying the habits ami cnllrctiug the ditlereut ^pi•cu'H of the 
oceanic birds that came under his notice. Of his coUectious formed 
on the Australian continent and adjacent islands, some idea may 
be gathered from an account of the circumstances which led to the 
destination of his typical specimens. 

In 1 8 iS, after seven years of nnintemipted labour, Mr, Gould's 
M-f.rk, ' Tlie Birds of Australia,* was roniplrtcd, and he was na- 
turally anxif>iis that tlir spCL-iiUfUs tlioix-iu fi-jured, most of which 
were new, and of die utmost rarity and value, especially as being 
tho original types of the species, should be preserved iii the British 
Museum. They comprised examples of both sexes of nearly every 
known species of Australian bird, 1800 specimens in all, in various 
stages of plnroage, each carefully labelled with its scientiitc name 
and the name of the place where killed ; and they w('re, of course, 
mostly new to our national Museum. A sum of two thousand 
pounds having been spent in llu- expedition by which they were 
actjuired, it was not to be expected that Mr. (iould could present 
them as a donation. He offered them to the Trustees for the 
moderate sum of £1000 in money, or as a gift if they would pur< 
chase tw^cnty-five copies of his work. The offer was declined, and 
Mr. Gould was induced, under liis disap])ointment, to accept £ 1 000, 
immediately tendered for the collection by an American, for tho 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, 

yir. Gould's juya in the accomplishnTent of this expedition to 
Australia and Tusmxmia were not, however, without a heavy ba- 
hmce of sonows. Within one short year of his return Mrs. 
Gould, who hod made an immense mass of drawings, both omi-> 
thological and botanical^ suddenly died, and ho lost at diiforont 
times as many as three of his assistants ; Mr. Gilbert, who went 
out a second time to explore tlio Swan TMvcr district, and was 
aft<>rwards killed by the natives whiU' iiiiiking his way overland 
Willi Dr. Leichardt's party from Moreton Jiay to Port Essington ; 
Mr. Di-ummond, killed by one of the natives while seeking for fcpe- 
etmens in Western Australia; and another attendant, accidentally 
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killetl by tlie explosion of a gun while landing from n luxd n\\ one 
of the islands of Bass's Straits. Afi^s. (iould's ariihtic lalH.urs 
have been sineo ably discharged by Mr. Kichter, but her personal 
loss has proved irreparable, Mr. Gould not having married again. 
She left tbreo sons and three daughters. The three sonii, edu* 
cated at college, each took their Bachelilr's degree. The eldest. 
Dr. J. II. Goald, surgeon in the 2nd European regiment, unh.ap- 
pily died a short time since in Scinde; the second, Charles CJould, 
di»tinguislii'd by eminent soiontific attainments, holds the appoint- 
ment of ( ir. il. c^ncal Surveyor-( Ii iuMiil in Tasmania; the tln'rd, 
Fnuiklin (ioiild, born at {jovernmeut House, Uobart Town, the 
rMidenco of Mr. Gonld'a attached friend, the lamented Sir John 
Franklin, who since perished in the Arctic regions, is destined for 
the medical profession. 

The next subject in ornithology taken up by 31r. Gould was 
'The I'inls of Asia,' of wliirli sixteen three-guinea parts are ]iub- 
lisht'd, ;iiul iicnrly us many similar part-s have been produced of a 
work on ' The Mannuals of AustinHa/ Here Mr. (jcndd engaged 
with his characteristic vigour in a department of zoology that was 
entirely now to him. ** It was not," he says in the preface to that 
work, " until I arrived in Australia, and found myself surrounded 
by objects an strange as if I had bcju transported to another 
planet, that I conceived the idea of devoting a portion of my at- 
t<Mition to the innTiiniriban class (>f it^ pxtrnordinary fauna. The 
native 1)lack, while eoudiicting me tiirougii tlie forest, ur ainoiiL^ 
the park-like trees of the open plains, would often point out the 
pricking of an opossum's nails on the bark of a Euealyptus or 
other tree, and indicate by his actions that high up in yonder 
hole was sleeping an Opossum, or Flying rrf'vn us.'' Numerous 
species of kangaroos and opo-sums were nightly brought to their 
bush firtis to be roa^tod and eaten by the native** ; nnd when after 
a Inng and hiboritnis day's work ilw party would eueauip for tlie 
night by the side ul a river, by a natural pond, or by a waterliole, 
Hr. CK>uld would stretch his weary body on the bank, and watch 
the little ooneentnc circles on the water, fonned by that remark- 
able intermediate link between quadruped and bird, the Duck- 
billed Orii ithofhynrh m. 

While the works already noticed were in preparation, Mr. Gould 
found time to publish also one or two spenal tnonngraphs of par- 
ticular groups of birds, ail iu the same splendid stylo of imperial 
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folio. In 183i appeared bis monograph of those enrioas Isiege^ 

Inllod birds, the Touams ; in 1838, on o of the Trojj^ons ; and in 
1850, one of the Partrid«;es of America. Hia crowning triumph 
hiis, however, been a ' Mnnocrrnph of the Humming Birds/ in 
which ho succeeded, liy uiuuus of a new process, in giving a very 
effective representation of tlio metallic lustre of the plumage. The 
production of this monograph in five magnificent Tolumes, of 
which the price is £78. 15«., affords another remarkable instance 
of Mr. Gould's enterprising sasiduity and talent. The humming 
bird does not inhabit the eastern hemisphere, and Mr. Gould had 
been collecting pppoimens for twenty vpars witliuut soeing it alive. 
The essential c-li.'iracteristic of all Mr. (idiiltrs ilhistratinns c)f ])ird8 
is to give liie species, male and I'ciiiiile, vviih its natural luodo of 
flight, its special nest, and the particular plant on which it loved 
to perch. The humming birds, some scarcely larger than onr 
humble-heCj approach nearer to insect life in their habits than any 
other kind of bird. Some are possessed with the same marvel- 
lous powers of flight to enable them to sip the nectar of the flower 
while poisH'd at the corolla's mouth, and tlio biils* of difl'crent 
species are more or lo**" Icugtlinicd nccnrding to the tlepth of the 
flower into wliicli it dips lor food. How was it possible to illus- 
trate a monograph of the humming birds in the style which onr 
ornithologist had made his own, from a contemplation of their 
stuffed skins ! *' In passing through this worlds" says Mr. Gould, 
" I have remarked that when inquirers of a strong will really set 
tlu'iiiselvcs to nttain a definite nViject they genernlly accomplish it; 
and in niv own ease the time at Icnirtii arrived when T was i)er- 
niittfd to revel in the delight of seeing the humming birds in a 
state of nature, and to observe their habit.s in the woods and 
among the great flowering trees of the United States of America 
and in Canada." Mr. Gould did not visit tbe principal centre 
of habitation of the humming bird, the West Indies, VeneKUeUlj 
and New Granada, but lie attained his desire of bringing one of 
the only two species iidiabiting North America {Tntchilvs rohihrfu) 
alive to Europe. "P^or some time," he says in his monourraph, 
" a single humming bird wa.s my constant companion during day.-? 
of toil by road and mil, and I ultimately snoceedcd in bringing a 
living pair within the confines of the British Islands, and a singlo 
individual to I^ondon, where it lived for two daj s, when, from the 
want of proper food or the change of climate, it died." Mr. Gould 
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hid, liowever, by tbiB time formed a wonderfnl collection of skioa 

and mounted specimens. Durinjj the time of the (Treat Exhibition 
of I8v>1 , he kindly gave the public an oppoi'tuTiity of 8e(>inf^ it in one 
of the houses in the f^irclens of thi» YjuAniru-n] Society. At the j)i*e- 
sent time thiH unrivalled eoUection, whic h now comprises about 400 
species, is displayed in an dcfj^ant (uloou at Mr. Gould's house, 
26, Charlotte Sti-cet, Bedford Square, where it is at all times ac- 
cessible to men of soieoce, for the purposes of examination and 
comparison. 

The price of a single copy of the grand series of works above 
enamerated is four hundred j^iueas. With how niucli persistent 

enor«ry nrid indii'^try must Mr. Gould have w<»rkefl tipon them duriiij^f 
the HvL'-iuiil-tliirt y yciii-s ncctipitvl in thoir jd'oduction ! ^[r. Gojild 
is esscntiitily a sportsman, and nuiliing is allowed to stand in llic 
way of his persoutilly observing the facts necessary for the eluci- 
dation of tbeir habits and geographical distribution. He is now 
engaged in illustrating ' Hie Birds of Great Britain ' on the same 
grand scale ; and while his lithographer is tr.tusferring his draw- 
ing of A species to stone, he niny bo gone to Norway to study its 
mode of breeding, or to ^faltu to observe it on its passage. 

Mr. Gould was elected a Fellow of tliu J>nyal Society in 
and ho is au Honorary Member of uumeroua foreign and proviucial 
societiest 
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AMON'Oft i tlie fi^'uiT' painters of the pre>ent <lay, tlicrc is one before 
whoso works everybody .^taiuLs to gaze uiui admire, be he or she 
old or joang, gentle or simplo. This favoured sad favourite artist, 
who has a charm for all ejeSf and whose oompoflilions go stralgbt 
to every heart, is Mr. Faed. Who is there who is iK>t famihar 
with the humour, ^ave or ^ay, with which his works abound ? and 
what critical judg-tnent does not acknowledge, with sincerity, that 
in his hands there is always an elevating tendency, tint the joonlar 
element is never tainted with vulgarity, and that the homely aud 
domestic is not without its touch of the sublime ? 

Something more than taste^ howerw, is necessary to the saooess 
of a leading painter ; and Mr. Faed's career is no exception to the 
rale, that only by long and arduous study is eminence in the arts 
to be achieved. He was horn at Burley Mill, in the Stewartry of 
Kirkcudbright, in the year 182C>. John, his elder brother, hoa 
been distin^'uished ns n, draughtsmnn and a painter at Edinburgh. 
Their liiiher, who wuti an engineer aud millwright, died in the 
year 18 ti, aud Thomas, the subject of our memoir, thereupon, or 
shortly before, betook himself, at the suggestion of the elder 
brother, to the Scottish capital, where he ardently pursned the 
bent of his genius in the School of DesiL'n. Whilst there, he 
came under the notice and tuition of the celebrated Sir W. Allan, 
and his skill and indu'jtrv were rewarded by mnnerous prizes in 
tlie mimed competitions with his follow ])ii])ils aud scholars. It is 
related tljut his earliest exliibiied work was a water-colour draw- 
ing from the ' Old English Baron;' bnt he soon abandoned this 
branch of art, and took to the higher domain of oiUpainting, study* 
ing figures with nnremitting assidnity. 
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In iho year 1849, he was proficient enongh to obtain the rank 
of AsHoci'ato of the Royiil Scottish Academy. Among the works 
exhibited in Scotland, that which is best re( ollceted is a gronp 
representing ' Sir VV. Scott and liis Friends at Abbotsford.' 

Still iTsidciit in Edinbnrgli, we find liim, in the year 1850, ex- 
Iiibitiiig tit the Hoy id Academy, with tliree works, * Cottage Piety,' 
' Anld Robin Gray/ and * The First Step bnt in the next or foU 
lowing year, rising rapidly in public estimation, and finding His 
powers increase, he betook himself to London, and commenced a 
series of pictures which have been gradually bnt uninterruptedly 
successful. It is his good fortune to bo the master of a class of 
subjects which arc of uU others most popular, and which, when 
multiplied by engraving, command an entrance tu the hearths and 
homes of the million. Accordingly, not a work of social life or 
domestic incident makes its appearance, whtdb is not at once sub- 
mitted to the engraver, and so finds its way to circles which are 
perhaps closed to every other description of art production. 

In 1852, a picture representing the 'Visit of a Patron and 
Patrone^« to n Village School* excited some attention. * Sophia 
and Olivia,' in I showed a good deal of cxporimental trcatnu nt 
in the lighting of the figures, but still was au advance; and a 
similar sparkling effect was attuiucd in a subject exhibited in 
1854, called ' Pegg} ,' from Ramsay's ' Gentle Shepherd/ In the 
following year, a still further progress in public esteem was 
achieved by the 'Mithericss Bairn,' where a simple tale is told in 
an obvious manner with Tnuch force and beauty. This has been 
engraved by Mr. SaTmu l (\nipins, and is a groat favonrito. 

It WH-^ in 185(», however, that the true scepc and real extent of 
3Ir. Facd's powers revealed them.^elves in two capilul producticms, 
which at once advanced him to the foremost ranks of the figure 
painters not members of (he Academy. One of these was ' Home 
and the Homeless,' in which the contrast is presented between 
the interior of a thriving labourer's cottage, where the good man 
is coaxing his child witli an applt , and the wan and abject figure 
of n b{'<_rgwr womnn ont!^ide, whose liungiy orphan child creeps up 
to the table. This is the picture that has been engraved by Henry 
Cousins. The other was * Highland Mary,' one of Mr. Faed's 
most carefully -coloured and bust finished works. This also has 
been engraved by W. H* Simmons, and is nniveraally known and 
admired. 
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Next year came the scene, well known from Mr. T. L. Atkiu- 
son'H engraving, the 'First Break in tlie Family/ The mail 
ooach in the distance bears off the boy, the pride of the cottage 
femily, from tbe old and young folks, who watch its departore 
with varied emotions. 

In 1858 was exhibited a picture, in which the humour of the artist 
came out moro powerfully than hitherto — ' A Listener ne'w hears 
^ude o* himsel'/ Tlie listener, it will be remembered, had writ- 
ten to his sweetheart a letter, "saft, cnnthie, and sk-e," and was 
now on the point of paying her a visit with the " brawest cheap 
shawl" he eonld find. He creeps to the doorway, and the scene 
which meets his gaze is* best described in the words of the poet 
Ballantine, who wrote them on first beholding the picture 

" There sat my braw Joe wi' jouag Colia Dakell, 
An' hie ^aikct aiiter, wha tongue like a bell, 

A ({igglin, an* ettling my letter to ipell — 
A liaiener ne'er hears gude o' himsel'." 

Li this picture Mr. Faed displayed a more vigorous execution 
than before, stronger colour, and, above all, a keen dramatic zest, 
which infallibly asserted his artistic strength. This work has also 

been engraved by Mr. Atkinson. The 'Ayrshire Lassie' (since 
enffraved hy C. Tomkin.s) !i]ipoarcd also this year, — a fainter re- 
vival of the ' Highland Mary ' of two yenm before. 

Mr. Faed's pictmo in 1859 was * Sunday in the liatkwoods,^ re- 
presenting the devotions of Scotch emigrants in Canada under the 
roof of a grander kirk than any they had left behind them^the 
stems and vaoits of the over<4iirching forest. Hue work has been 
engraved by Mr. Simmons. The i^ainter was more at home in the 
genial pic ture, entitled 'My ain Fireside,' since engraved by Mr. 
J. Stevenson. 

In 1860, tliu oulv exliiliiiud work was a rare bit of Scottish 
humour, ' His only Paii / suggested by some lines from Bums's 
' Cotter's Saturday Night,' a picture whidi has been engraved by 
Mr. Simmons. This was followed on the next occasion by liLr. 
Faed's hitherto greatest work, 'From Dawn to Sunset.' He was 
now (1861) an Associate of the Boyal Academy, and his first ex- 
hibition was worthy of his new honours. 

llie motto that accompanied this was, "So runs tlio r -und of 
life from hour to hour;" and the scene, it will be reuiembered, 
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displays infancy, youth, middle age, and decrepitude, in the cii-cle 
of one fiunily, reminding iw of tbe SlMkeqieariaii cjoie ci tiie 
Seren Ages of Man. Nearly as the ideas were oonoeiTed, the 
exeeatioii was of the highest order thai had yet been seen, the 

boldness not frittered away by over-finish and prettaoesSj and the 

light not too much broken up and scattered. It was miner ally 
felt to he fiTU' of the most successful specimens of figure painting 
that has appeared of late yearti. A innsterly engraving of this, 
Mr. Faed's diploma picture, by Samuel Cousins, B.A., will appear 
in the Ebchibitton of the Boyal Academy for the present year. 

In the following year^ there were two single figares^ 'Kate 
Niolclefay^' and 'A Flower from Paddy^s Land,' showing the 
painter in a new light, as a student of flowers of the most deli- 
cately intricate forms and daTiTiUnpr colour. 'New Wars to an Old 
Soldier ' was a more elaborate group. A handsome countr\ t;irl 
was seen leaning her elbow on the table, rending the news to her 
grandfather, on whoso knee a child was perched, dressing up the 
old man's thnmb in Hkraess of a red-coated soldier. The face and 
head of the old man were a marvellous esample of exact and care- 
ful study. The details of furniture also were very ( uii us and 
cleverly painted. Last year the pictures were, 'Train Up a Child/ 
etc. the 'Irish Oranpro Girl/ and tho 'Silken Gown.* Mr. Facd's 
pictmres sent to the Royal Academy for exhibition in the present 
year are a grouji of six figures, ' Baith Faither and Mither^' and 
'Our Washing- Day,* with a single figure. 

A small collection, but embracing some of the finest of the works 
above mentioned, and several others, among the reat, * Conqn^ed 
but nut Subdued/ ' Daddie's Coming/ and ' Coming Events Cast 
their Shadows Before,' were to be seen some twelve months since 
at Messrn, .Tciuiings's Rooms, Cheapside. 

Mr. Faed can scarcely be wiid to have reached the height ol his 
powers, and the future before him promifies to be a brilliant one. 
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Sm Henry Greswicke Rawlinaon^ one of the most distinguiahed 
men among tbe many men of ability which the aerrioe of the East 
India Company lias produced, wa.s bom at GhacUington^ in the 

county of Oxford, the seat of his fnther, Abram Tyzack Rawlin- 
8on, Es(j., in the year 1810. Mr. Rawlinson wr^ fninnns in the 
county tur liis zeiil in all fii;ld sjiort^^, and for bis skill in reui inj^ 
and training race-horses, with uue of which, " Coronation,^' ho 
won the Derby in the year 184L 

Sir Henry BawUneon received the greater portion of hia educa- 
tion at the welUknown School of Ealing, near London, and from 
thifl he proceeded, at the early age of seventeen, to Bombay, 
where he served in the nonihav Grenadier RcErimeut till the vear 
1833, During this period few events ort nrred which gave him 
any prospect nf distini^'uishinLr liiuiself: however, bolides passing 
an Interpreter'^ examination in Hindustani and Mahratta^ he had 
time to perfect himself in the study of Persian, the knowledge of 
which proved of great valae to him in his later career. It was, 
indeed, mainly in consequence of his remarkable proficiency in this 
language, that he obtained the appointment in 1 833 which sent 
him for the six f'>lh>wing years to Persia, nominally to train the 
Shah's army in l!urt)penn warfare and tactics, but with tar more 
valuable resuiis to science, in that his residence in Persia enabled 
him to commence and gradually perfect that wonderful interpreta- 
tion of the Cnneiform inscriptions for which his name will ever live 
among liistorians and scholars. 

He would seem during these years to have been fully occapied 
alike witli his military and his philological studies, and to have re- 
sided chiefly at Kermaushah, though, at the same time, he was able, 
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as we know from varioas admirable reports he forwarded to the Go- 
vernment of the day, to travel over nearly all the western pro- 
vinces of Persia, anil to make minute and valuable reaearches into 
their past jnul present geoirraphy. 

At the end of 1838, iu consequence of tlie rupture of diplomatic 
relations between the British aud the Persian Qoremments, he 
was compelled to retire to Baghilad, where he oocopied himself in 
arranging for publication the materials that he had collected du- 
ring his six years* service iu Persia. He was not, however, long- 
permitted to remain in lettered seclusion at that city. War 
had broken ont between the Indian Government and the Afghan 
Empire, and Sir John Keone had been sent across tlie Indiis 
with the mud object of forcing upon au unwilling people a ruler 
whom tbej detested and had once already rejected. Undor these 
circumstances, and just as he had completed for pablicatiou hi* 
first essay on the decipherment of the Cuneiform texts from Be- 
histun, Sir Henry (then Major) Eawlinson was recalled from Bagh- 
dad to India, and ])laced under the orders of the Envoy at Cabul. 
Tn the spring of 1810 he travelled from Bombay to Cabnl, and cm 
his arrival at the Afghan capital wjva appoiuicd joint Envoy witli 
Arthur Conolly, to visit the Uzbeg Courts of Khiva aud Kokau. 

Before the mission, however, started, the state of Western Af- 
ghanistan induced Sir W. Macnaghten to order Major Bawlinson 
to that quarter. In the sunnner of 1810, the lamented Gonollj 
set out on his fatal journey alone, and Major Rawlinson took up 
his altiMle at Candahar as Political Agent fr.r Western Afghani- 
Htfin. He renmined in this post for mure llinu two years, and did 
not i t;tui n lo iudia till the eud of 1842, when the successes of the 
armies under &r W. Nott and Sir George PoUock had retrieved 
in some degree the disasters the English had suffered at Cabul 
under General Eiphinstone. 

He now remained for a year in India, settling the accounts of 
the Candahar force, at the expiration of which time he was ap- 
pointed by Lord EUenborough to the Political Agency of Turkish 
Arabia, as a reward for his Afghan services. Arriving at Bagh- 
dad in December, 1833, he received shortly afterwards, in March, 
1844, his commission as H.B.M. Consul. In 1850, ho obtained 
the local rank of Lieutenant-Colonel in Turkey ; and in 1851 he be- 
came Consnl-General. In this position, he remained at Bt^^hdad, 
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with tlie exception of a brief visit to England, the first he had nmdo 
after twenty-two years of incessant service in the East, till 1855, 
when he finally left Baghdad, and, resigning bis post, settled in 
England. Shortly after this he was appointed a Crown Director 
of the East India Company, and sabseqnently formed one of the 
Council of India, resigning, at the same time, his scat in the 
}foii!«e of Commons, where he served for one session as M.P. for 
Keififato. 

In April, 1850, on the retirement of Mr. Murray, he wa.s sent, 
at the direct instance of the Queen, as Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the Conrt of Teheran, with the local 
rank of Ifajor-Genoral, and remained in this appointment till Jone, 

1861, when he retnmed to Ent^Mand. Sir Henry JRawlinson has 
received many honours, both for his public and his literary ser- 
vices. He is a ^filitary C.B. (18 U) , and a Civil K.C.B. (ISrif.) ; 
a K.Tj.S. and K.D. for services in Persia and Affrhnnistan ; also a 
Chevalier of the " Order of Merit" of Prussia. In Knsrland he is 
an P.R.S., D.C.L. of Oxford, and LL.D. of Cambridge, also Direc- 
tor of the Boyal Asiatic Society, and Yioe-President both of the 
Royal Geographical Society and Royal Society of Literature, and 
a Fellow of numerous other societies besides. Abroad he is a 
Corresponding Member of the Institute of France, and he has 
received diplornn" from tlio Acadt inics of Munich, Pi stli, Amster- 
dam, and Oainhrulge in America, and also from the Orieotal and 
Geographical Societies of Jlerlin and Leipsic. 

It is certain that Sir Henry Rawlinsou will be bust known to 
posterity, as a milittiry man, for his memorable defence of Kan- 
dahar, — and as a scholar, for his complete deciphering, first of 
the Persian branch, and ultimately of the Assyrian class of the 
Cuneiform inscriptions. We ahall therefore say a few words now 
on each of the^o snbj«^cts. 

We have ^tatod that in .hinc, \SiO, Sir Henrj'' l?a.wlin«nn was 
sent from Cabui to undertake tlie responsible post of Political 
Agent at Candaliar to the Anglo-Indian army under Sir W. Koit . 
The times were most critical. Since the famous entry of Shah 
Shujah into that city, in April, 1839, escorted by Sir John Eeane*s 
army, the English had ^^t i n 1 and taken Ghasnee, and, advan* 
cing to Cabul, had placed the Shah <m his throne : a short breath* 
ing-timo had uccurred, till at length the outbreak commenced at 
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Cabnl cm November Igt, iStl, and L'lidetl, as is well known, in 
the (>ntii^ doHt ruction ot all the VMifVinh troops that had assembled 
an>iiiul tho capital of the Af<^^li:iii Shah. 

Tiie news of tliis eveut did uot reach General Nolt at Can- 
daluur immediatelyi bat the tribes aroond that town weie at onoe 
obaenred to be in a state of great disturbaaoe, and a detacbed 
force under Colonel Maclarcn, which had marcbed from Candahar 
aoathwards towards Induk on November 7th, was promptly recalled 
for tho di-fi'in'o of tho |ilace on the lulvico of Major RawUnson ; and 
it appeared tli:it tliis step was taken uot a day too soon, as iiccoimti* 
Soon after univcd of the insurrection at Cabul, with bad tidings 
from Colonel Palmer at Gbaznuo and Major Leech at Kelat-i- 
Ghilgi^ showing dearly enongfa that the whole intervening country 
was np in arms. Major Rawlinson was now for some time engaged 
in attempting negotiations ^vith tho difl&rent cbiefs the neigh- 
bourhood, or in sowing seedsof disunion among thoin. Neither plan, 
however, fully succeeded, and he at length resolved on one of tho 
Violdest steps ever taken by an officer ?5nppnrtf>d by >o «inall a P">rce 
( probably not more thnn from 1 ' " hi to o( )( k i servic«ible troops), viz. 
tho compulsory expulsion from a t«m u nunibcriog mmo 80,000 to 
100.000 people, of all ihe Afghan and therefore disaffected fikmilies. 
Ailer long poodermg over this step« Bawlinson finally executed it 
on tbe 3rd of March, 1842, and oompeUed some 6000 pemom to 
depart at a moment's notice,— -a measure no doabt involving much 
sufTeriiig and some injustice, but absolutely nc<*essary under the 
circumstances in which the hnndful of Entrli-^h troops under Nott 
and Kawlinsou found thtnis ■Ivcs. It is ii_-ht to add, that in all 
his plans, Rawlinson was on tliu whole \vi;ll sup|x»rted by Cienerul 
Nott, though the letters of tbe General show plainly enougb 
that he bad little sympathy witb, and no belief in " Politicals/' 

The 10th of March and the night following were probably tbe 
most trying of lUwlinson's life. After the clearing of the city, 
Mrneml N<iit mrtrched out with nearly his whole force to attack 
til.' Afirhniis wiilioiit the walls. As he advanced, thov fell bnck, 
in;ikin«?, however, a feint t * fin'ht. When they luid enticed the 
unwary General far enou^di, tiie bulk of tlieni doubling upon 
liim fell back upon tbe city, which they attacked with tbe utmost 
fnty till midnigbt of that day. The enemy were, bowever, com- 
pletely baffled by tbe determined courage of Colonel Lane and Major 
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Hawlmson^ who reaisted all their attempts, step by stop, — ^blookmg 
up the bnnimg Her&t gate with bags of oorn, or pouring iuto them 
vollies and toIUm of miuiketiy, whidi told with dreadfnl eflfeot upon 

their crowded and ill-disciplined host. On the 12th Nottreturuod, 
and from this time Candahar was safe. It however owed this 
safety wholly to the pluck of RawUnson and TiJinr, for the General 
had V)0(.'u clciirly out-manaouvred by the Afj^'iian cluufs, and mainly 
by one Alirzti Ahmed. Rawlinson remained at Candahar till the 
final advance of the army to which he was attached, resisting, in 
perfect hannouy with General Nott, sacoesaive ordera^ first firom 
General Elphinstone at Cabal, and, latterly, from the new and 
vacillating (jovemor-General, Lord EUenborough, to give up Can- 
dahar and fall back either to Cabul or India. There can be no 
doubt that tlicir firmness saved the army entrusted to them, and 
enabled it in the autumn of 1842 to march v'n Kclat-i-Ghilgi and 
(ihaznco, and thus to make its celebrated junction at Cabul with 
the anny under Sir George Pollock, who had come by the famous 
passes from Jalalabad. Daring the whole of this period Mi^or Raw- 
linaon's services were of the highest valae, as is dear from the 
laminous dispatdies which he, on several occasions, transmitted to 
the authorities j nay, more than this, it is not too much to say 
thnt, in spite of General Nutt's horror of " Pohtic als," he would 
have been niueh less successful had he not had the cuustunt prac- 
tical advice of a man so thoroughly acquainted with the natives 
OS his Political Agent happened to be. 

On the second head, oar debt to Sir Henry Rawlinson, as one 
of the first Oriental scholars of the day, may be said to commence 
from the time when, at his solitary post near Kermanshah, in 
Persia, he first seriously devoted himself to the interpretation of 
the famous trilinjrnal inscription, in Persian, f^abylonian, and ^fe- 
dian Cuneitunn writing, still existing on the face of the mountain 
of Behistnn. 

W'g gather from his famous Memoir in the Tenth Volume of 
the 'Asiatic Journal,' that he commenced his researches in 1835, 
by an analysis of certain acolptured tablets at Hamadan ; that by the 

end of Xmi he had copied and deciphered the principal paragraphs 
on the Behistuu monument, and that during that winter he for- 
warded to Ii'>ndon the translation of tlie first two paragraphs, 
which cout^iin the titles and genealogy of Darius, the sou of 
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HyBtMpes. Daring 1 8;;8, aad the early part of 1639, lie was still 
engaged on tbe same work, the latter portion of the time, while 
resident at Baghdad, enahling him to finish his first memoir on 

tho subject. Finding, howcvor, that during his long absence in the 
East, in localities wlu-re books woro Tiot to bo pTY>cnred, many valu- 
able ])iipcrf?, epppciiilly those by Burnout' and Lassen, bad been pub- 
lisbed iu Euix>pe, be resolved entirely to recast Lis Memoir, and 
was engaged in this tai»k wben, wo havo seen, he wus recalled 
from Baghdad to India, and was therefore not able to resnme it 
again for three years. Ultimately, the Memoir was published, with 
facsimiles of the inscriptions, in 1846, nine years after it was first 
sketched out. Since that period Sir Henry Rawlinson has worked 
with n^rent a.S!?iibiity at the Cniu ifnrm inscriptions, the study of 
the Hrst branch, tho Persian, having led to the complete develop- 
ment of tho far more ditfiinlt Assyrian. With this view he has 
been tor several years engaged with Mr. Nurris iu the publication 
of the extensive collection of Assyrian texts preserved in the 
British Ifnseum, one rolome of which, in folio, was published in 
the ' year 1861, another being now nearly ready for the press. 
Shortly, too, after his first return to England, in 1850, he assisted 
in editing a portion of the Tolome of inscriptiona collected by Mr. 
Layard during his travels. 

Sir ITenry Hawlinson has been an active eoiitnl»ntor of most 
valuable papers to some of the best journals in England. Thus, 
to the early Tolnmes of the Geographical Society he has o(mtri- 
boted, daring the period he was resident in Persia, three vala> 
able papers : — 1 . On a march from Zohab along the mountains 
of Zagros to Khuzistan. 2. A journey from TuV)ris through Per- 
sian Kurdistan to Takht-i-Suleiman, etc. 3. A memoir on the 
Atropatenian Ecbatana; and, more recently, Notes on the Ancient 
Guograi)hy of Mohammerah and its Vicinity, and a letter on the 
Comparative Geogi apliy of AfghanisjUia. 01" these, tho Memoir on 
the Atropatenian Ecbatana is perhaps the most remarkable puper, 
for the extraordinary amount of classics! and Oriental learning it 
contains, that has ever been published in the journal of any 
society. 

To the Soci(^ty of Antiquaries Sir TTenry Kawlinson has given 
a short pa]icr oti the Sculptured Hock of Behistun, pnblighed in 
IbOO ; and to the lioyal Society of Literature a very interesting 
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one on the illastrations of Egyptian History and AntiquitieB from 
Cuneiform Inacr^itionB, pnbUshed in the SeYentH Volume of their 
TFansactions (1862). To the Asiatic Society of London he has 

givcu the entire Tenth Volume, to which we have more than once 
alluded, aa containing the complete workino- out of the problem 
of the interpretation of the Persian Cuneiform inscriptions ; a 
Vocabulary of the ancient Persian langimge, and an Analysis of 
the Babylonian Inaoriptions at Behistun, together with a Memoir 
on the Babylonian Inacriptions, which have not been completedj 
chiefly owing to the pressure of more important work; a ge« 
neral account of the inscriptions of Assyria and Babylonia, and 
especially of the Niinrod Obelisk, tlie sulxstance of two oral 
addresses made by liitn to the Society "ii January 19 and Feb- 
nmry 1*>, 1850; 'Outlines on Assyrian iiistory,' 1852. 'Early 
History of liabyloniit,' 1854. * On the Birs-i-^Sinirud, or Gi-eat 
Temple at Borsippa/ 1855 ; and 'The Orthography of some tiS the 
Later Boyal Names of Assyrian and Babylonian History/ 1855. 
In all of these the student will perceive tlio same wonderful power 
of grasping and dealing with details, which he will observe in his 
great paper on the Atropatonian Kcbatana. Sir Henry RawHnson 
has, too, f»npplii-<l liis brotlu'r'y translation of Horodt)tns with a 
vast number of vaiuablo uotf s, and with some most learned and 
cuuiprehenaive essays upon various topics of Assyrian history. 

It oonld hardly be that any one dealing with topics so difficult 
and subjects so abstrase should not have met with many oppo- 
nents, not a few disbelieyers, and some jealous and ill-tempered 
detractors. To them he may well quote the words of M. de 
Longperier, himself better qualified tlrnn most men to gnve an 
opinion on tlu' sTibjoct : " Jamais il nous trouvera dnns It; rang de 
ceux qui dcuigrent les travaux philologiques, et nous serona heureux 
de pouroir bientdt faire part aux antiqnaires de notre pays des 
perfectionnemens et des progr&s snr lesquels Pincontestable 4m' 
dition de M. Rawlinson nous donne le droit de compter." (Hevue 
Aroh^l., Nov. 1850.) 

The publie is hut inijX'rfeetly aeqnnintcd with the eircnmstances 
under which JSir Henry Kawlinson relinquished his honoural le and 
lucrative post as Her Majesty's Minister in Persia, and retired 
into private life in England ; but wo Imve reason to think that it 
occurred as follows. Sir Henry undertook the duty as an Indian 
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offioer under the Secretety of Stote for Iitdia» and with tbe fbtt 
nadmtaiidiiig tlmt his miBdon was to be oondnoted on die nme 
liberal footing, and mbject to the same geuei-al policy, ns the other 
Eastern missions upon which ho had served. Shortly after his 
arrival, however, in Persia, he found the mission summarily trans- 
ferred to the Foreign Otiice. Hia liberty of action was at once 
curtailed ; his hands fettered with " red tape and his dealings 
with the Shah placed, as he termed it, " under the atmit>weietooeA 
of European diplonukqr." Believiug it to be impoeeible to oonso- 
lidate lehttions between the British and Persian Govemments 
onder such conditions, and feeling, moreover, that faith had not 
been kept with him, he resigned his post and returned to Eng- 
Innd ; hut it is a mnttor of notoriety that, dnrinp^ his brief tenure 
of tlic <'flice of Miai.ster at Telieraji, lie acquired a ilesj^reo f'f per- 
sonal iuiluence both with the Shah and his Court thut ha^ never 
been attained by any other European since the days of Malcolm. 
Sir Henry's qualifications, indeed, as a diplomatist are not inferior 
to his cbims as a militacy man or as a scholar. Among the many 
papers which be has drawn up on public afiairs, we may refer to 
an article on '>nr ** Political Kelutions with Persia," in the * Cal- 
cutta Review ' for 1819 ; a pamphlet on the ** Overland Telegraph 
to India/' ])ul)lished by J. Murray in ; and very pointed 

speeches on the '^Tmnsfcr of the (J tAerumeut of India to the 
Crown on the " Career of Sir James Oatram," etc. etc. 
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Dr. William Bbkjamin GABPtMriB is tbe elctest son of tlie late 
Dr. Lant Carpenter, a dissentingf minister highly esteemed for the 
philanthropy of his character and liis success in education, though 

more widoly known as an able writer on theolopcal suLjccts : and 
is the brotiier of Miss Mary Carpenti-r, wliosu labours iu the cause 
of juvenile reformation have gained lor hoi- a most honouniblo 
distinction. He was bom in Exetw, on the 29th of October, 1813 ; 
but his family having removed to Bristol in 1817^ the latter dty 
became his home during his youth and early manhood. He re- 
ceived his general education entirely under his father's roof, where 
he enjoyed the advantage not merely of an excellent training in 
the ordinar}' branches of school study, but also of sound elemen- 
tary instruction in physics and chemistry. His own tastes took 
so strongly the direction of science, as to lead him earnestly to 
desire to prepare himself for the profession of a civil engineer ; but 
the development of the railway system having at that time scarce- 
ly commenced, no opening seemed to present itself in the line of 
his choice; and he was induced by the wishes of his family to ac- 
cept an offer m!i<lc by his father*s intiniiifo friend Mr. J. B. Estlin 
(a genenil prnctitiouvr uf hip-b staudiii!^' in I5ri«tn1, and brother-in- 
law of Dr. i'richard) to rccuive him as his pu[»il, mid to prepare 
him for the medical profession. He commenc(?d his apprentice- 
ship to that gentleman in 1828 ; and daring the latter part of it 
attended lectures at the Bristol Medical School, and hospitid prac- 
tice at the 1 P istol Infirmary. His scientific tastes also were cul- 
tivated by the opportunity he enjoyed of attending the excellent 
conrs^H of lectures delivered at that period in the Bristol Philo- 
sophical and Literary Institution : bis obligations to which, for the 
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advant^^ be derived from it daring the earlier part of his etn- 
dent4ife, he baa taken many opportunities of pablicly acknow- 
ledginpT' tlio winter of 18^2, he was requested to accom- 
pany Mr. Estlin, the state of whose health made it desirablo for 
him to liftvc recourse for a time to n warm climate, to tlio ^^"^0^1 
Indies; and with him ho rf«4!«hMl for f lur in<niths on n snGpfir-cstate, 
in the beautiful island of St. \ iucent, nUo visiting Giennda. 

On his return home^ he resumed his professional studieii at the 
Bristol loBrmnry and Medical School, and thence proceeded to 
London in the autumn of ISSi, attending lectnrea at University 
College, and medical and surgical practice at the Middlesex Hos- 
pital, whore he acted for a time an clinical clerk to Dr. Watson. 
In addition to the ordinary' cumonlnm of ])rrifo';sional study, he 
entered to tlio course (lolivercd by Dr. (imut, on Comparative 
Anatomy ; fruui which lit* wirrie*! away not only a lai^re amount of 
valuable information, but also an earnest love of the subject, aa 
one to which his special attention should be directed if opportu- 
nity should senro. In the autumn of 1835 he passed his exami- 
nations at the CoUei^e of Sur;j-eons and Apothecaries' Hall, and 
then proceeded to Kdinburgh, where he devoted himself in the first 
instance to the study of PI \ i lo'jfy under Dr Alison, and of Ma- 
teria Medica under Dr. Clinstixnn, and also to that of t'liiiical 
Medicine in the Koyal Infirmary, where he vam cliniail clerk under 
l*rofes.sors Alison, Christison, and Traill. He also joined the Royal 
Medici Society, of whidi he became an active member ; and he 
there formed intimacies with several young men of his own or 
more advanced sUinding, who have since risen to distinction, 
l^etuming to I'dinburgh in the eusuiiii,'- session, he was elected 
the first (»f tlie four annual Prositlonts ni" tlio Soriotr ; nnd in that 
capacity (U-livi rod the Uratiou at its Cuutcuary Commemoration, 
FeVtriiary 17, 18o7. 

Having been offered the Lectureship on Medical Jurisprudence 
in the Bristol Medical School, and having determined to enter 
upon general practice in Bristol, he did not remain at Edinburgh 
during the third winter w liich would then have l)een required for 
graduation ; but delivered his first course of lectures in the summer 
session of and applied himself to the practice of his profes- 

hiou, with the iutejition of devoting his loisure hours to the scien- 
tiiic pursuits in which he felt a strongci* iutereat. A paper which 
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be bud read ai tho Royal Medical Sodety of Edinburgh, " On tbe 
Volantery aad Instinctive Actions c^f Living Beings/' and wbich 

contained tbe germ of mucb that 1 ' snbseqoently developed in 
his writings on the physiology of the nervous system, had been 
already publislied in the ' Edinb. ^lec!. nnd Surg. Journal ; ' and in 
July, 1837, appeared tlie first of his contributions (an artii le on Ve- 
getable Physiology) to the * British and Foreign Medical lieview,* 
tbra edited by Drs. Forbes and ConoUy. In the same year ho became 
a competitor for the ** Students' Prise/' subsmbed for by die stn- 
dentSi and a^ndged by certain of tbelVofessorSj of the University 
of Edinburgh ; the subject being one proposed by Professor Alison, 
*' On the difference of the Laws regulating Vital and Physical 
Phenomena." His essay proving the successful one, he appro- 
priated the prize (£30) to the purchawo of a Microscope j and from 
that time microscopic- research became a leading object of his 
pursuit. The principal part of his prize essay was pubUshed in 
the 'Edtnbnrgh New Philosophical Journal/ for April, 1838. The 
'British and Foreign Medical Review/ of tlie same date, con- 
tained two elaborate articles from his pen : one of them, entitled 
" Physiology an Inductive 8Honoo," being a critique on the portion 
of Dr. Wliewell's ' History of the Inductive Sciences * which re- 
lates to that subject; whilst the other, ** On the Physiology of the 
Spinal Marrow," discusses very fully the doctrine of reflex action, 
then rocently propounded as new by Dr. Marshall Hall. This last 
essay, thongh vehemently complained of by Br. M. HaU as not 
doing justice to bis merits, has been generally accepted by compe- 
tent judges as a fair statomci f the aspect which the question 
presented at that date, and as having placed the discussion of it 
upon a broader basis, as regards both the genoral <loctrincs of 
nonro-pliysiolopnr and the history of those doctrines, than that to 
which l>r. M. Hail had himself been disposed to restrict it. 

The subject d our biography was at this time applying himself 
to the execution of a design which had gradually matured itself in 
his mind — ^the production of a treatise on "General and Compara- 
tive Physiology," intended as an introduction to the study of human 
physiology, and as a j^iidp to the jiliilosophical pursuit of natural 
history; of which the lirst edition was published at the cud of 
1838. The novelty of its jilan, and the g"eneral merits of its exe- 
cution, obtained for thif work a more llivuurable reeeptiuu than 
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might have been justified by a severe scratiny ; tbc author's know- 
led^ having been drawn rather irom books than from nature, and 

lii [ V cr fooininp rather to be that of systeraatizinof the facts col- 
lei-ti*!! by others, than of adding to the store by ori|pnal research. 
As n tniiiiin«? nnri discipHnr to his own mind, tho course of fstiidy 
wliick he went through in it-; |irodu( tion was jnost valuable to 
him ; and ho has had reason to believe that even in its original 
crudity, the work was of service in giving a scientific direction to 
the studies of others. But the reputation which it gained for him 
was raUier injnriona than beneficial in regard to his prospect of 
success in practice, and did not, at t]ie time, a]ipear to open the 
wav for him to anv other means of maintaiuinLr himself. 

SoTTip nUerntimis' in the regidations of tho University of Edin- 
burgh liaving enablcil him to graduate >»y three months' addi- 
tional residence, he proceeded thither early in 1839, and took his 
M.D. degree in that year ; sending in as his Thesis a dissertaitioQ 
whidi he had previously read at the Royal Medical Society, " On 
the Physiological Inferences to be deduced from tlM Stnietur e of 
the Nervous System of Invertebrated Animals." In this thesis, 
which obtained for its author one of the fonr pold medals then 
annually adjudpr<^d by the Senatns to the best productions of the 
kind, he applied the doctrines of relltx fu ti>>n to the nervous 
systems of Articulated and Molluscous animals, basing this appli- 
cation, however, not upon any original results either of anatomical 
or of experimental inquiry, but upon the facts of both kinds which 
had been already determined. These ho showed to be inconsistent 
with the doctrines in regard to the functions of the gangliated cord 
in Insects, err., wliicli had, up to tliat time, been tauirht by Clrant 
and Newpui-t, (ui the Imsis of Sir C. iiell's views of tho ciuhiw- 
meuts of the (iitiVicui toluuins of the spinal cord in V^ertebrata ; 
and to be only explicable on the idea of each ganglion being an 
independent centre of reflex action for the oi^gans supplied by 
itself, the actions of the whole series of ganglia being co-ordinated 
l»y the directing agenc}' of the cephalic gariLrlia conveyed by the 
fibrous strands proceeding from them. The views tints advo- 
cated were at onro adopted by Professor f)wen and several other 
eminent physiologists, though opposed in the first instance by Mr. 
Newport; the subsequent inquiries of that excellent investigator, 
however, satisfied him of tho correctness of Br. Carpenter's doc- 
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trine, yrhach wm fullj adopted hj bim in a memoir pnbliahed in 
the PluIoBophical'nranBactioDB for 1843 ; and since that time it Baa 
passed iuto general acceptance. 

In the course of the next year Dr. Carpenter made up liis mind 
to devote himself to the cultivation of riiysiolojL'ical Science, nnd to 
seek his livelihood in lecturinfj^, private teachinu;, and the use of 
his pen, ratluT tlian undertake the respousibilities and subject 
himself to the distractions of medical practice. He exchanged 
hia leotnresliip in the Briatol Medical Sksliool for one on Ilijaio- 
logy ; and in tbe next year lie brought ont a second edition of bis 
fiiHt work, which was speedily followed by bis 'Principles d Hu- 
man Physiology.' After completing this, ho applied himself to 
the study of the microscopic structure of the shells Molhisca, 
Crustacea, and Echinodennatn, the first results of wliicli were 
communicated to tlio [British Association at its meeting in 1845, 
and were published lu liic 'Annals of Natural History * for that year ; 
tbe detaOa of bis sabseqnent more extended researcbesj canned on 
by tbe aasistanoe of grante from tbe Association, being pnbliabed 
in its Reports for 1844 and 1847, with forty plates lithograpbed 
from original drawings. By these inquiries, whiob first gained 
for him n repntn an orig-innl investigator, lie discovered that a 
vt-ry dffiiiite s^tructural arraiigeiuent exists in the shells of Mol- 
lusca generally, which presents modifications that Berve in many 
instances to characterize natural groups. The group of Brachi'o- 
jioda, in particukr, be abowed to be tbna distinguisbable from otbcr 
bivalves ; and be farther fonnd diat among tbe Bracbiopods tbem- 
selves, cortain groups of species are diflforentiated from tbe rest 
by baving their shells perforated with large canals, whicb are 
occupied in the lirin*' animal by crccal prolon^-ntions of the mantle. 
This lattor j>urtion of the inquiry was subsequently extended by 
Dr. Carpenter through a much greater range, at the recjuest of 
Mr. Davidson ; to whose elaborate work on Britisb Fossil Brachio> 
poda (pnbliabed by tbe Palaeontograpbical Society) be contai- 
buted an Introdnctory Memoir on tbe Microscopic Stmcture of 
tbe Sbells of that group. In regard to the Echlnodcrinaiu, be 
demonstrated that the calcareous reticulation which had been 
found by l*r<>fes'^or Miiller to constitute the basis of the skeleton 
in l*niianiiius, and of which Pruleh&or Vuieutiu hud shown the 
"test" and "spines "of the Brhiuus to be composed, exists iu 
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flome form or otliw tibrongh the entire ehm, of wliich its iMresence 
is a charftctoristic feature. And lie was the first to show that tlie 
shells of the large r Dec apod Crmtoeea have a tabular stroctare 

resembling that of dentine. 

Although commenced in Bristol, these researches wore chiefly 
pro8ecut*»d in TiOndon, whither Dr. Carpenter had removed in 
1844, ou his appoiutmeut to the Fullerian Professorship of Phy- 
siology in the Boyal Institatioo. In that year also he was elected 
a Fellow of the Royal Society. In 1845 he became joint-Leoturer 
with Mr, Athjras on Anatomy and Physiology at the London ITos- 
pital, undertaking the portion of the course devoted to (ienorul 
Anatomy and Physiology, whieli lie contimie'l to give for twelvo 
years. Tn 1847 he was appointed Examiner in Physiolopry and 
Comparative Anatomy in tlie University of London, wliieh post ho 
hold until be succeeded to the Registrarship ; and iu the sanie 
year (his term as Fnllearian Frofessor having expired) he was 
elected by the Trustees of the British Museum to the Swineysn 
Lectureship on Geology^ an appointment tenable for five years 
only. About the same time he snoceeded Dr. Forbes in the edi- 
torship of file 'British and Forciprn Medical Kcview/ to which he 
had been a constant contributor ou physiolofjical and psycho- 
logical subjects from the date of liis first connection witl; it; the 
Physiology of the Ntrvuua System, iu particular, having been veiy 
fnlly discussed in its pages ; and an article on the Physiology of 
the Enoephslon (October, ]846)> having^ given a blow to the Gall 
and Spnrzheim system of Phrenology, from which it has never since 
recovered. Advantage was tsken of Dr. Forbcs'.s retirement to 
unito with his Journal tho ' Modico-Chirurg-ical Review,' origi- 
nally establislied by Dr. Johnson; and to the ' British and Foreign 
Medico-Chirurgical lieview' thus constituted, Dr. Carpenter de- 
voted a largo amount of time and energy during the uext five 
years ; not only bestowing on it a carelhl editorial snpervision, 
hilt continning to contribute largely on a greater range of snb« 
jects than he had discussed nnder Dr. Forbes's editorship. Thos, 
in the first number of the n(!W Review (January, 1848), he drew 
attention to the trcatifiG of Steenstrup on tfio "Alternation of 
Generations," and to the researches of Sir J. («. Dnlyell on the 
Development of Zoophytes ; and showed that the so-called " alter- 
uatiun " oi' form occurs only between the products of tho tjrm- 
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'mipar'>>t< and of the ni'fual methods of multiplication, tho latter 
only being truly entitled to tho title '* geueration/' and its products 
being always tiie same, essential distinction between the two 
methods, notwithstanding the dose appamit similarity which they 
present in many instances, he suBtained in a subsequent critique of 
Professor Owen's ' Parthenogenesis ;' and he had the satisfaction of 
findincr the same view iixlopondently proTniilgated by Mr. Huxley, 
as the result of his ri'soarchos on the Acal/>phcp. Another of liis 
contributions to the Review, " On the Predisposing Causta of Epi- 
demics ** (January, 1853), in which he attempted to sliow that dll 
the recognised, agencies which prepare the body for tibe reception 
and development of agrmotic poisons, have one common modus 
operandi f attracted considerable attention amongst those who have 
specially studied the conditions of the spread of those diseases. 

In 1810, Dr. Carpenter was appointed Professor of Medical Ju- 
riapriidence at University Cnlleo-e, as the successor to J)r. A. 'V. 
Thomson ; and this chair he continued to hold until 1859. In 
1850 he published, in the 'Quarterly Journal of the Geological 
Society,' a paper on the HicroBOopic Stractnre of NtmrntdUM and 
certain allied genera, which was the first ofhis contributions to a 
department of soolo^lcal research — the Natural History of the 
Foramin'tfcra — to wliieli lie has since devoted a large amount of 
Fticressftd labour. In tho same year he rommiinicated to tho 
lioyal SoHety a memoir On the Mutual llclutions of the Vital 
and Physical Forces in which he showed the application of the 
views not long before promulgated by Mr. Grove on the " Corre- 
lation of the Physical Forces" to Physiological science; main- 
taining that what is called " vital force" really has its origin in 
solar light and heat, not (as generally taught up to that date) in 
a power inherent in the germ ; that which the grrni snp])lles, 
according to his views, beini^ the direetivo aj^ency by which forces 
derived ah fxicrno are used in the buiUlinti^-up and maintenance of 
tho organi;$m. Thiti memoir, which was published iu the Philo. 
sophicid Transactions for 1851, made little impression at the time ; 
but its conclusions have since been accepted as a part of the ge- 
neral doctrine of ''Conservation of Energy," previously pro- 
mulgated by Uayer and Hehnholta, but not at that time known 
beyond Germany. 

In the apring of 1851, Dr. Carpenter published a third edition 
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of bis ' General and Comparative Pliysiology,' to the preparatioii of 
which he had devoted all the time he oonld spare for two years, en- 
deavouring to make it as complete in every respect as the existing 
Btate of scientific kuowledt^'^c lulmittod. And he then applied him- 

self to the preparation of a fourth editon of his * Human PhydO" 
l'>ory/ similarly reenst in an improved form, with the addition of 
an outline of the operations of tho Mind, in which ho developed 
tliose views of tho relation of its automatic to its vulUional activity, 
which had heen suggested to him hy the study of the parallel 
phenomena presoited by the Nervous System. Of these physio> 
logical treatises it has been said, by a high soientifio anthorily,* 
that they "have served, more perhaps than any others of tlMir 
time, to spread tho knowledge of those scicucos, und prf)mote 
their study among a large class of readers and that, " whilst they 
admirably fulfil their purpose ft.s syptematic expoKitions of the 
current state of knowledge on the suljjecta which they compre- 
hend, they afford evidence throughout of much depth and extent 
of original thought on most of the great questions of physiology." 
About this time also he prepared for the ' Cydopndia of Ana* 
tomy and Pliysiology * an article on the Varieties of tho Hu- 
man llacc ;** in which lie strongly upheld the doctrine of their 
specific unity, as that whicli is alone consist^'nt with an enhuged 
view of their physiological atul jisyclioldgical relations. 

In 1852, Dr. Carpenter was induced to uudertake tho oflBce 
of Principal of CTniverai^ Halli an institution on the plan of 
the Balls at Oxford and Cambridge, for the reception of stu- 
dents at University College. On aocepting this appointment 
he relinquished the editorship of the 'Medical Review/ which 
had greatly interfered with his scientific pursuits ; and devoted 
such time as he could connnand to tho study of the Austra- 
lian and Philippine Foraiiiinirt ia, wliirh had been plnrod in his 
hands by Mr. Jukes and Air. Cuniiug, and which furuuslied the 
materials of four memoirs succeaaiyely presented to the Hoyal 
Society, between 1656 and 1860. In these memoirs, which were 
devoted to the elucidation of the minute structure of the most 
highly-developed forms of tlie class. Dr. Carpenter "described 
some remarkable types which were previously quite unknown ; he 

* Sir B. Brodie's Pretld«nU«l Addrws at th« Auniuil Meeting of the Royal 

Society in 1861. 
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gave a detailed aooount of the very complex organnation existiDg 
alike in the foregoing and in types previously known by ex- 
ternal configuration ; he demonstrated the entire fallacy of the ar- 
tificiiil system of classification (D'Orbigny's) hitherto in vonnic, the 
primary divisions of which arc based on the plan of growth ; he 
luid the foiuidHtion of a natural system, based on those characters 
in the internal structure and conformation of the shell, which are 
most closely related to the physiological conditions of the ani- 
mal; and finally, by the oompaiison of veiy burge numbers of in- 
dividuals, he proved the existence of an extremely wide range 
variation among the leading types of Fonumnifera ; often reas- 
sembling under a single species varying forms, which, for want of 
a sufficiently careful study, had not merely been separated into 
distinct species, but had been arranged under different genera, 
families, and. even orders. In this last conclusion, which has an 
important bearing on the question of the real valne and meaning 
of natural hktoiy species generslly, Dr. Carpenter's conclnsions 
were fully borne out by the parallel inquiries of Messrs. Parker 
and Rupert Jones ; which, relating to an extensive series of less 
developed type'* not especially studied by him, have formed^ as it 
were, the conipiemeut of his own/'* 

During this period Dr. Curpcutur was also giving much atten* 
timto that veiy curious psychological inquiry, the nature of those 
states to whidi the terras Mesmerism, Hypnotism, Electro-biology, 
Odyhsm, etc., have been applied ; and he embodied the results of 
his inquiries in an article entitled ** What to believe in ^^fesmo- 
rism," etc., contributed to the * Quarterly Review,' for October, 
1853. In this article he applied the doctrine of the antomatic 
action of the miud under the influence of Suggestion, the ^\"iU 
being in abeyance, to the explanation of the phenomena of the 
conditions alluded to, — an explanation which has [>rovcd equally 
applicable to the genuine phenomena (those which are referable to 
trid&eiy or to self-deception being excluded), since known under 
the general desig^nation Spiritualism. 

Whilst residing for a sliort time at Tenby, in the summer of 
185 i, with Messr-^. (J. IJiisk and Huxley, Dr. Carpenter aj)plied 
imiiselfto the study of tiic curious plionoinena presented liy the 

* AddreM of the President of the Jioyai bocicty at the Annni^) Meetiugt 
1881. 
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e m hiyonic deretopment of Purpura lapiUae (rock^whelk), whicli 
abonndB in that locality. Each of the nidamoital capsnlee of thii 
Bpedes contains sereral bnndnd egg-like bodies, from which, 
however, only about thirty embryoe are evolved, each of them 
many times larger than the ovum from whirh it originated ; and 
it had been affirmed by MM. Korea imd Diuiiolssen that the en- 
tire nssemblafre of oVa coalesces into a single mass, which sub- 
Hequeutly breaks up iulu a smaller number of portions, each of 
which developes itself into an embiyo. Dr. Carpenter, on the 
other hand, was led to the conclusion that of the total nnmber of 
egg>like bodies only a few are real ova, the rest being yolk- 
segments; and that while the former develope themselves into 
embryos, after tho usual plan of nqnatie Gnsteropods, it is the 
latter alnne wliich coalesce. To the mass thus formed the embryos 
attach tbemselves by their mouths, and gradually ingest the par- 
ticles of which it is composed, until it is all shared among them ; 
they thns become distended to many times their original bulk, and 
on the additional store of nutriment thus obtained, ^mr develop- 
ment is carried on to an advanced stage within the capsule. Dr. 
Carpmter's account of the process was warmly attacked by ]\IM. 
Keren and Danielssen; but it has hvpu lully confirmed by M. Cla- 
part'de and other trustworthy inquirers ; and there seems a strong 
probability that it is true of" the Pectinibranchiate Gasteropods 
generally, since in many of them the Uke replacement of numerous 
small egg-like bodies by a few latge embryos, has beat observed.* 

Another edition of both his large systematic treatises being called 
for, and the volumes having already attained an nnsnitable bulk, 
Dr. Carpenter determined to divide the " General " from the 
" Comparative" Physiology, reducing the Human '* also by tho 
omis.siuu of the topics treated in the"Geneml ;" intending that 
the " General" should thus serve as an introduction to either the 

Comparative " or Qnd " Human." He accordingly applied hifn- 
self to the preparation of a fourth edition of the ** Comparative," 
and a edition of the " Human"; and would have forthwith 
proceeded to complete his design by bringing out the " General 
Physiology," had it not been for the urgenqr of his publidier, Mr. 

* See the originsl mmoir in the ' Trsmaetioiis of flie Hieroioopteal So. 

eicty,' for 1855 ; niul Dr. Carpenter's defence of it in the ' Amisli of Nstaisl 
Hiatoiy/ for 1867, vol. xx., p. 16. 
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ChoTckillj that he should first fulfil a promise of long standing, to 
prepare a Manual entitled ' The Microscope and its Bevelations.' 
This appeared in the spring of 1856 ; and shortly afterwards an 
event occurred, wbidi made an important change in Dr. Carpen- 
ter's position. 

It had always been Dr. Carpenter's eamost dosiro to he able to 
concentrate his labours on the subjects which lie felt liiuisulf most 
fitted to pursue, instead of being forced, by the necessity of his 
position, to devire his income from a wide range of gemalty iH- 
remnnerated exertion. A vacan<7 having occomd in tiie Begis- 
tmrsbip of the Qniyersity of London, he became a 4»mdidate for 
that office ; feeling that its duties would be not uncongenial to 
his tastes, and hnpinj? that thoy would leave him adequate leisure 
tor the prosecution of the original in([uines to which he was most 
anxious to devote himself. To thin jx>8t he was elected in May, 
1 850; and did not at first find its duties sufficiently exacting 
to require him to relinquidi either hia Professorship at Univer- 
sity College, or his residentiaty appointment ; but he thenceforth 
ceased either to lecture or to examine on Physiology, and applied 
himself specially to tho completion of those researches upon the 
Forirmhn'J) ra, of which tho naturo and scope have been already 
t x plained. It was chiefly as a r«eoguitiou of the value of his 
memoirs on this subject, though not without reference to his sys- 
tematic treatises on Physiology, as well as to his other special re* 
searches, that one of the Royal Medals was awarded to him in 18dl 
by the Council of the Royal Society. The changes whidi were 
made in tho constitution of the University under its Now Charter 
of 18o'*\ having brought with tlu in tlie prospect of a considorablo 
increa.se in the duties of liie rai-sliip, 1 )r. Curpenter relin- 

(juisheil ui IS'yj both lu.s other apjioiutuieutjj ; ajid thenceforth de- 
voted himself undividudly to the administration of the University, 
whidi has provided for him ample business occupation, whilst 
leaving him intervals of leisore for the pnrsaits most congenial 
to his tastes. By availing himself of these, he has been enabled 
to prepare for the Kay Society, in conjunction with his friends 
Messrs. Parker and Kupci-t Jones, a systemntic " Int i . uliictinn to 
the study of the Fomminifera euibnd\ iti</ tlie most nnportant 
results of his previous reseai'ches, and basing upon these an en- 
tirely now system of Natural Classification, which hae been ac* 
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copied by the bigbest autlioritSea, both in this country and on the 
Continent, a9 completely snperseduig tiie eiBentially artificial sys- 
tem of D'OrhifiTiT. And sinco the completion of flii'^work in 1862, 
he huH been devoting hirai«elf to tlic prcpuniiion of u complete 
monograpli on the Structure, Physiulogj, and Duvxlopuient of 
Convatula, for which he has been for several years collecting matc- 
riaU; coDtidering no amount of labour mtaplaoed in elucidating 
the histoiy of an Echinoderm, which affords tiie only Uving ex- 
ample acoeBsible to minate atndy of the Crinoidal type, that haa 
formed so conspicuous a portion of tlie Murine Fauna through 
almost the whole rmiLTo of Paltpontolugirul liistor}'. Relinquishing 
to others tin" duty he bo lonj; endeavoured to discharge, of sys- 
tiimatizing from time to time the ever-increasing body of new ma- 
terials accumulated by the activity of physiological investigators, 
he baa determined to employ what may remain to him of time and 
ability, in the continued prosecution of original researches into 
such departments of Zoology as he may find most convenient op- 
portunities of studying; in the hope that, whilst himself enjoying 
the purest and highest pleasure the pnrsnit of Truth can aflford, 
he may be hereaiter remembered as one who has done some ser- 
vice to Science. 
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Tfli subjeefcof onr preaent memoir^ now in his eighty -second year, 
has obtained an eminent position in tlie world of ait| firstly, 
from lumng been one of the originators of our present English 

school of Landscape Engraviug ; aeoondly, from having taken a 
prominent part in tlic foundation of the Artists* Incorporated 
Annuity Fund, established in 1810; and thirdly, in havin>j: been 
the stanch champion of his profussiou in its ctroi ts, now crowned 
with success, to participate, as engravers do iu other countries, in 
Academic bonoura^bnt for whidi behas never himself been a can- 
didate. 

John Pyo was bom at Birmingham^ on the 7th of November, 
1782. Ilaving acquired some elementaiy art-knowledge, he camo 
to London at tlio aj^c of ninotron, and passed four years in the 
School of the Wi ll-known historical engraver, ^Ir. JainoH Heath, 
liut thi' Frcnfh Revolution, and tlio wars which »ueceed'.'(l it, hav- 
ing destroyed the once flourishing foreign trade iu English prints, 
the most elevating and profitable sonroe of patronage tlwt re- 
mained to British painters and engravers (with the exception of 
portraiture) was the embellishing of books. 

About this time a great landscape-painter had arisen, whoso 
works crentrd unusual wonder and admimtion. Such 'skies, such 
distance, such aerial tints of light and shade emanated from the 
pencil of J. M. W. Turner, n,«! had never before been seen. The 
sparkling drawings and vigucltta that lie produced for book illua- 
trationa |Hroved a severe test to the genina of the engraver. Their 
multitudinous gradations of tints and objects of detail wore so 
varied, that it baffled the attempts of many of the engravers to 
translate them into the language of the elait'oUeurt and it was 
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BO Btnall trium|di to Jdm Pjre when the moment arrived for 

liim to make a snooessfal effort. In 1810^ nine years from tlie 
time of Mr. Pye's arrival in London, it happened that John Britton 
selected Tumor's j)ifturc of ' Pope's Villa at Twickcnliain,' pnintod 
ten yonis before, for publication in a work he was then bringing 
out, entitled, * Fine Arts of the Enoflish School/ John Pyo was 
comiui«a»iuued to engrave it, and >viicu iio went with trembhng 
Bteps to the hoose of Mr. Tamer to show him his first proof, great 
was his rdief when he fonnd the paintw from home and was able 
to leave it for his inspection. Animated with a oonscionsness of 
the importance to his profeseionid life of Mr. Turner's judgment^ 
this created some Riispense, but it was not of long endurance. 
A few days aftenvards a gentleman of somewhat roucjh exterior, 
on horseback, was seen at Mr. Pye's house. It was the preat 
painter. " Oh, this is all right," said Turner, pointing to the 
proof, " you can see the lights 1 If I had known any person in 
the coontiy capable of execnting it as yon have done, I would have * 
had it engraved before." 

From this moment an intimacy sprang up between J. M. W. 
Tumor and Julm I'ye whieh subsisted more or less through life. 
Mr. Pye lias en<!;raviMl .some of Tumer^s linest works, and his suc- 
cess in the art hat* procured for him the honour of being elected a 
Corresponding Member of the Institute of France. Mr. Pyo'a 
largest engravings after Turner are the ' Temple of Jupiter in the 
Island of Bgina/ and the ' Bhrenbreitstein,' both of great merit 
The latter pictnre was painted by Turner at Mr. I^e's request^ 
and wh(!n completed, it was sold to Mr. BickncU. Among other 
pictures and drawings of Turner engraved by Mr. Pye we may 
mention especially some beautiful views in Whittnker's ' West 
Biding of Yorkshire;' his engraving of Hai(b-aw Fulls ' was out! 
which much pleased the painter, and his ' Birthplace of WickliUe ' 
and 'Junction of the Greator and the Tees.' Two of Mr. Pye's 
engravings on steel, a small plate of the ' Ehrenbreitstein ' after 
Turner, executed for the * Litersiy Souvenir,' and the ' Sunset' of 
Barrett, are, aays a well-known critic recently deceased, "ainon*^' 
the most perfect gems of the kind that have, ever be«i produced 
in this or any other country." 

It is now lime to speak of Mr. Pye's literary and phiiiiutlu(.])ic 
labours in the cansc of art. In 1815 he pubHshed a volume of 
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400 closely printed pages, contuning a vast amomit of bistorical 
and gossiping matter, entitled, ** Patronage of British Ait, an 
iustorical sketch, comprising an account of the rise and progress 

of art and artists in London, from the beginning of the reign of 
George II., together with ii history of the 8<»cicty for the Manaj^e- 
ment and Distribution of the Artists' Fund, from its estjihli!:<liment 
in 1810 to iLs incorporation in 1827, illustrated with notes histo- 
rical, biographical, and explanatory." Although introduced with 
the charaotOTistic motto firom Barry, " It is presnmed that reason* 
able men look for nothing further than mere infotmatikm from the 
writiti^'s of artists," the work is m able remmi of the subject of 
which it treats, and is interspersed with some cleverly etclicd por- 
traits of Muiready, ^'1i?it, Wjirren, Scriven, and others who took 
part in the managcrnunt ui the Artists' Fund. 

The foundation of this admirable institution of provident care, 
which has always commanded a large share of Mr. Pye's sym- 
pathy and support, is thus related by himself. 

" In the aatnmn <tf 1809, Hx, Soriven, the engrayer, attracted by 
the sufferings of an aged brother engraver, Mr. Tagg, reduced by 
o]>ilepsy, paralysis, and poverty to a state of destitution, used to 
wend his way, from liis rosiJi nceat Vomers Town, across the busy 
city, alone and unheeded, to Kennin^on, to solace atHiction. One 
of Mr. Scriven's visits having been made at a moment when Mr. 
Tagg's landlord threatened to seize for rait the bed on whidi he 
lay, and whm Mr. PoUard, tiie engray^, happened also to be 
visiting the abode of wretchedness, these two gentlemen embarked 
together in an effort to mitigate the calamity thiqr had witnessed. 
I'hey forthwith stayed the landlord's proceedings, and met again, 
acrompanicd by a few of their friends, at the Gray's Inn Coffee- 
house, ill fnrtli("raiue of tlu-ir purpose. At that mectini^ ii sub- 
scription of one guiuca cucli was commenced, and a resolution was 

taken to endeayoor, by making known throughout the profession 
the facts which had ted to the meeting, to awaken generally that 
sympathy by which a few^ had become animated. ^Ir. Scriven 
acted as secretaiy, wrote letters of appeal, culled another more 

cfcTioral racetinor, — in n word, Mr. Scriven was the great mover of 
till" honourable purpose, aud tlie result jnoved the willin*rncs8 of 
tliose, to whom the tragic tale was told, lo do good, unaided by 
the reward of public display, for at the next meeting the subscrip- 
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tion ftTnountodto Jto'^. 2>-. It was then resolved to offer to the crc- 
flitors of Mr. Tagg, Inun that sum, a coiiipositioii in lif|ni(Jution of 
his de^>ts, which, in full, amounted to about eighty pounds; and a 
coaunitteo was appoiuted to give practical edeut to the re^lutiuu ; 
but at tlie momoit thus rnndb of ^ good work ww acoompliahed 
poor Tagg died/' 

Out of this arose The Aitista' Inoorpomted AmnutfEnnd/'m 
which Mr, I^^e took so mtich interest, and by the members of 
which he was in 1 830 presented witii a Tostunonial in the form of 
a handsome silver antique urn. 

In addition to being cluctud u Corruspouding Member of the 
Institute of France, Mr. Pjo was awarded a Gold Modal by the 
GoTommeat of LoQiB Philippe, and He 18 an Honomy If emlier of 
the Imperial Aoademy of Arta of St. PeterBbaig. 
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Joseph Dalton Hooker, sou of Sir W. J. liotjkcr, Director of the 
Koyal Gardens, Kew, was boru at Halesworth, Sulfolk, on the 
SOfih of June, 1817. His fttiier having ia 1820 accepted tlie 
Chair of Regius Professor of Botany in the University of Glasgow, 
his eariy life was entirely spent in that city. He was educated at 
the High School and University, following up the nsnal curriciiluni 
with the study of medicine, but having imbibed from childhood a 
strong predilection for natural -hi stor}' pursuits, collecting and exa- 
mining, as opportunity ofiered, plants, iniiunils, and insects, his 
mterest in such subjects was largely increased by the society 
which he met at his father's house. The rooms of Fkof. Hooker 
fiA 61a^^ were frequently the xesort of scientific travellers, 
eqieoialiy those ^gaged in arctic exploration. Among the asso- 
ciates of Dr. Hooker's youth were Franklin, Parry, Ross, Richard- 
son, and indeed travellers from all parts of the world. Uence 
the reading of books of travel became a passion with him, and 
at- the age of twenty-two he accompanied, officially ns sfistant- 
8nrgeon, but iu reality as Naturalist, the famous expedition of 
bir James Clark Ross, fitted oat by the Government for the pur- 
pose of investigating the phenomena of terrestrial magnetism in 
the south circampolar seas. It was <m tlia 29tii of S^tonber^ 
1839, that the 'Erebus' and 'Terror,' the same vessels which, on 
their return home, conveyed poor Franklin to his last resting- 
place in the opposite hemisphere, sailed from Chntharn. The 
officers of the expedition were enjoined to use every exertion to 
collect objects of natural history, and so actively did Joseph 
Hooker avail himself of the opportunities afforded by bis visits to 
the varions antarctic islands, in addidon to those in the vicinity 
of the Australian continent, that a grant of tlOOO was awarded 
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by tHe Govemment to aasiat in the deaoriplioa uid pnblicaftioii of 

las collected specimens. During threa crniaea in tbe Routh polar 
regions, the expeditl(jn \'i8it€d Lord Aockland and Campbell's 
Islands, Kei^elen's IjuiuI, Fuegiaand the Falkland Islau'ls, n^en 
battling with the pack-ice in a terrific surf, or amid blinding f^now- 
storms ; while important visits were made to Mew Zealand and 
Tasmania. Tbe botttiicftl results of this adventardtts rayage, 
worked ont by Dr. Hooker m a nuuiner quite unpreeedeoted for 
its pictnreeqne and pbiloBopbical detaO^ were pabliebed in six 
quarto volomes of dosely-printed peges^ illiiBtrated with 500 oo» 
loured plates. 

On the return of T>p. ITdokor to England, after an aT^'^oTire of 
mthcr more tltim tliree years, ho found his father installed ut Kew 
as Dirt'ctor of the lloyal Gardens. 'ITio describing of his plants, 
coupled with the arduous duty of collating his specimens with 
those collected by previoaa voyagers, preaerred in the herba* 
rittm of the British Mnseum, occnpied tbe pibu^pal share of his 
attention nntil 184r), wlu u he accepted the appointment of Bo« 
tanist to the Geological Surrey. His researdies in connection 
with the duties of this office were dircctfd more ospecially to the 
coal plants, and he contrilMitrd some valuable papers on the 8ub« 
ject to tho publications of that in^^titution. 

It is ptx)verbial that when a man of acioutific research lias once 
tasted the pleasnres of foreign discovery, his thirst fiir norelty is 
not easily satisfied. Dr. Hooker having aoqiiired a loiowledge of 
the botany of the temperato zones, now felt a desire to explore 
that of the tropics. In 1847 the adventures of Sir Jaraoe Brooke 
t'xcitcd a great deal of interest in Borneo, and the Government 
were .sanguine enough to think that the island mi«^ht be made an 
emporinm of British commerce. Coal was reported to exist at 
Labuau, and Dr. Hooker was invited by the Govemment to ex- 
amine and report upon the eapabilitfes of Borneo for cultivation. 
Being nnaeqnainted with East lodisn tropical productions, he ob» 
tained permission to qualify himself for the wwk by first visitiiig 
India. Partly at the expense of tho Office of Woods and Forests, 
but chiefly from his own and his fatlier's resources, he undertook 
an important botanical mission to the Sikkim and Nepal Hima- 
layas; his chief object bcinL,' to collect facts for a geographical 
distribution of plaut.s. He sent homo rich collections both of dried 
and living plants, amongst the latter of whioh must especially be 
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nitationed.a AiBgiilfiiietkt wnm of new Bhoclbdendroiu, wbich now 
form oonspiouoiu onuunents of our gardens end gveenbouaes. 

From drawings and ftpeoimeiia of thesOj tnuuinittod by him to 

Kntrlaiid, Sir William Hooker edited a superb folio Tolumej en- 
titled * Rhododendrons of the Sikkhn-Himalayn/ 

His Sikkiin expl<n*;itious were not unattended by ftdve?itnre ; 
for lifter lingering tor ^urae months amongst the mountains, iie 
was joined by Dr. Campbell, the political resident at Uitrjceling. 
Tog^er feliey crosBed the jealonsly-goarded frontier of Tibet, re- 
noiniQg two days on the forbidden gronnda north of the snowy 
range. On their return into Sikkim, the natiree of that country, 
with the short-sighted policy of semi-civilized peoplOf eeiaed and 
threw them into prison, thinking thus to extort a more favourable 
treaty from Dr. Campbell. For six weekH they were detained ; 
after which their return to Darjoeliug Was connived at, the natives 
being dismayed at the intelligence that an English force was ad- 
vancing to their rescue. 

Aooording to the origins! phn, Dr. Hooker fihoold now have 
proceeded to Borneo ; l)ut by this time that coontry bad become 
unpopular with the Government, and reports of the unhealthy 
state of its coa<?t hnvincr ex( ited some alarm, the Malayan survey 
WHM abandoned, and Dr. iiooker ohtaitietl leave to devote the 
additional time intended for that service to an expedition to the 
Khasia mountains, in oompany with Dr. Thomson, H.B.LC.S. 

Dr, Hooto returned to Bioghnd in 1851, and two years after" 
wards published a narrative of his expedition, under the title of 
* Himalayan Journals, or Notes of a Naturalist in Bengal, the 
Sikkim and Nejial Himalaya, the Khasia Mountains, etc.* 

In the hotanieal estahHshment at Kew, witli its niuseiitris, 

herbarium, and library, had so largely increased, that an appoint- 
ment was created for him under his &ther as Assistant-Dii cctor, 
and that admirably^mauaged institution has since that period liad 
the benefit of his ser\nces. Dr. Hooker is a Vice-President of the 
lioyal and Linnean Societies, and it is in the Tmnsuctions of these 
Societies, etipocially the latter, that his principal botanical papers 
have bet n pnblislied. lli'^ most important work is a new ' Uenera 
Plantaruni,' wniten in eonjunctiou with Mr. Bentham, on the plan 
of Eudlicher's famous work, of which the tirs't I'art appeared iu 
1862. He is also one of the authors engaged in the preparation 
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of a valuable series of the Florae of the British Coloiiies, now pob*' 
Usliing under the aothority of the GorerniDeiit. 

Dr. Hooker married, in 1851, the eldest daughter of the Rev. 
J. S. lienslow, the late Professor of Botany in the Uniyersiiy of 
Cambridge. 
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JOHN OBADIAH WESTWOOD, M.A^ F.L.S. 

JoHV Obaouh Wistwood was born at Sheffield^ on tlie 22xicl 
December, 1805. His father was an ingoDioas manafiictarer in 

that town, liavhiir bf^en onLnnnlly brout^bt npas nn on^ravpr, \vbicb 
profession he sul)st"([ueiitly cxtciidcd in v:iri<»uH directions, inrliidiiio; 
the embossing of wood, ivory (for wLitli kitter he obtained a pa- 
tent), paper, cardboard, etc., the manufacture of buhl-work, medal 
and coin engraving,* the making of piU-boxes from deal sbaving.s,t 
etc. Ab an artist lie used to boast that he was the first to dis- 
coTer the talents of Chantrey, the celebrated sculptor, then an ap- 
prentice to a carver and gilder in Sheffield, and that he first phiced 
a raodellinpr-stick and wax in bis hands. The arti«tir tabnits of 
the fatlier iutluouced the tnste of bin only hou, tlie ^iubject of this 
notice, whilst the scientihc cburucltjr of lua acliuol master, Mr, J. 
H. Abraham^ F.R.S.,^ of Sheffield, widely known aa an excellent 
lecturer and practitioner of experimental science, gave a scientific 

• The father cngraTcd many of the dies for the local tokens, which were in 
raeh extcnsiro circulation all over the kingdom at the bc^inuiiij^ of the pro- 
Wnt century, and the collection of which by anateura became a subsequent 
mania. The last token which lie i^stirrl was n vatiricnl oiit-. the obvrrso 
representing a collector of these coins seated at a table with a tigure ttaodiug 
behind him pladng a fool'«>«ap on fail bead, wfailit on the reretie were a coaple 
of donkeys, ridden by tweepB, with the inscription, " Aases running for half- 
pi^nr L .'* ^'cry A^w copies of tliia token were issued, but the ooUectors bought 
thcni up at very lugh prices. 

t This idea was bonowed from the Bstoh, bat Mr. Westwood tignifieantly 
embossed the word '* Faith " on the lids of his boxes, wliich had a vast sale, 
but which were subseqaentiy beaten out of the market by the cardboard 
boxes still in use. 

X Mr. Abraham was (be inventor of a anralt magaeUe inBlmment to pro- 
tect tho months of the SheiBeld working-cutlers from imbibing the steel 
tilings produced in grinding processes, which had proved detrimental to 
their Urea to a rery great oxt<>Dt. 
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direction to his mind, to which the gift of a small microscope, 
ever since in daily nsc, niatorially contributed. The latter part 
of his education was acquiri'd at the g-rntnmar school of Licbtield, 
to which city his; lainily had n inovf d in 1819, where the beaHtiful 
cathedral of St. Chad failed not to aliruct hib attention to the charius 
of religiouB architactore and art, whilst a small coUecticm of in- 
sects, formed by a relatiye at Demerara, on the rlTer Esaequiboj 
in British Chaana, and an aoqnaintance with Dr. Wright, of Lich- 
H(>ld, who possessed, amongst the remnants of the famous museum 
of Dr. Green, of that city, a fine ca»e of insects (sulxequently 
purchased in 1621 by Mr. Westwood), invited his attention to the 
examination of the peculiarities of the insect-world, for wh)ch he 
haa subsequently become renowned. 

Bnt stomer duties of life now arose, and on removing to Lon- 
don he was articled to a legal firm in the City^ in 1821, where he 
served the five years of his clerkship^ on the completion of whidi 
he was admitted a partner in the firm, and oontinned to practise 
as an attorney for several years; entoinolog"y, however, proved too 
8tron«f for special pleading and conveyancing, and be sliortly re- 
lin({uisli( d the legal profession and devoted himself entirely to hib 
favountu pursuit. 

For some time the ooUecti ng of Britbh insects of all orders formed 
the main subject of his pmrsuit, and, as he resided at Chelsea, Coomb 
Wood, Wimbledon Common, Battersea Fields (now covered with 
railroads), and the adjacent parts.formed tlie especial localities where 
ho employed his entomolot^-ieal net. From the first, however, his at- 
tention was directed to the economy and structure of insects, and 
he eagerly studied aud made copious ab.stniets frmn the works of 
Kirby, Spence, Leach, Rosel, De Geer, aud especially of the 
' fiigne Animal,' of which the first edition appeared in 1817. He 
has often remariced that the duuracters of scientific p«r8<ms seem 
especially to be influenced by the character of the works most in 
vogne at the time of their entrance on scientific pursuits ; for ex- 
ample, as occnm cl aljont the year 1810, the works of Murslmni 
and Haworth were recently j)uldished. These were almost exclu- 
sively confined to teuhmcul descri])tiwiis, whence arose a hchoul of 
descriptive entomologists, including Curtis, Leach, and Stephens. 
The last-named author never rose beyond the rank of a describer 
of species, whereas Curtis, from having deeply studied the ' Ge- 
nera Cmstaceorum et Insectorum ' of LatreiUe, as appears from 
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his recently-published biography (contribotcd by Mr. Westwood 
to fho ' Autiales ' of the Fraich Entotnologicol Bociety), added to 
his «per^ details a lora of generic foma which resulted in the 

puMication of his man;Dificcnt work on British ESntomology. 

Whilst resident at Chelsea ho formed the acquaintance of Mp. 
Haworth, whom he was in the 1niV)it of regarding- as his entomo- 
logical tutor, and who liberally fipened his cabim ts to the young 
entomologist, who was tlius enabled to delineate a great number 
of remarkable exotic genera of Tarious orders. To the celebrated 
work bj M acleay, ' Hone Entoroologic«B/ and the third and fomth 
volnnes of the 'Intrpdnetion to Entomology/ hj Kirby and Spenoe, 
Mr. Westwood was also greatly indebted for the direction which 
his mind more especially took in entomological science. 

Mr. Wcstwood's first ( titomological communication was pub- 
lislied in the ' (literary Gazette/ of 2ith March, 1827, announcing 
the c.'i])ture of two very remarkable species of Hymeuopterous in- 
sei-t:j, iur the first time in this eonntry. This was followed, in the 
same year, by a memoir on the family Staphylinidie, published in 
the 'Zoological Jonmat/ to which work, as well as to ^Loudon's 
Magazine of Natural Ilistory,' the ' Entomological Magazine/ 
the Transactions of the Linncan Society, the * Aiiiiak's ' of" the 
French Entoniologicnl Society, and the 'JVan'^aetii >ns of tlie En- 
tomological Society of London, Mr. Westwood contributed a very 
extensive scries of meniuirs on aliuoijt every branch of entomolo- 
gical seienoe. 

Having long perceiTed the want of a work of a character inter- 
mediate between such general treatises a.s Kirby and Spenoe's 
'Introduction to Entomology/ and works consisting mainly of 
descriptions of ppecios, Mr. Westwood planned a work u|)on t]ie fa- 
milies of insects, arranged systematicjilly, nnd under each family he 
proposed to arrange the vast mass of facts relative to their struc- 
turoj economy, transformationSj etc., dis])er8ed through the pub* 
licationa of scientific societies. This laborious task occnpted many 
years' research, and resulted in 'the publication of 'An Introduc- 
tion to the Modem Classification of Insects, founded on the Natural 
Habits and corresponding Organization of the diflen tit FHUiilics,' 
in t\vf> thick octavo volumes, in the years iH-'JO-^iO. The many 
liundit'd fiLnires of structural details illustrating this work were 
dniwn by the author. 

Mr. Westwood subsequently publidied an extensive series of 
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entoraolof^'cal articles in Partington's * EncycIopaBdia,' and a small 
entomolofiricnl Toxt-book ; nlso a work, in two v)>!unM'« octavo, 
containing descriptions and figures of new and romarkable exotic 
iuaec'ts, under the title of * Arcaua iiutomologica/ 1841-5, with 
Ikinetj-aix plates; a handsome quarto volume devoted to Indian 
insecta, entitled tlie * Cabinet of Oriental Entomology/ with forty* 
two plates, 1848 ; also a work, in three volumes quarto, on ' British 
Botterflios and Moths as well as the greater portion of the folio 
work on the ' Genera of Diurnal Lepidoptera/ oommenccd by the 
late Mr. Edward DouLlnlav. Of all tlioso works, except the two 
last-racntiotied, the nmiierous illustrations wore eiiiiiely executed 
by the auiliur, who also lent his assistance in drawing and disset.t- 
ing insects for the illustration of memoirs pubUshed by several 
of his entomological friends, A tolerably complete list of Mr. 
Westwood's entomological writings was published bj Dr. Hagen 
in the ' Bibliothcca Entomologies/ 1868, extending to 379 articles, 
and occupying sixteen pages. 

On the 1st May, 1827, Mr. Westwood was elected a Follow of 
the Tiinneau Society of Loudon, and shortly after the estabUsh- 
ment of the Entomological Society, ho accepted the honorary office 
of Secretary to the Society, of which ho performed the duties for 
fourteen years. In 1838 he became a Member of the Entomolo^ 
gical Society of Paris, and on the death of Humboldt in 1860 he 
was elected one of the four foreign Honorary Members of the 
same Society, ^fany other societies of natural history, at home, 
on the Continent, and in America, have aUo elected him an Hono- 
rary or f'orrcspondin'^ Member. 

On the oOth November, 1855, the Royal Gold Medal was awarded 
to him by the Royal Society, and on the Gth of May, 1858, the 
University of Oxford conferred on him the honorary degree of 
M.A. } at the latter period he had removed to Oxford, and. had 
nndertaken the keepership of &e large collections of natural his- 
tory (especially eutomolog\'), fine arts, and books, presented to 
the University by the late Kev. F. W. Hope ; and on the fonnda- 
tion by that gentleman of a |>rofc"-sorshi}) of /.imln^ry at Oxford, he 
he was ap])ointcd Professor ;iiid took uptheurdinary Master s degree. 

The taste for Christian archsBology inspired in the mind of Mr. 
Westwood during his residence at Lichfield, had not been allowed 
to lie dormant, and the fine English works of Stmtt, Dibdin, 
Shaw, and Astle, Mid the foreign ones of D'Agincourt^ Willemin, 
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Ba Somm^rard, and Langlois, gave it a direction towards the 
atndy of illutninated manuscripts, whilst tlie intruductiou of chro« 
Tnolitlio;»Taphy oflered facilities for the publication of works on 
that subject not preNnouslj cxistinG'. The works of Dibdiu and 
Strutt had. it is true, been coiitinid to the representation of the 
more artistic portion of those precious relics c»f bygone days, whilst 
Ai^e had oenfined hk work to their palsBographic eharactw. The 
.noble works of Count Bastard and SyWestre'^ proved, however, 
how attractive the union of these two portions of the subject 
might be made, and this led to the publication, by Mr. West wood, 
in the years 1 8 t'J-lH t-'), of tlie * Pnliuograpliiu Sacra Pictoria ; 
beinu^ a series of illnstnitioiis of the Ancient V ersions of the Itiblo, 
copied from illiiTjiiiiiiied nuiuuscripts executed between the fourth 
and sixtct iitli centuries.' lu this work, consisting of fifty quarto 
plates, printed in gold and colours, the author endeavoured to 
show that in all ages versions of the Scripture have been made 
in tlie nu>ther-tonguo of almost every nation ; and also, in a more 
especial manner than had been previously done, to exhibit the disi- 
titu tioiis of the very remarkable styles of Anglo-Saxon and Irish 
art; with this view not fewer than twenty p5atcs were devoted 
to our early nianuscHjits, aniiin.rvt whicli, for the iirat time, the 
maguiticent ' Book of Kells,^ of IVinity College, Dublin — the most 
elaborate manuscript ever executed in these islands — was brought 
before the notice of the public. The whole of the drawings and 
plates of this work were execated by the author. 

This work was followed in 181() by the 'Illuminated Illus- 
trations of the Bible, copied from Select MSS. of the Middle Ages/ 
publislied in stnall (|uarto, and comprising forty plates, illustrating 
subjects of liibliral history. 

Since the publication of these works Mr. Westwood has con- 
tinued, his investigations of the artistic peculiarities of Anglo- 
Saxon and Irish Manuscripts preserved in all the principal libraries 
of England and the Continent, the results of which will be shortly 
given to the )inl)]ic in a work now in the press, entitled * The 
Miniatures and Ornaments of An<rlo-Saxou and Irish Mannscripts,' 
illustrated in tirty ])lat('s, imperial folio size. 

The remarkable and interesting analogy existing belvvein 

• Of the * P.i!<' i^T.ipIiic univorst'lit' ' of Sylvcstrf , rilittd by Chainpoliion, 
Mr. Wcalwuoil'a Imiislation of tho entire t'.\t wu.s publis'.icd in ItiaU, nitU 
adililioDal notes by Sir F. Madden, by Mr. II. Boha. 

VOL. 11. q 
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these early manoBcnpts and tho nnmeront scnlpinred stone 
pillars found in many parts of onr islands, to which fclie name of 
Runic Crosses has, in many instances, hcvn misapplied, early 
attracted tlie notice of Mr. Westwood, and led to his undertaking 

many jonrnpys nnd pedestrian exenr?*ioTis in search of such stone 
uiomnnctit s, rspeciully in various parts of Wales, where he has 
been rewarded by the discovery of a consideraldi* numl)er of 
Bomano^British and early Ohristian memorials^ previously unpub- 
lishod, of which he has, from time to time, giren notices, with 
figares in the pages of the 'Archnologia Csmbrcnsis.' His ex- 
tensive CDlIection of rubbings and dniwing^ of this class ofmonn- 
ments contain a considerable number of still unpublished remains. 

The value of rumtlirr intorcstiiH_r source of illustrations of early 
Christian art, wliicli liad l»i'eu previously t»Te;»tly luijrK'fted, was 
early appreciated by Mr. \\ cstwood. Tlie carved ivory diptychs, 
triptychs, and other dmilar works, which had been in nse as 
objects of devotion iVom an early period, bat which, except in 
the great work of Gorius, had received but little attention from 
archaeolofipsts, supplied an important link in art, scarcely any 
stone sculptures executed fmm tlic fifth to the fifteenth century 
bt'inrr in exi?*te!iPe abroad, ^^•llilsT tliesf small objects (from the 
ttlinofit indetitruchble mnterial of which (liry are couijioscd, nnd its 
comparatively slight vahie, the workmanship alone ren»lering it of 
importance) had been in nse during the whole of the Middle Ago 
period. These objects likewise afford great facilities to the copyist, 
since casts in plaster of Fan's may easily be made from them, 
which, treated with stearine^ so closely resemble the original ivory 
carvinrr>* ns to deceive an <»r<1inary observer. Of sirIi casts Mr. 
Westwood now possesses more tliaii a tliou^aad uxauiples, rangiug' 
from the period of the Assyrian monarchy to the end of the 
seventeenth century. Various memoirs ou the sixbject of these 
ivories have, from time to time, been published by Kr. Westwood 
in the 'Literary Gazette/ 'Gentleman's Magazine,' and the 'Stereo- 
scopic Mf^fsaine/ 

Numerous other memoirs on airlneoloo^cal subjects have been 
contriltuted l)y Afr. \\\'stwo(Kl to the STournal of the Archieolo- 
gical Institute/ the ' Archiuologia Cumbreusis,' etc 
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Tbekb are fev persons vho have more emkcnitly distin^isbed 

thomselvcs iu promoting tho revival of the glorious nrchitedture 
of the middle ages in this country than the subject of oiuf pre- 
Hent rnomoir. The zeal of Afr. ITopc in olicitiiifr improved desipr'is 
for tlu' ( riH'tiuu and decoration of c liurclios has been exhibited iu 
several splendid examples of ecclcsiological taste, while he has oc-, 
cupied himself with spirit and public advantage for Bome years 
past, both in politics and literature. 

Alexander James Beresford Bcresford-Hope, bom January 25ihy 
1820, is the youngest son of the late Thomas Hnpc, Esq., of 
Dec})deno, iu;ar Dorking, StuToy, author of ' Anaatasius,' by 
Louisn, youngest dan<rh(er of William De La ]\)er lieresford, Areh- 
bisho]) (if Tunm ami I'aion Decies, son of the first Earl of Tyrone, 
who re-iuarried Ma,r;ihal Beresford. Uia father belonged to tho 
renowned banking-house of the same name of Amsterdam^ having 
returned to this country daring the time of the French Revo- 
lution. Mr. Beresford- 1 Tope was educated at Harrow, where he 
gjiined a scholarship and several jjrizes. From Harrow ho wt jit, 
in I8:i7, to Trinity CollfL-^.', ('ainlii i.lirp, where, in 18 U and l8l 
ho took his dei/recs uf li.A. and M.A., lia\ iiiL"" Lr niii il the Kjitflish 
and Latin Declamation pri/.es in College and the Alendjers' priiio 
for tho Latin essay in the University. 

Mr. Hope's political career b(>gun at an early age. He was 
elected Member for Maidstone in 181 1 and again in 1847, the 
latter time without a contest, and he sat continuously for that 
borough until 1852. Again he sat for Maidstone from 1857 to 
1H50. Ill 1H50, ^fr. llojio ■■•tood for the I'^Tiiversity of Cambridge, 
but, at tlie mil-'lt-i !■ ii <>{' .--everal lernliuLr iViriKls, Ii(> retired, on 
a private retercnce, rather than a pull in lavuur of Mr, Sehvyu, 
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who came in spparenUy witkont opposition. In 1862 he contested 

Stokc-upou-Trcnt, but was not successful. Mr. Hope entered 
public life aa a Consi rvative, and oppoBod the Repeal of the Corn 
TjnvvM. }To flid this, however, not so iiuu li from a foclinff of op- 
jKi^itipTi tu Free Trado, tis frinn a lu'licf that Sir Hobeil i*eel ought 
prfviuu^ly to have ajtpealed to the cuiaitry. He was much dis- 
eatisfied with the conduct of all parties at that time, and has since 
professed himself a liberal Couserrative. One of the most im« 
portant votes given by Mr. Hope during his parliamentaiy career 
Was against the Ecelesia.stical Titles Bill^ aud he was one of the 
ninety-nine who voted airainst the Conspiracy for Murder Bill, 
whicli, it may be remembered, arose out of the Orsini a&ir in 
Paris. 

Mr. Hope has taken a warm interest in Church questions, 
always expressing himself a decided, though not extreme High 
Churchman. As such he has taken an active part in many Church 
societies. In cooperation with his friend the Rev. E. Coleridge^ 
he was largely instrumental in that g-reat and useful work of con- 
verting the remains of St. Augustine's Abbey, Canterbury, into a 
^fisfionnry Collo«re for miTiistcrs of the Church of England. It 
WHS opened by Archbisliop kSuuiner, under the tuli- of St. An^'-us- 
tine's College, on the 2yth of Jiuie, 1848. Mr. Hope has devulcd 
much attention to art, especially archiu>cturc, and is well known 
as a leader of the Gothic Sdiool. He is IVesident of the £ccle> 
Biological Society, for the study and advancement of ecclesiastical 
art J and he in also President of the Architectural Mu.seuin, an 
institution specially intended for the improved artistic education 
of the art-workman, whose cau*o ho plrM<ktl ])pfore the l^oyal Aca- 
demy Commission. Among arcliitt c tuial work?? of n hiirh order 
in the erection and decoration of which .Mr. Hope ha.s lakca » 
conspicuous interest, we may mention, in addition to St. Augus- 
tine's College, Canterbury, the beautiful church of All Saints, 
Margaret Street, Cavendish Square, London, of which Mr. Butter- 
field was the architect, and in which there are some fine fresco 
paintings by the late Mr. Dyce, R.A., and other artists. One 
fif tlio choicest cxaiiiplcs of Mr, Hope's taste in ecclcsiulnrri. 
cal niaticrs may he seen in tlie church of Kiuldown, near his 
seat of Bedgebury, Kent. In 18-12 he tilled the windows of tliis 
edifice with painted glass from the late King of Bavaria's mauu- 
factoiy at Munich. It was the first seen in this country, and the 
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re-fittiug of the chorcli was ably carried out by Mr. Carpenter, an 
architect of great promise, since deceased. 

As an author, Mr. Hope is chiefly known by his 'English Catho- 

draU of the Nineteonth Contury,' published by Murray, iu 18G0. 
Tlio work embodies an ideal de^^cription of a catliodral, viewed 
both as a building and as an institution for tho service of the 
Church of Knirlnnd, and it is pnf forth as ir]irt -i'iitiii>,^ tin- type of 
what the author thinks it ou<^hl to be. Mr. Hope has also pub- 
lished several pamphlets, lectures, papers, and addresses, some poli- 
tical, others delivered before literary and scientific societies, chiefly 
on art questions. Among his anonvmous contributions to litera- 
ture may be inentiont tl articles in the ^Saturday Review,' wiiich 
journal lie mainly hcl^xd to establish, tlie 'Quarterly Keview,' 
the * Chri.stian Hi'iiicmhrancer,' and other similar periodicals, and 
ho is the repnicd author of a series of letters on tho subject of 
the Papal aggression and of church (questions in general, which 
appeared in the 'Morning Chronicle,' firom 1850 to 1854, and 
were published subsequently in a collected form, under the title 
of 'Letters on Ghnrch Matttrs, by D. C. L.' Mr. Hope has 
taken a warm interest iu the American disruption, and has pub- 
lished acvend lectures on the subject of this unhappy strife. He 
was one of the iirst public men in this country t<> ih clare openly 
for tlie South, and ii* Chairmaa of the Southern lnde[)endence As- 
Bociation of London. We may also mentkm bore, while recurring 
to Mr. Hope's political career, that he was Chairman of the Asso- 
ciation which carried the Repeal of the Hop Duties. 

The direction of Mr. Hope's taste and pursuits in the cultiva- 
tion of ecclesiologic al art and antiquities may be gathered, in addi- 
tion to tlie fnrri^oiii^r remarks, from the circumstance' of his being 
a Fellow of the .Society of Anti<jU!»ries, and llonoiai v Fellow of 
the Institute of British Architects. He possesses a line collection 
of old books and pictures, and some curious articles of mediteval 
and Renaissance date, among which may be mentioned a valuable 
sardonyx jewelled and enamelled ewer, attributed to Cellini, for- 
merly in the posses.'^ion of the French Crown, now exhibited in the 
Museum of South Kmsington. 

On tlic d -aih of ins relative and stepfather, Ma)sli;v1 Horos- 
ford, iu It'-'yi, the title having become extinct, Mr. liupe prelixud 
thtt name of Boresford to his own by royal licencj, iu memory of 
the deceased Viscount and of his mother, and inherited the pro- 
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potties of Bedgetiuiy Fkrk, Kent, and Beresford Hall, Stafford- 
shire. Tkda latter seat, belonging onginally to tbe Bereaford 
family, passed, in tbe seventeenth ceuturv, into tbe possession of 

the renownctl poet and angler Charles Cotton. Here Cotton 
and his friend Iz«iak Walton fished, ami Iicto many of tlio f=cpne<' 
desrnhed in their 'Comploto Angler* were derived. The property 
WHS repurchased by Lord Beresford in 1824. Mr. Hope married, 
in 18t2 I«ady Mildred Gascoynt-CLtil, eldest <laugliter of the 
Marquis of Salisbury, and bas living eight daughters and two 
sons. 
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Matthew Fontaine Maury, fourth son of Richard Manry, a 
farmer in Virginia, was born on tho \ Mh of January, 1806, in 
SpoiL-^ylvtania County, — a county uiemorablo henceforth in Aim - 
rican history as tho scene of" Stonewall " Jackson's dashing liauk 
attack on Hooker st Cbanoellorsville, when the Southern hero 
fell in the moment of victory ; and also as the battle-gronnd of 
some of the fiercest contests known to modern times between the 
Confederate and Federal (Tcnerals, Lee and Grant. 

In 1810^ 3(fr-. Kichard Maury cm ijjfrated to Tennessee, settling 
near Fiaiiklin, a village in Williamson County, about eighteen 
miles south of Nashville. It was here, uuiid the noble forests of 
tliis fine State, at a time when tho ludiau and the bear disputed 
the adyance of ciTiliaation, that the subject of our memoir |W8sed 
his early yonth. The habits of frontier life, developing a percep- 
tion naturally keen, soon laid the fonndation of that accuracy ot 
observation which has ever been one of his distinguishing charac* 
teristics. The starry firmament on a rU :ir ni-^ht, and the mossy 
side of the forest oak in darkness ot- siniwilnft, serving as the 
only guide tlurough the tra<'klcss vsxa.d.^, iinlicate the kind of 
training to which the physical geographer of the sea has been 
often heard to ascribe much of his success in the wide and intri* 
eate fields of his subsequent researches. 

Afier acquiring such rudimentnry knf>wledge ns the schools of 
his adopted State were at th;it iiinc r ipable of imparting, Maury 
was sent, in his sixteenth 3'ear. to rlir I laryioth Acndeujy. Here his 
powers of application and t])irsi lor knowledge tit cnme so con- 
spicuous, that the Rev. James U. Otey — suLsequenily Bishop of 
ToDuesseo, but at that time Head Master of the Academy — con* 

vor.. II. B 
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ceiled an attochmcnt for him, which gradually ripened into close 
and lasting friendship. 

In the year 1825 he K-ft the AcaJetny ami entered the United 
States' Xavy ; and, as at tliat time the sehoolmnster was not afloat, 
a younjPT niiflshipman loft to his own resoureos was not long' in dis- 
covering tliat study in thu cotkpit of a man-ol'-wiir was far more 
difficult than in the wilds of Tennessee. Indomitable persever- 
ance, however, carried young Maurj', as it has carried many other 
men, young and old, through the greatest difficnlties. Anecdotes 
are related by his contemporaries of the strenuous and suocessfnl 
efforts lie made to perfect himself in the theory as well as the 
practice of his profession, such as working out problems of spheri- 
cal triir'^nomctry with diagrams rhnlkcd on thr round shot tTi tlio 
»juartej*-deck raci\s, and plnfcd s<t iliat he nii'jlit see iIk jh wliilo 
pacing the deck in the quiet moments of his watch. But periiaps 
the greatest force of character was shown in the method he 
adopted to acquire the knowledge of navigation. Having ])rO' 
cured an old Spanish book on the subject, he set to work, and, 
by the aid of a dictionary "killed," to use his own fxpiossion, 
*'two birds with one stone," — learning a science antl a language 
at tlie same time. Yet, notwithstanding his sttulious lial»its. 
Midshipman ^^^nry had the reputation of being a mo-t atti iilivu 
ulHcer to the minutest detail of duty, and the general estimation 
in which he was held ap{>ears from the fact of his being constantly 
selected for any particular service out of the ordinaxy routine, 
and especially for the rating of the chronometer, — an instrument 
at that time just coming into use in the American navy, conduct- 
ing harbour snrv^s, the coUecting of commercial and other sta- 
tistics, etc. 

In the United States' frigsito ' Brandywine,' during the autumn 
of 1825, the young sailor visited Cowes, iu the Isle of Wight. 
Here ho made a grand addition to his slender library in the pur- 
chase of a ' Norie's Epitome of Navigation.' But the outlay all 
but exhausted hts funds, for the pay of an American midshipman 
at that period amounted only to £3. 8.<». b/. per month, out of 
whicli Maury allotted tl. 17 s. a month to one of liis sisters. The 
remaining i1 ■ 11 1 after dischar<^ing his mess-bill and wnssliinrr. 
bill, replenisliing his wardrobe, and me(>ling sundry other neces- 
sary expenses, left so fractional an overplus, that our young 
officer was unable to visit I'uy places of interest during the stay 
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of the frigate in Englisli water. In 1826 tbe ' Brandjwine ' re- 
turned to New York after a cruise round the Mediterranean, and, 

having been refitted for three years' service, sailt il for tlie Pacific 
as the Hag-ship of the8<|uadron on tliat station. From tlie 'Brandy- 
wine' Mr. Maury was transferrer! i<> the ' Vinrcnuea' sloop^of- 
war, then engaged un a voyage of cireuama\ ii^at ion. 

The change from the close and crowded steerage of the frigate 
to the comparatively well-ventilated and roomy mess of the ' Vin- 
ceunea/ proved a great gain to Mr. Maury, and enabled hitn to 
make rapid strides in knowledge. During bis sorvtoe in this ship 
ho nearly completed a set of lunar taMcs, but, on his retum home, 
found, to his mortification, that the idea had been anticipated; 
and the tables were conserjnently useless. 

The ' \'iiicenne8* was ])ai(l uff in 18^0, and Mr. Maury was at 
once otfered the appointment of Master in another ves.sel. Ho 
however preferred remaiuing at home nntil that great ordeal to 
a y ung sea-officer, his examinations, had been passed, — ^it is need- 
less to say, in his case, successfhlly and creditably* 

Mr. Maury's next appointment, 1831, was as Master to another 
doop of war, the 'Falmouth,' ordered to the Pacific station. It 
was while performin»^ the first section of this voyage, viz. to Rio 
Jaueii".*, that he conceiveil lli*' idi-a of his celebraTccl wind and 
current ciiai ts. He was iiaturaiiy anxious, iu this his txvai great 
responsibility as a navigator, to make a quick passage, and before 
leaving New York, had tried in eveiy direction to obtain authentic 
information as to the best route to be taken,-^the winds and car* 
rents to be encountered by the way, etc.; but it was soon pain- 
fully evident to him, that no such information was to be found in 
the nautical wi)rks of the day. ITe determined to supjilv thi; want, 
and |)io[inv;('d to tlu' eliurt agouts to coustnict u chart, bhowing 
thu daily nature of the weather, clearly marked ou the routes to 
the principal ports of tho W<H4d. 

In the * Falmouth ' he had a cabin to himself; and, in addition 
to his own scantv stock of literature, there happened to be a large 
store <»f books on board, the property of a wealthier messmate. 
Mr. Maury, forgetting the jiroverb, ** When fortune fills yoin* sail 
with more than a propitious f*n\Q take half your canvas in," in- 
dulgt.'d so freely in the j»cni-.tl of Sir Walter Scott's nr>vels (a 
style ol ri'adnig «piile uew to him) as to find it diUicull indeed lu 
ruturu tu tho h»rd dry studies of his profession. 
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On this voyage his attention was directed to the cnrioas pheno^ 

nienoii of the low barometer off Cape Horn, and upon this subject 
ho wrote his first contribution to science ; the piiper wiis published 
in the 'American Journal of Science.' SubscMjuently, from the 
countless observations sent to him, much ndflitioual light was 
thrown upon ilic ijubjoet, provin<? that the menu height ol tlio 
barometer, iust^ad of being nearly 30 00, is in these hvtitudes 
ess than 20*00, — or, in other words, showing that there is not 
so much atmosphere, by about one'tenth, within the Antarctic as 
within the Arctic Circle. With this clue, and from his own ])er- 
sonal observations on tho nature of atmospheric changes in the 
Antarctic rei,'ions, Mr. >TMury was able theorize on the ])liysi- 
cal geotrrapliy f>f thnt part of the world, aiul his predictions h;ivt: 
been anijily verified by exploring expeditious, since sent to those 
regions. 

During the cmiso of the ' Falmouth,' Mr. Mauiy devoted his 
leisure time to preparing for the press a work on navigation, 
which, on his return, was published in Philadelphia, under tho 
title of * Maury's Navigation;' and, in spito of tho jukes levelled 

by tho old commodon"^ and naval officials of tli.it ilny, nijninst a 
passed midshipman writing a book, it speedily c.niu' into tavour- 
able notice ; and, upon the founding of the Naval {School at Anna- 
polis, it w;is made ilu* text-book for the Navy. 

From the 'Falmouth' he was transferred to the sdiooncr 
' Dolphin,' and did the duty of First Lieutenant for some time. He 
thvu joined tlu- rritraic ' P< tomac,' returning in that ship to the 
United States, in 1834. When paid off at Boston, he found him- 
self free to visit hh uativo Staff. During his stay there ho whs 
married to Miss Anne ilermlun, his present wifo, to wlumi he liail 
been engaged nine years, — his pay at that tiuir, as passed mid- 
t>hipman, amounting to merely 18. 5*. ^^d. j)er month, 

Soon after his marriage, the Amerioan exploring expedition was 
fitted out, and Mr. Maury was selected for tho appointment of 
astronomer, and also offered that of hydrographor. After many 
delays— chiefly owing to the inability of the (iovernnu'ut to find 
a c.'iptain fitti d for such a service, LifMjtenrmt Wilki.^ (since of 
''front' IK it I nieiy) was appointed to command ihe expeditirm, on 
the giouuU ut' his having made a chart of CJeorge's Shoal ; but, as 
soon as this became known, Mr. Mauiy requested to be placed on 
furlough, which was granted, and the expedition sailed without 
him. 
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lu 18->7 Mr. Maury, iiftcr twelve ycura' service, received liis 
well-merited promotion to the rank of Xiieatensnt. 

Dorin^ this leisnre from professional pursoits, lAeutenant 

Muury wa.s not idle, but directed his attention to the improving^ 
and reforHiin*^ the navy. Under the quaint title of ' Scraps from 
the TiHrkv Bag',' he wrote a series nf articles nn thi> ^;itlij(H't, firirini*' 
especially tlio cst.'ililishnjent of a naval sclionl, ami iliv bri'akiuL? 
up of the ertete JJuurd of Navy Comuiis^ioners, the pres.surc of 
which upon the inaritimo resources of the nation was then pre- 
cisely the same as that now experienced from the Board of Admi- 
ralty in this countiy. He [woposed to snhstitute for it the bureau 
system, with individual accountability on the part of the chief of 
each bureau, instead of a joint responsibility with DO one to blame, 
a.s with the members cf a iMianl. }] ' n!*5n proposed other improve- 
ments, such a.s the const rui i !■ .11 of certain railways and canals, 
coast-harbour defences, the aduptitm in America of the ware- 
housing system of England, and the establishment of s dockyard 
on the Missi>>ipj)i, etc., all of which were adopted by the Govern- 
meat or people, and approved by Congress. The lead he thus 
took in dl measures calculated to develope the rcsouroes of his 
country, to increase its strength, or to benefit its commerce, at- 
tracted the favourable attention of his countrymen, aud gave his 
opinions weight and iiiliueuco with them. 

In he had the misfortune to break his right leg at the 

knee-joint, which compelled him to use crutches for several years, 
and made him a cripple for life, de^royitig all his cherished naval 
aspirations. After his recovery he g^vo himself up to literary 
pursuits, and hrst became the editor of the ' Southern Literary 
Messenger,' tho leadinir journal in the South, ajid the only one of 
its kind wluch luis lived through a geueration ; it is still published 
ut Kichmond. 

lu 1842 Ldentenant Kaury accepted the appointment of Super- 
inteudcut of the Deput for Charts and Instruments at Washing- 
tun, which in due course, under his managemwt, expanded into 

th(> National Observatory and Ilydrograpliical Department of tho 
Uniteil States; and here also tho oj)j)ortunity oHered of carrying 
out the cheri'lied id'-as of 1 s:' 1 , cnnrerTiini^ the rf>n^tnictton of 
charts to shuw ihe winds and currents actually encouiiiered by 
navigators. Lieutenant Maury's tirst work was to examine tho 
official logbooks, which had been hidden in tho cellars of the 
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department since the establisliinent of the American Navy. After 
much labour a quantity of valuablo data was extracted, and in spite 
of many dmwbadcs, the first chart of the series was produced, — 
it related to tlie voyage between the United States and Rio do 
Janeiro, — but projudico was strong against its me, and the fear 
that, by dejtai tiiii^ t'rorn the rojrnlar track, the iuhuruuce wunld be 
lost in case of disaster, caused st*me time to elapse before aiiy cap- 
tain could be induced to look at the " new-fanglod" plans. At 
length Captain Jackson, commanding the ' W. H. D. G.Wright/ 
of Baltimore, consented to make the (rial, and he made the voyage 
ont and home in the time often taken by old traders on the out- 
ward passage alone. 

" Nothing succeeds like sncccss/* and after tliis there was no 
lack of applicants for the new chart. Its autlior then drew up 
the form for a log containing columns for the j)uiuts most useful 
in aiding his investigations, and he invited all American masters 
of foreign-going ships to co-operate with him in accumulating 
data; and to all itho acceded to his wishes presents of charts aa 
they were produced were made. Thus a h L,n n of ships were soon 
converted into floating observatories, and their officers into zea- 
lous co-operators, by whose means an immense mass of infonna- 
tion was speedily collected. 

Every day the bonetit of the new order of things became more 
and more apparent ; and, as soon as his system was firmly esta- 
bUshed, Lieutenant Maury obtained the consent of his Government 
to invite the co-operation of the maritime European Powers in the 
establishment of a general system of meteorological research, and 
to offer, without charge for their public vessels, sets of the charts 
and S!iiliiiL'-diri ctions, and, at the same time, to place at their 
tlis])(isal ^alijO without chaT^'c) as many copies of the publication 
as tliey chose to demand for distribution in the merchant marine, 
on the sole condition that the merchant-captains receiving them 
should keep a journal in the prescribed form, and forward it to 
Washington, or to Admiral Fitzroy's office in Lond<m, properly 
filled up, at the close of each voyage. Th(; benefits of this great 
work were thus thrown open to the wliolo world. 

To rrJve some idea of tlie cost of this midcitakin'jf, it may bo 
meiitiuiied that the outlay *.»u aeeonnt i.t" pajier and printing for 
a single sot of Maurj's " Wiml and Current Charts," and the 
Sailing Directions whidi accompany them, amounted to as much 
as4S40s£8. 
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To farliher tiie thorough carrying out of his ideas, and to divest 
the plan of even the semblance of ex<dnsivenesSf Lieutenant 
Manry originated the idea of a conference on the part of all 
nations to settle the fi rtn of journal, propose improvements, make 
sng^pfcstions, nnd otherwise iidvntice tho great object in view. 
This led to the Maritime Conferenee held at Brussels in 1853. 
At this reunion of nftutical science Knirlftud, France, Kussia, Por- 
tugal, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, ^ovway, and Sweden were 
represented, England, Holland, and Bnwia immediately agreed 
to establish offices to eo-operate in lientenant Mauiy's system of 
research, and their example was soon followed more or less efesely 
by France, Spain, Portugal, Denmai-k, Sweden, and Prussia. 
Hence the establishment in London of the Meteorological De- 
part in en t of the Board of Trade, over which Adniiral Fitzroy 
now presides. 

Although not yet extended " from the sea to the laud, so as 
to make the syst«m vaoiwexsal" according to the original idea of 
its fonnder, many important and interesting discoveries have re- 
snlted from the system of research thus instituted, partial as it 
is ; indeed, the gi*eat philosopher Von Humboldt declared that 
Lieutenant Maury deserved the credit of having founded a new de- 
partment nf hnrnnn knowlcdpr', nnd which that Nentor of science 
himself named lUc I'li'jsir.il t i, ,ujr.i j.]nj of ihe S'--; ," and, in a 
work with that title, Lieuteuunt Muury laid before the world some 
of the most interesting results of his researches. 

The new theory of the circulation of both sea and air is peca<* 
liarly valuable and concltisive. The author divides the currents 
into two classes, the occasional and the constant; the former aro 
caused by the winds and other transient iiirencies ; the latter (as 
the Gulf-stream) are duo to porpefually i rc ui riii.: natural causes, 
such as the alternations of heut and cold, cliaiigos in the degree 
of saltuess in sea-water, which continually varies in density, and 
thereby producing constant change of specific gravity. For ex- 
ample, the waters of the Gulf of Mexico aro proved to be both 
warmer and Salter than those fi .rther north into which the Gulf- 
stream flows, and from which there issues a return current bear- 
ing the cold water of th(^ Arctic Ocean into tropical seas, there 
to be heated and drawn into the (i>ilf-stream in the constant 
round of oceanic ciirulatiuu. It is to the diHerenre of specific 
gravity, resulting lie ui tiie action of evaporation autl precipitation 
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Upon the water of the Gulf of Mexico and of the Arctic Ocean, 
that tlie pcr])ot(ial flow of the Gulf-Btream is mainly dne. 

ITiat " river in the ocean " is In a state of unstable equihbrium. 

Ill the forrc of it'; cnm'nt we belK)lil tlio cenpoless effort of tlie 
Foa to restore the i'<iuililirinm of repose to its wattTs, while iiatuic 
is as rensolpHHly engaged in diHturbing it. Bui it it; qnite impos- 
sibk', m tiiu narrow space of a biographical sketch, to give more 
than a veiy faint idea of the magnitude and ralne of Lieutenant 
Maury's scientific deductions. ' The Physical Geography of the 
Sea' must be read ; it contains a summary of the greatest number 
of f u ts rehiting to the physics of the oceati evc;r brought togethttP. 

lVrhn{)S the most roninrkable result of these observations was 
tin* proving to Hetnoiistratiou that the mouths of tlio Amazon ami 
Mississippi are at the same place, at least for all praciical jjur- 
poses of commerce, as fui* as sailing ships are concerned. Tiiey 
KTQ not where those rivers enter the sea, but they are in and off 
the Straits of Florida ; for the fact is now established, that in 
conscqaenoe of the winds and currents which beset vessels under 
canvas as they come out of the Amason^ the best route for all, 
whether bound for Europe or for any port beyond oitlier of the 
stormy Cnpos, h!uds off to the northward and westward, and 
papists ihruiigh those latitudes where the waters of the Mississippi, 
coming out of the Gulf of Mexico, mingle with the waters of the 
Atlantic,-— thence the route for all vessels from either river is the 
same. This fact completely captivated the imagination of Lieu' 
tenant Maury, for it placed the two great rivers in close physical 
and commercial i-elations. He at once made liis views public in 
n series of li-ttors cnlltMl tlic "liici Pa]iers," the object of which 
was to call attention to the vast resources wliieh lie dormant in 
the Valley of the Amazon. He succerded beyojid his most san- 
guine hopes ; his papers were translated and distributed far and 
wide ; and his influence induced the Government of the United 
States to send exploring expeditions both to the La Plata oountty 
and to that of tho Amazon, and thus to make known, in an au- 
thentic form, tho vast wealth that awaits the presence of civiliza- 
tion in those eomitries. The survey of the T^a Plata was under- 
tnken by Cninniaiuler I^apre, and tiiat of the Amazon and its 
tiibutaries by LieuituarUs Herndon and Gibbon ; and the results 
amply vcrilied Lieutenant ^Maury's theories, and moreover so 
moved Bnusil and other South American States, that more liberal 
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laws as regards emigratioDj etc. soon fuliowcd. Eegalar steAmcrs 
are now nmning ou the Amtaum, and regular packets connect 
its mouth with the world at large. Thus the domains of commerce 
were increased, and one of his great objects in life accomplished. 

Irrespective of the scientific and moral interest attached to his 
labour?, the lioiifTits nrisiucr to ronimf-rro and itavigution, in a 
mere uioui'v pniiit of view^ have proved to be wouderful, and even 
now can hardly bo estimated. When the researches were com- 
menced, the average passage to the Athmtic Kqnator was 41 
dajs ; hj neing Maury's charts and directions the voyage is short- 
ened 10 days. Again, from England to California it was then 180 
days, it is now 128. From England to Australia it was 1 27 dajSj and 
the return voyage was even of greater length ; but by the new route, 
^om^ hy Cape of Good Hope and retiirnirinr by Capo Horn, the 
navigator may depend upon good breexe^ :uit1 fair winds, from the 
time of his crosisiug the Atlantic Equator to his return tu the same 
place , thas saving at least 50 days in the round voyage hetween 
Anstralia and the motiier-countiy, and this without the smallest 
outlay on the part of the ship or of her Majesty's Exchetpier. 

The saving in money to commerce and navigation has been 
great. A ralcnhitiou has been made, showincr, by the time saved 
in shortening the voyage between thf jn iucij)al i)nrts of the two 
hemispheres, what commerce and navigation have, by Captnin 
Maury's labours, gained iu money alone. The sum is large, and 
the lion's share of it has fallen to this country. 

It was remarked a few years ago before the British Association 
by the late Dr. Ibiist, tliat in India it was estimated that charts 
and saihng directions for the eastern seas, such as Captain Maury 
had at that time prepared only for the Atlantic Ocean, would 
produce a saving to Ib-itish comtnerce of from a quarter to » half 
million sterling annually. The fultilment of that prophecy would 
have been a remarkable result for scientific research in any field, 
but let us see what has been the actual result^ for his researches 
have sinee been carried not only into the eastern seas, but into 
all others. 

We have already (pioted the saving of time between England 
and various parts of the world gained by these resonrr}ir«« ; lot ug 
estimate th(» c.iniihtrcial value of that time, for "time is niuniy." 
Freights \ ury according to times and places, but as an average for 
all voyages by sailing shi{)s it may bc assumed to be about a ahil« 
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ling per ton per day | to Bome portB it is more, to some less ; bot 
as a mean for all voyag«a a shilling per ton per day is not found 

Ont of tLe way. According to this average, freights from liiver- 
pool woidd he to Ri" de Janeiro £2. lOx., to Australia £6. This 
includes- d<>lays in jiort , loading and TinloacliiiL', profits, etc. ; f^o 
that the actnal cost of iiKiviiit; n tun of iuercbunili?>e under canvas 
at sea may be taken as noi less than 6d, per day. Jliis would 
make tlie saving by a vessel of 1000 tons tbat takes the new in- 
stead of ike old route to— 

Rio de Janeiro £250 tke voyage. 

India or China 250 „ 

California 1260 „ 

Australia and back . , , . Ti50 ,, 
Now, if we could find out the numlier of sailing vessels of 
1000 tons each which are annually required for this trade under 
canvas between England and other psxts of the world, tke multi- 
plioation of these figores would express startling sums. Suffice it 
to say, tk^ would be multiplied in each case, except p^kaps Cali- 
fornia, by hundreds. This vast saving has been effected by means 
so simple, and in ways so gentle and so (|iiiet, that those who have 
reaped the benefits of it scarcely know whence it comes. 

Tlie value of the services thus rendered to Rcieiicc and com- 
merce, and therefore to all countries, but more especially to Eng- 
land and the United States, has been recognized by the principal 
Powers in Europe, in the bestowsl of medals and offers <^ various 
orders of knighthood. Gold medals were struck in Maury's kouonr 
by Holland, the senate of Bremen, Norway, Sardinia, and Sweden. 
Austria prosontod her great gold medal of science. Prussia did 
the same, and, IteBidcs, added the " Cosmofi'* medal at the special 
request of Huuiboldi. Fnince presented two gold medals, and 
moreover ofl'ered the insignia of the Legion of Honour. The Pope 
established distinguishing flags to be worn at their mast-heads, 
by all the skip^masters from the States of the Church, who would 
co-operate at sea in this system of research. Those whose journals 
were approved by Lieutenant Maury receivtni militaiy rank and 
became entitled to salutes as they passed its ports ; and his HoU- 
ness forwarded a complete set of all the medals -w hich had been 
struck during the runtificate as a ninrk f>f npprrc iatiun of Lieute- 
nant Maury's scientilic labours. Denmark tcndLied the order of 
the Dannebrog; liussia, that of St. Anne; Belgium, the order of 
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Leopold ; Portugal, that of the Tower and Sword ; bat in the Re- 
pubUcan judgment of the Aoieriomi Gougrcss, these Orders came 
under the designation of titles or patents of nobiUtj} and the veto 
of the Government was put upon them. 

The subject of our memoir was now at the summit of his pro- 
sperity. Ho enjoyed the confidence of liis fi llow-counirvmen in a 
niiirkcil dogroe J the merchants and ship-owners hatnlsnniely ac- 
knowledged the value of his services to the shipping interest of 
their port ; the establishment, under his orders, was daily in- 
creasing in strength and usefalness, and from nothing liad sprung 
Jnlo the first rtmk before the world* The great astronomical 
work he was engaged upon, namely, forming a complete cata- 
logue of everything risible in the heavens, was progressing satis- 
fiw torily ; while his name began to Vto lu ltl in reverence and 
esteem as tiie Aiiiericiin Humboldt, and his darling project, an- 
other Aiitai etic l"]x|)i iliti(>n, seemed on the point of realization, 
when, like a thunderbult, in the midst of his useful labours, came 
the great Civil War in America. 

Although absorbed in scientific pursuits, and surrounded by 
associations from which it was hatder to part tlum life itself. 
Captain Maury was true to his character, and with the uncompro- 
mising honesty which has distingni>lit d him through life, ho 
called his staff t^^itrctlu-r, handed over the ()h<<ervatf>rv and public 
property under his char^rr, sent in h!>< icsiguatiou U> the United 
States Government, and upon its acceptance retired to the capital 
of his State, Richmond. Upon his arrival he immediately tendered 
his services to the State. It is needless to say that his offer was 
at once accepted; indeed, although it was Sunday, the convention 
was assembled by extra call, and an ordinance passed, creating a 
Council of three citizens to assist the Governor in the emergency. 
Cnptain Maury, of the navy of Virrnnin, was made one of them, 
and nm»ii of that day found him busily engaged on his nt w duties. 
It may be mentioned here, as an interesting historical fact, that 
the veiy first act of the ^ree advisers was to recommend that 
Colonel Robert E. Lee, who also had resigned his commission in 
the army of the United States, be invited to come to Richmond 
and take supreme command of the armies of Virginia. Colonel 
liCe left Arlington at onco, and j)romj>tly accepted the invitation. 

Captain Matiry rnntinued to ferve on tin's Conrteil until the 
treaty of llichmond idOl, was concluded, by whichVirginia formally 
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agrewl to make common cause with the Confederate States. Vn- 
dcr this treaty the army nnd navy of Virginia was incorporated 
with th:it of the other States, and Captain Maury thus became 
nn orttcer in the Confederate Navy. 

As soon aft tt becaine kncnni in Europe thai Captain Ifamy liad 
joined the Southern cause, he receired the most kind and friendly 
inyitatiOTs both from France and Russia to become the national 
guest; the first proceeded direct from the Prince Napoleon, the 
]atter from the Grand-Duke Con.stantiue. The object <>f hoth was 
to n'scuo from the comincr " ]i«»Hti( a1 whirlpool the philosopher 
who had already done sucli good s< rvirc to the world at large; 
but he was proof against the double temptation (the uninterrupted 
pursuit of his own darling studies, and the ample i>rovision for his 
family offered at the same time), and in all pnreuess of spirit gave 
himself up to the Confederate cause. Of all the patriots of the 
South, not one can lay claim to more self-sacrificiDg devotion than 
Captain M. F. Maury. He unhesitatingly giive up pursuits that 
had heronie nlrnost ]»art aiul parrel of his beiuL', — resigned a po- 
biiion at tlit.- lioad nt" a lU'jiaitiiiciit which it had taken years of 
toil to form and develope, and declined even a belter appoint- 
ment ottered by foreign countries, to foUow what he felt to be the 
course of duty in his own country. As if these sacrifices were not 
sufficient, his house and property have been utterly destroyed at 
Fredericksburg, and, what was worse, all his books and jiapera 
carried off. His wife and family were forced to take refuge in the 
infirmary of h colle^rr, where tliey now are, and a price was set 
upf>n his head ; but, in bpilc uf those accniunlated misfortunes, 
Cupiuiu ^Maury has never been heard to express anything but a 
proud satisfaction that in his darkest hours, he has preferred his 
country's claim to any mere personal consideration. 

Captain Maury's family consisted of three sons and five daugh« 
ters; of the former, one is killed, one desperately wounded, shot 
through both thighs, and one is now with him; of the latter, two 
are maiTied. 

Since l Nti2 he has been separated from his family, having been 
employe*.! on li special mission to England. The loss to science 
by the present inaction of Captain Maury is immense. Let ua 
hope that it is only a temporary withdrawal from the field of nso- 
fulness he loved so well, and in which he conferred snch lasting 
benefits upon mankind. 
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ROBKET Hdxt was horn on tho 6tli of September, I.'^oy, at 
Plymouth Dock (now Dt'V nipnrt), his yonnu; mother Ix-iii^'- alrc;nly, 
for nearly six months, a wulow. His fatiier was in the Navy, and 
perished with all the crew of a sloop of war in tho Greciaa 
Archipelago, wlien carrying dispatches to Admiral Dackworth, 
who was at that time blockading the Dardanelles. So complete 
vaa the wreck that no vestige of the ship was ever found, and so 
much uncertainty susrounded tho matter, that the Admiralty with- 
held the pension** from thv wi(h)\vs for three yonr**, under the ex- 
pectation that some of the sliip's crew w ouUl had their way to 
England. There was, at one time, a belief that this ship had 
been captured by the Algeriue pirates, and the men sold into 
staveiy. Indeed, afW the bombardment of Algiers by Lord 
Ezmouth, it was commonly reported that many of these sailors 
had been found and liberated ; and wo have heard the subject of 
tho pT-es(-nt notice describe his boyish excitemeotj upon being 
sent hume from school to meet his father. The consofmenet's of 
this state of uncertainty told sadly upon the widowed mother^ and 
left cuduriug traces upon the child. 

Robert Hunt received his early education in the town of his 
birth, and, as a childf was remarkable for his powers of memory. 
Tho pension granted to the widows of naval officers being evseed- 
ingly small, it was only an ordinary country s( hoo! which could be 
afl'orded. When about nino years old, Mrs. Hunt removed hor 
residence to Penzance, and her sou Robert was placed at a second* 
class Hfhool in that remote town. 

Au opportunity occurred which was thought to ofler many 
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advantages, and which would, in all probability, lead to seen nuLT 
a position for fiobert Hunt, wliich could not otherwise be hoped 
for, anil lie wns sent t«j TjoiuIou, wlu'ii ii<jt yet thirteen years old. 
TliL' l)oy wfis taken c]iar>,'c of Ky a surgeon residing at I'adiliiigton. 
Rti was to make himself useful in the snrs^ery, until he arrived at 
the agu of bixteeu, when he wa^, according to the rules of the 
CoUege* of Surgeons, to have been articled. However, he remained 
here but eighteen months: he was treated with much severitjr* 
and one fine summer morning he ran away. Notwithstanding 
this, he was befriended by a physician. Dr. Charles Smith, then re- 
sident in Hatton ftanlcn, and for five years Robert Hunt divided 
his time between the doctor's ami tlie h<)ii«!e of a brother, who 
carried on business as a chomiat and druggist in Fleet Street. At 
the expiration of this term, it was found that the cost of attending 
the lectures and hospitals was more than his mother could alRird, 
and Robert Hunt obtained a situationj and continued for several 
years in London as an assistant. 

An illness, occasioned by his falHng through the ice into the 
river Thames at Dntehet, on the ni<jrht of the funeral of the 
Duko of York^ eomjx lled him to resign his situation and fly tn the 
country. For a ijeriod of ten months Robert Hunt remained in 
the neighbourhood of Dartmoor, and in Cornwall. This timo was 
spent by htm in collecting the folk*lore of the people, and wo 
learn thBt, after this long seclusion, the collection then obtained 
is now in the press, and will shortly be published. 

At this period, too, Mr. Bobert Hunt wrote a poem, entitled 
' 'I'lie .\ fount's Bay,' wliieli was published by subscriptimi !it Pen- 
zance. Thi!« appears to have been the tirst literary effort that saw 
Hs;ht ; but w c Icaru that even at .school poetic composition was the 
favourite employment of the boy's leisure. 

Robert Hunt returned to the metropolis, and filled for several 
years a situation of responsibility. He was then induoedj by bis 
uncle, to retom to Pensance, and commence business in connec- 
tion with him. This was a most unhappy arrangement, and ended 
very unsatisfactorily for both parties. 

During this time, however, Robert Hunt was active, with a few 
other young men, in establishing the Penzance Literary and 
■Scieutitic Institution, and hero he gave his first lectures on science. 
The years which immediately foUowed this period appear to have 
been most unhappy ones to the subject of our memoir. His time 
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was s])ent^ partly in London and partly in DeTonpon, Mr. Hunt 
having married a lady of tbat town. Here he delivered some 
r*ourses of Lectures on Chemistry, and here he commenced^ in 

1838, Ilia investigations in l*hotography. Robert Hunt had, by 
his lectures, mnde hiinsolf well krn)\vn in the West of England, 
anfl in 1810 he was appointorl Sccrotarr of the Royal Cornwall 
I'<il\ technic Society. This appuiutnuTit allowed him much leisure, 
aiid this was dcvuietl to inquiries into tho "Chemical Action of 
the Sun's Bayg;'' "The Inflnenoe of Light on Hants;" "The 
Electridty of Mineral Lodes/' and other anbjects connected with 
our metalliferous deposits. 

Mr. Hunt during this time ])rocluced his ' Manual of Photogra« 
phy,* pulilinhtxl by GriflSn, wliicli went throufrh five editions ; his 
' Kescarehea on Light,' published liy Longmans^ of which two 
editions have appeared. 'J'ho iiiVL'sti<r;itions carried out by Ro- 
bert Hunt in the miues of Cornwall recomiueudcd ium to the 
notice of Sir Heniy de la Beche^ and he was offered the situation 
of Keeper of Ifiniog Reoords in the Museum of Pinctical Geology, 
upon the duties of which <^ice he entered on the 10th of April, 
1 8 15. Mr. R. Hunt soon saw the importance of endeavouring to 
obtjiin correct returns of the mineral produce of the United Kincf- 
dom, and he set on foot an inquiry, which has resulted in the 
publication of annual ' Mineral Statistic^/ giving a more complete 
return of this valuable British industry than any continental king- 
dom can ahoWj notwithstanding that the powers of the State ai« 
brought to bear, making the returns compulsory; whereas in 
England those retams are given volnntarilj. So valuable to the 
commercial world are these mineral statistics considered, that a 
few years since a handsome silver tca-per\'ice and a purse of 
two hundred soveroifrns were presented to Mr. Hunt, who also 
received a handsnnic testimonial from hi«; Cornish friends on his 
quitting the otlice which he held, as secretary to the local society 
already named* 

Settled in London, Robert Hunt was enabled to follow the bent 
of his mind, in which there is somewhat strangely combined a 
poetical tendency and a mechanical aptitude. Ai nut this time 

'The Poetry of Science' was published by Mr. Lovell Reeve, and 
sub';of|nentlv his * Panthea, or the Spirit of Nature.' The former 
work passed thvougli several editions; the latter pii.ductiou was 
imperfectly understood, and must be regarded as a failure. 
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The Government School of Mines was organized in 1851, and 
"Robert Hunt •was Rppointccl its fir-t Lecturer on Expfrimfntal, or, 
a-s it >v!is afirrwards termed, ^lechiinical Science. He continued 
to till the two offices of Keeper of Mining Records and I'rofessor 
<^ Hechanical Science, until ft GoTcrnment CommisBion, consist- 
ing of Sir Cbarles Trevelyan and Sir Stafford Korthoote^ recom- 
xnended an extension of the Mining Record Office, the ntilitj of 
which had been rendered evident through Mr. Hunt's exertions. 
Tlien Robert Hunt resigned his professorship, and he has since 
that time deroted himself to his duties as Keeper of Mining 
Records. 

Ainoiigat other publicuiions by which Mr. Robert Hunt has 
made himself known, his ' Synopsis ' and ' Handbook of the Great 
Exhibition of 1851 ' mnst be named. He also published works of 
the same character at the time of the International Exhibition of 
1862. In addition to numerous papers communicated to vari- 
ous periodicals, Mr. Robert Hunt wrote his * Elementary Physics.* 
He also edited a new edition of * Metals and Metallurgy' for 
Messrs. Longman, ami undertook the more irtiporUiut work of 
producing a greatly enlarged edition of ' Ure'a Dictionary of Arts, 
Manufactures, and Mines.' 

In addition to tiiese labonrsi bebg impressed with the im- 
portance of giving to the metalliferotu miner a certain amount 
of scientific education, to enable him to pursue his arduous em- 
ployment with more ease and safety, Robert Hunt has for some 
years exerted himself in the establishment of the Miners' Af^soeia- 
tion of ('iM inv!ill and Devonshire. Tliis institution ha.-5 e'^talilif^lied 
classes tor iho instruction of niiuei-s iu chemistry and mechanics 
in each of the mining centres of the two western counties, and 
it is progressbg satisfactorily, Robert Hnnt, as honorary general 
Secr^iaiy, being entrusted with the management of an organisa- 
tion which origioated in his efforts. 

Robert Hunt commenc ed active life with Imt a very imperfect 
education, but, gifted with n enpacity for knowledt^c, and posse.'s- 
ing much industry, he lui& achieved a position of usefulness which 
wo hope he may long pursue. 
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Db. Forbes Winslow, the 9th son of Captain Thomas Winslow, 
of His Majesty's 47th l?egimeut of Foot, and of Mrs. Marjr 
Winslow, whoso mewioira are widely known in religions circles, 
was bom at Pentonville, in 1810, and is descended from tin; 
Winalows of Massachusetts, who, in the colonial days of America, 
fiUed from time to time many important offices in that State. On 
tlie termixutton of the War of Independence, hia grandfather, 
who belonged to tiie Boyalist party, came to Engkuid, where his 
family have since remained. Br. Winslow received his eariy 
education at a private grammar-school at Manchester, and on 
the first establishment of the University College as n medical 
school, he commenced his stadies there; ho aftenvards entered 
at the Middlesex Hospital, and became a pupil of the late Sir 
Charles Bell, whose briUiaat discoTeries witii refSnrence to the 
nervons system rerolntionized the teaching of our pl^siologists. 
In all probability Dr. Winslow's studies were directed towards 
mental and cerebral diseases by thns early being placed in 
conneotion with tlii'^ frroat physiologist, '.vho=e discoveries laid 
the foundation for a trutliful estimate and a rational treatment 
of the diseases of the brain and great nervous centres, — at all 
events, the tendenqr of his mind was early evinced towards this 
branch of medicine, and he has oontinQed stead&st in its porsnit. 
When a student he joined the Westminater Medical Society, and 
his thoughts ever being directed to the hne of practice he had 
chosen and has since so ably followed, lie read a paper " On the 
Influence of the Mind and Body in the Production of Disease,'* 
and another, " On the Influence of the Imagination of the Mother 
on the Feutus in Utero.'' Both papers attracted much attention 
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and excited keen discnssion. Shortl> n ft l r these papers were read, 
he contributed another, on " Suicide, Medically considered." This 
paper formed the fonnJation for lii'? subsequent work, " The Ana- 
tomy of Snicide," which excited much attention at the time of 
its publication, and was the first Enghsh medical treatise on the 
subject. Whilst atill pursuing his medical studies, he coutrio 
bated largely to the magaadnes, papers cognate to liis own pro- 
fession, and employed liitnadf in those litoiuy ezeraiaes whicsh 
hare since given him such great distmction aa a medical writer. 
The first work which directly associated his name witli the prac- 
tice of lunacy, was his ' Plea of Insanity in Criminal Cases,* a work 
opening up new views as regards the ciiminal responaibUity of 
the insane. 

Dr. 'Winslow has througii iut his professional career inclined to* 
wards the side of mercy iu his judgment in all cases where he has 
seen good reason to suspect mental unsoundneas in the oolprit, 

and this tendency, one most undoubtedly in perfect keeping with 
the humane ideas making such rapid progress in society, has sub* 
jectod him to some adverse criticism on the part of a certain por- 
fiou of the press, and his declttration of a belief in the existence of 
" moml insanity" in miuds where the reasomng faculty, to all 
appearance, is perfectly sonnd^ haa drawn upon him much ill-will 
from those who betiere that such a doctrine is calculated to 
confound vice with disease ; bat Dr. Winslow has at least the ad- 
vantage of knowing that if he errs, he does so in common with 
some of the most profound thinkers of tlio day. The present 
Archbishop of York, for instfince, when Dr. Tliomson, in his 
article on " Crime uud its Excuses," in the Oxford Kssays, clearly 
shows by the following extract that he fully indorses the opinions 
of Dr. Winslow: — "The day hua probably arrtTOd already/' he 
says, "when the e<istenoe of moral insanity, of a disease whidi 
wrecks the moral perceptions and leaves the intellect almost intact, 
shall be recognized as folly as any other kind of madness." The 
testimony of such a man is, we think, pretty conclusive that such 
opinions may be held by those who feel no inclination to make 
dangerous iimovations in our criminal code, and who are not likely 
to i-emovc recklessly the safeguards of society. 

Daring Dr. Winslow's active professions! career, he has been 
placed very prominently before the pobtic eye, in oonseqnence of 
the many civil and crimmal cases in which he has given evidence. 
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and in connection with public trials, in which he has been called 
upon by the law-officers of the Crown as medical ret'erec. Scarcely 
any trial that has made a great public impression within the last 
twenty* five years but has been associated with the name of Dr. 
Wioslow. la the trial of M«oiiaiig]iteii for the murder of Mr. 
Dnunmond, his name appeared veiy prominently. In the civil 
case in which it was sought to prove that Mra. Gumming was of 
uiiHound mind, Dr. Winslow gave an opposite opinion. Ll the 
trial of Atkinson for the murder of his sweetheart ; in the case of 
Mrs. Brough, the wetnursc of the l^rinco of Wales, who murflcred 
her six children ; of Weston, who shot Mr. Waugh, the solicitor, 
of Bedford Kow ; of Mrs. VysCj who murdered her children, etc. ; 
and it is at leaat due to him to say, that in neariy every oaae his 
opinion has reaeoed the accosed from the gallows, ffia sarvioes 
have also been continually demanded by the prison anthoritiee, to 
investigate doubtful cases of insanity among prisoners. 

This class of experience in metlical jurisprudence has led to his 
being largely consulted in all cases of legal dispute, involving sub- 
tle questions of mental capacity, aud consequently his practice has 
assumed the character in some respects, of that of a medical jurist,— 
a position daily becoming of greater importance, in consequence of 
the vital points arising in so many legal oases, civil and eriminal, 
affecting large monetary interests, the hereditary mental conditions 
of fiunilies, and the fate of individuals accused of crime. 

T>r, Winslow, many years since, established an asylum for the 
insane, at Hammei"8mith ; and here, for a period of upwards of 
twenty years, ho had an 0])})ortunity of priu tieally earryint^ into 
operation his scientific, enlighujned, aud humane views of treating 
insanity on the most approved curative principles. The practical 
experienoe ^f Br. Winslow, however, hss not been confined wholly 
to cases of mental alienation ; he is consulted very widely in aU 
cases of disease involving the brain and nervous system, where no 
mental alienation is apparent. The experience his long residence 
among his patients gave him, has enabled him to take a very pro- 
minent place among the leading psychologists of the day, aud lias 
earned for him a high position as a consulting physician and me- 
dical jurist. His sagacity in discovering and treating incipient 
symptoms of brain disorder, involving epilepsy, convulsive diseases 
of all kinds, paralysis, epilepsy, etc., and especially of that terrible 
malady softening of the brain, have earned for him a foremost 
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place among the leading phyaieianB of tlie day, and htm won him 
the oonfidenoe of the proSiniott and ihe public* There ia a yast 
debatable ground between absolute and declared madness, and 
tbe mjTnnd forma at nerrons disorders to which he haa long de- 
voted his uttontion, and the fruits of which he has givoii to tV.o 
public in his elaborate work ' On Obscure Diseases of the Brain 
and Disorders of the Mind,* which has already gone through three 
editions. 

In the year 1847, Dr. Wuuloir eatiaibluhed the qnaxterly ' Jonr* 
nal of Paychological Medicine.' This vaj important eonteibution 
to the history of thonght, morbid and o^eewiae, was edited by 
Dr. Winslow for seventeen years with very great ability. Prom 

its very commencement it took liberal and enliglitcned views of 
psycliohjiricttl medicine, and the ability of its articles not only at- 
tracted the attention of thinking men, professional and otherwise, 
but enforced contributions &om their pens, and it may fairly claim 
to have establidied a new bnach of soieiitifio thonghtj whidh "die 
world will not willingly let die." G%is joomal was saooeaafblly 
carried on up to the end of last year, when the professional en- 
{i^niyemonts of Dr. Winslow became so pressing as to force him to 
bring it to a conclnsion. The now vein of thought it opened up, 
however, must continue to iniluenco our literature, advance the 
science of psychological medicine, and throw much light upon the 
varying phases of mental aUenation. 

At the instalUtion of the Eaii of Derby as GhanoeDor of the 
University of Oxford, Di-. Winslow had the honorary degree of 
D.C.L. conferred upon him. He is a Fellow of the College of Phy- 
sicians, Edinburgh, Doctor of Medicine of the University of Aber- 
deen, and member of the Royal College of Physicians, London, 
and has been President of the Medical Society of London. In 
1851 iie was appointed by the Council of that Sociely " Lettso- 
mian Professor '* for that year, in the coarse of which he delivered 
three lectures, having reference to his own paHaoolBr branch of 
medicine. They were, 1, on the Psychological Vocation cf the 
Physician ; 2, on the Medical Treatment of the Insane ; 3, on the 
Medico-Legal Evidence in Cases of In«nii'ty Tlio'^e lectures 
were pubhslied in 1854 as a separate volume, under the title of 
' Lettsomian Lectures on Insanity.' 
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Thomas Tliornycrofi was the eldest of the three sons of Mr. 
John Thomycroft, who, at his son Thomases birtli, in 181G, was 
the occupier of Tiihiock F;mn, an estute belonginu- to the Earl of 
Harrington, in the parish of Gawsworth, near Muccleslicld. VVJieu 
the eldest son was but six years old, the father died, and the three 
boys were left to the care of their mother. Mrs* Thomycroft was 
an exemphry parent, and to her derotedness in the early training 
of lier son, much of his success may bo attribated. Educated first 
at Congleton Grammar School, at that time presided over by the 
Rev. Edward Wilson, he was at a suitable ago articled ris pupil to 
a Mr. John Fleet, surgeon, of Macclesfield. 'J'he uncuiigeuial na- 
ture of this piursuit, however, soou iiiauifes.t«d itself, and young 
Thomycroft's smgical studies were neglected for the more attrac- 
tive pursuits of modelling and camng. His employer at length 
became dissatisfied, and finally the youth's indentures were can- 
celled, and the question of the amount of premium to he returned 
to liis mother was referred for arbitration to an eminent surgeon 
of Maccle'ifield. It then cnme nut, nm] thv f=tory has often been 
repeated, that oue ot" the uia.sLtr'c> uiosf serious complaints ayaiiist 
his pupil was indeed a grievous one. To hin horror he one day 
found all his best scalpds hacked and splintered, and on inquiring 
the cause, found that young Hiomycroft had been devoting theso 
instruments, inteiulrd for the carving of living flesh and bono, to 
a more agreeable though inappropriate use, by endeavouring, with 
their aid, to convert mnrble into tho s* nnblance of skin and muscle. 
This was in(h'e(l too much for the inikli-st of doctors, and tho lad 
W{k>< ili?7iui.-5ncd, thviugh there is obviously much in a surgical etlu- 
catiou which might have assisted the destiny of the young sculp- 
tor, had his energies flowed in a more discreet channel. 

VOL. II. V 
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ForNmiitelj the gentleman to whom the arbitration had been 
refetnodj took an interest in the fortnnes of the jonng delinquent, 
and ho was speedily {nmished with some good specimens to copy 
from the antique, whercliy his eye became educated and his hand 
acquired dcxtenty. The bent of his mind being now ap])arent, 
and his (lovntion to modelling and srnlptnre inrronsinpr with pmctire, 
it wan tlunight rlcsirnblc to asci'riaiii the opinion of 8ome of tlie 
most lending men of the day upf)n his prospects, and through the 
aid of Mr. Kdward Hawkins, the Keeper of Antiquities at Ihe 
British Mnseom, and Mr. Davenport, of Capesthome Hall, Cheshire, 
specimens of Thomas Tliomjcroft's work were snbmitted to Sir 
FVands Chantrey and to H.E.H. the Buko of Sussex. Chantrey's 
advice was characterized by the kindness, the straightforwardness, 
nnd the cnTidiinr winch so strongly marked his disposition. Ac- 
knowled^-inij^ tlie fVci di in nf hand which the young man's studies 
displayed, ho atldod — " But, Sir, this is not the leading feature 
of a so-called sculptor, though it may be advantageonsly possessed 
by him. The skill of the artist consists in the life^ expression, 
sentiment, and design which he imparts to the model in olay $ the 
transferring what he has worked in clay to marble is effected by 
certain mechanical appliances which render the carver's work cnm- 
parativoly omy. Hris your young friend nny other profes-sion ? If 
he has, let hiin follow it, for ours \n now not one that a man ean 
fairly icly u))on to realize a jiroHtable return for his lubour and 
thought. When I began my career, there were bnt four sculptors 
of any note in London, now there are forty at least; and witii snoh 
oompetation, had I to start alresh, I oonld not accomplislk ilie repu- 
tation I have attained. But send him up to me, pei^aps I may 
encourage the young man ; perhaps discourage him." 

Could Sir Francis have lived to witness the state of the arts in 
England at this day, he would have bet ii startled iTuieed by the 
increase in the numbers and the extent of competition which exists 
amongst scul{)tors, but be would have discorered that the demand 
for artistic productions has advanced with equal strides^ and that 
there was little foundation for the apprehension that a genius so 
forcible and so thoroughly national as his, would not have reaped 
even a greater harvest of success in this ago than in his own. 

From the Dnke of Sussex's inspection of Mr. Thorny cr«^)ft'f? car- 
viiii^s a iiion- iniportaut result followed. His Koyal Highness 
having requested Mr. John Fruncia, then a sculptor of high rcputo 
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in London, to attend at the Palooe and give his opinion on the 
works, ^fr. Francis expressed great approbation, and the result 

wns, tliat Tliomvcroft entered the studio of Mr. Frnncis as a 
pupii. Amongst his earlier productions was a bust of ^Melimdinly, 
suggested by the lines lu Milton's ' 11 Penseroso/ which was ex- 
hibited at tlie lloyal Acadony, and ptmjiaaed by Captain Well- 
bank> B.N. 

In the year 1840, at the close of lua papilage with Mr. Ftancis, 

Mr. Thornycroft married the eldest daughter of the sculptor, who 
is horsolf an artist of no less celebrity tliau lior InisbaiKl, and 
houcoforward the iiauies of Mx. and Mrs. Thornycroft are asaociated 
together in the annals of British sculpture. 

Two yeare atterwarda Sir. Thornycroft experienced the truth of 
the old saying, generally so appropriate in <ha caae of ar^ts, that 
" AU roads lead to Borne/' The winter of 1842 waa passed by 
Mr. and Mrs. Thornycroft in that Gi4|>ital, where they made the 
acquaintance of Thorwaldsenf Gibson, and other eminent sculptors. 

In 1843 Mr. Thomycroft's ^oup of " Medea about to slay her 
Children" was commenced, a work which was exhibited in the fol- 
lowing year in Westminster Hall, by invitation of the Eoyal Cora- 
missionei^ of the Fine Ai'ts. This composition was very favourably 
reviewed in the ' Konstblatt' by Dr. Forstear, the eminent German 
critio, who spoke of it aa the only specimen in the esddbition of 
the "severe" aohool. It waa followed by commissions for two 
atataes in bronze, one of Roger Bigod, Dake of Norfolk, the other 
of Henry, Earl of Hereford, part of a series of ornamental figures 
supposed to represent the Barons who signed Magna Charta, and 
which now stand Lri niches on eitlier side of the House of Lords. 

In the year 1 6o0 Mr. Thornycroft exhibited at the Academy, a 
gronp of "Alfred and Ethdburga/' a scene representing tiie 
Queen in the adt of exhibiting to the yonng Pkinoe Alfred the 
book which was to be the reward of that one of her children who 
ehoold first learn to read it. This interesting work haa never> as 
yet, been commissioned. 

When the project of the Groat Exhibition of 1851 was set on 
foot, Mr. Thornycroft meditated the preparation of an equestrian 
statue of the Queen, and his design being favourably entertained 
by Her Majesty and Prince Albert, every facility was graciously 
afforded to him for its necation. Not only were elaborate rtndies 
of eqnine proportion permitted to be made in the Boyal stebles. 
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lw( tike Queen's celebrated charger ' Hamaii ' iras repeatedly taJcen 
to the atadio, and there with a yonng female seated on his backj 
was put throQgh his paces iu a circle, in order to give Ihe designer 

a study of equestrian action. The result was the statue whicli was 
exhibited in Hyde Pnrk in 1851. The horse is rcpr<"(*iitotI in th© 
action of rearing, with two fori- lesff off the ground, and being 
thus rested on the two hiud legs oidy, and requiring sumc third 
point of support, this well-known difficulty of sculptors was met 
by a novel expedient. Her Majr^ty 's riding-dress was represented 
as reaching nearly to the groond and at its lowest extremity 
lightly sweeping over a growing plant or Aowot. By this means 
a continuity of surface was. obtained. This arrangement met 
with «>oTne ndvorsc criticism, but the figure was on the whole 
adniireil, ami the hoi'se was acknowledged to be an excellent por- 
trait of * iluman.' 

Two or three years afterwards, a statuette in bronze of her 
Hajesty on horseback as she was supposed to be reviewing the 
troops at Chobham, was executed for tiie Prince, who had a very 
sincere appreciation of Mr. Thomycroft's industry and talent. 
This figure was sevn il fiinos repeated in bronze for the Royal 
Family. Thv cnpyriglit was aturwards purchased by the Art 
Union, and the group has by this means become very familiar to 
the public. 

Another interesting work appeared in 185G, being a model for 
a statue of George Benjamin Thornycroft, a wealthy iron-master 
of WolFerhampton, and first mayor of that town. This fignre is 

considered to possess many excellences of composition. 

Another important work is an altar tomb in Ledbury Chnrcli, 
near Malvern, to the memory of John Hamilton, infant son of John 
Martin, Esq., M.P., of the Upper Hall, Ledbury. The child is re- 
presented as in sleep, under a coverlet, >vith the hands crossed on 
its bosom. In this group, the artist is said to have reproduced, 
without imitation, much of the effect inspired by Chantrey's cde- 
broted Sleeping Children at Lichfield, and Banks's monument to 
Miss Boothby at Ashbourne. 

Somewhere about this j)eriod also was produced a figure called 
" The Knitting Girl,*' which has attracted the fnvonrnblo notice of 
Dr. Waagen. It is marked by siTupIicity, ease, and gracefuhioss. 

In the year 1857, there appeared in the Academy a bronze 
statuette of ** Washington ; " in 1858 a model for a marble sttttue 
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of " Lady Anna Chandos Pole/' which has bonn much admired ; 
and in 1800, u sketch for a btatue of" Havelock."' 
• Mr. Thoray croft also competed for the Wellington memorial. 
Into this work an unosual extent of detail was mtroduoed, and 
the whole liiaioTy of the Duke's career was, as far perhaps as is 
possible, narrated in the symbolioal language of scnlptnral art. 

For many years of his life Mr. Thomycrofl has been engaged at 
intervals in an historical work of a more imagiimtivo cast, ro])ro- 
senting Boadicea, accompanied by two of lier dau'rliterji, launching 
the thunders of war at a supposed enemy, from n chariot drawn 
by two horses at full speed. This large heroic work is us yet in- 
complete ; bnt in its progress it is known to have rece i v ed tiie com- 
mendations and the enoonragement of the late Frinoe Consort* A 
cast of the colossal head of the Boadicea was ediibited in this 
year's Acadany. 

Mr. Thomycrofb is also cnjTarred upon mnemonic statuary for 
the Palace of Westminster. Two finTire?*, executed in white marble, 
one of Charles T., the other of Jumes II., each in accurately studied 
costume^ are now on the point of lenving his studio. 

The latest of his completed works is a bronze equestrian statne 
of the late Prince Camott, which was ioangnrated at Halifax on 
the 17th of September last, — ^the cost, amounting to 1800 goineas, 
having been met by pabUo snbscription. The statne and pedt stal 
measure cii^hteen feet from the ground. Tlie horse was modelled 
from an animal named 'Nimrod/ selected from the stud of her 
Majestv, who, as in tlie former instance, wa.3 graciously pleaded 
to place it at Mr. Thornycroft's diijpo»al. Two other et^uesuiau 
statues of the Brmee, intended for the towns of Lirorpool and 
WolTerhamptonj are also in the oonrse of preparation. 

Our memoir would be incomplete without a brief allusion to the 
works of Mrs. Thomycroft. Before her marriage^ whilst practis- 
ing in her father's studio, this lady had acquired gToat facih'ty in 
modelling, and had even attracted public attention by a tigurc 
which she exhi])ited of life-size, called " The Flower Girl." After 
her marriage, and whilst on her visit to Rome with Mr. Thomycroft, 
the notice of the sculptor Gibson was attracted by two models exe- 
cuted by her whilst in that city, one of ** Sappho/' the other of a 
** Sleeping Child." Mr. Gibson was so fa\ out ably impressed with 
these works, that when he was consulted by the Queen as to tho 
person best qualified to cany out her wishes in having models and 
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Mrs. Thorny croft. 

Accordingly, on her return to England, Mrs. Thomycroft re- 
ceived a commission from her Mnjpstj, the result of wliicli was 
the completion of a work reprei>eutiiig four of the Royal children 
in the characters of the four seasons. Prinoess Alice was repre- 
flented as ** Spring/' in the attitade of n/Senng, aa it may be sop- 
poaed to lier Royal mother^ a flower from a number of blooaoms 
gathert^ d and held up in the folds of her dress. This was exhibited 
in 1845. Prince Alfred appeared as "Autumn/' clutching a bunch 
of jtrmpes. This wfis in the following yonr. Next followed the 
Prince of Wale>, clothed as a sheplierd to jK rsunify " Winter/' 
and tinally the PriuccHti iioyal as *' bummer,' with a roper's sickle 
ai^ the earn of wra of a gleaner. These figoves hare been eorten- 
sivcly multiplied by engrarings and stataettes, and are the orna- 
ments of innumerable homes here and in the colonies. 

In 18 17 the Duchess of Kent, in 1850 her Majesty, and in 1852 
the Ducliess of Gloucester sat to Mrs. Thoraycrofl for busts ; and 
from that tiuio up to the present slie has received frequent com- 
missions from members of the Royal Family, from ladies of the 
iaimiie:i of Stauhope, llardwicke, Sutherland, aud many other 
persona of distinotioa* Amongst other well-known designs there 
is a Teiy grsoeftdly arranged figure of the Prinoess Beatrice repre- 
sented as a ehihl cradled in a nautilus Bhell. Very lately the 
Princess of Wales has honoured Mrs. Thomyofoft with sittings 
and the bust was exhibited last year. 

Amonurst the whole of Mrs. Thomycroft^s productions hitherto 
completed aud known to the pubhc, none probably has attracted 
more admiration for ita artistio merits than Uie well-known " Skip- 
ping GirV' which first appeared in 1856, and was seen to great 
advantage at the Pteis Exhibition of 1861. Critioa oS every kind 
and degree are unanimoas in commending the free nnaffeoted 
grace of this youtliful figure, which, whilst it is accurate enough to 
be a transcri})t of nature, hag just enough of ^nerality about it 
to raise it Irom a portrait to the rank of an ideal representation. 
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Jaues Scott Bowerbank was born iu the parish of Biahopsgatc, 
London, on the 14th of July, 1797, at the residence of his father, 
a rectifying disfeillflr, ud in this bnaineaa, in eonjimctioii with bis 
broiher, be eaoceeded bis fotfaor, and oontutmed in it until 1847. 
Ai en eerty age he exhibited a strong ettechtnent to Natural 
History ir. c^'neral, and especially to the science of Botany, His 
father rented for many years a portion of tho River Lea, in the 
Edmonton Marslies, for his private recreation ; and there he 
usually spent his school holidays. His greatest pleasure was to 
wander along the banks of the river, and observe the babits of 
every living creature beneath its snr&ce, and thus be quickly 
became fiudliar wttlk aU its inhabitants, and with the plants grow> 
inrr in it (a* on its margins. In 1 81 8 he became a member of the 
Mathematical Society of SpitalHelds, and remained so until its 
incorpnrntioTi with the Roynl Astrnnoniicnl Society in 1845. In 
the Matiieniatical Society h(.' became acquainted with mnny men 
of similar tastes to bis own, and entered earnestly into a course of 
atodiea of tlM nataial acieDees in general. In 1822, 1628, and 
1624, he delivered public courses of lectures on Anatomical, Pbj* 
siological, and Systematical Botany; and in 1881 a eourse of 
lectures on Human Osteology. These studies were steadily con- 
tinned, althoTij]fh actively employed in a manufactnrin^^ bn^inosa 
demanding constant and anxious attention for at least twelve 
hours of the day, II is purf*nit of the Natural History acieuccs 
was a labour of love under ditliculties, as at that period the repu- 
tation of an attachment to scientific pursuits was ratber an oppro- 
brium than a merit in a young commercial man, in the eyes of bis 
friends* 
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His lore of Natanl Hiatcuy waa not confined to tlie knowledge 
of epedes and Qimv hdbito, but the anatomy and phynology of all 

the specimens that came under his observation were the especial 
objects of his study in the few hours of recreation that were at his 
disposal. In 1833 ho pitMishod in the * Entuinn]«)«rfrn1 "Nffiffazine* 
a paper "On the Ciirulatiou of the Blood iu insoris, " aii<i subse- 
quently " Observatious ou the Circulation of the Blood, and ou 
the Distribntion of the Trachete in the Wings of Chrysopa pcrln" 
and "On the Structure of the Scales on the Wings of Lepidopte- 
rouB Insects." He also published in the FhiL l^na. of the 
Royal Society a paper " On the Organic Tissues in the Structure 
of the Bony (^orals and in the Transactions of the Microscopical 
Society, " A Series of Observations on the Structure of the Shells 
of Molluscous and Couchiterous Animals/' These observations 
were contemporaneous with those of Dr. Carponter on similar sub- 
jects, and the two papers were read during the same week. 

An aiumated and interesting diaonsBion having taken place at 
one of the meetings of the Oeological Sodefy on the origin and 
stmotnro of flints and other siliceous deposits^ Vx. Boworbank 
became deeply interested in the subject, and commenced a series 
of microscopical researches on the strnctnrc of those bodie^s, which 
resulted in a conviction that, excepting tlione deposited in the 
cavities of volcanic and other terrestrial rocki^^ the origins of these 
bodies were nearly* if not all, due to the siliooona IbssiEsation of 
the Spongiadfle. These ideas were strongly opposed at that time, 
bnt they have since then been very g^serally adopted by the 
modern schools of geologists. 

The results of tboHe resenrchos were embodied in a paper "On 
the Si)ong-cons Oriirin of the Flints and Cherts of the Chnlk nnd 
Greeubujid Foinnations/' ])ublished in the Transactions of the 
Geological Society ; and in ono " Ou Moss Agate.s and other 
Siliceous Bodies/' pablished in the ' Annds waA Magazine of 
Natural History.' 

His researches into the origin and structures of the fossil Spon- 
giadte naturally led to frequent examinations of recent species, 
and ff) the discovery of many new and singular forms of organi- 
zation ; and thus a new and interesting field of Natural History 
was opened to his view, and he determined to enter on a series of 
observations on the btructure and organization of tiiis compara- 
tively unknown class of animals. For this purpose he opened an 
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6actensivc correspondence witb naturalists wad other fnends in 

various foreio^i localities, from wliora he ivceived a <»'reat. number 
of hi<rh]y iiitorcsting sreries of sponges, the results of the exntiii- 
naiiou of which are pubii&hcd in three parts in the Philosophical 
Transaction 8. Beside the investigation of the anatomy and phy- 
siology of the Spongiadse, he neglected no oppartunity of observinif 
the habits snd peculiarities of tiie living animals, and the resnlts 
of these obsen^fttions are published in a paper "On the Ciliary 
Action of the Spongiadae," in the Transactions of the Microsco- 
pical Society, " On the Vitality of the Spongiadie," Reports of 
the British Association for 1«50 and 1857, and in a {)aper "On 
the Organization of Lrrantia ciliala," — confirmint^ in these papers 
the valuable observatioujti provionsly made by Professor (irant and 
otheor writers on fliese subjects, and adding other carious and 
interesting fiM^ts to oar knowledge of this obsonre branch of 
Zoology. 

.. On PalsBontologioal snbjecta he published microsoopical obser- 
vations on the osseous stmcturc of I'terodarfyluif ^iganiens and 
other fossil animals, and was the first to cstalilish proofs of the 
existence of those remarkable ilyiug reptiles during the period of 
the deposit of the Chalk. He also described a new and very much 
larger speciesof those animals, (7. Oumeri^ from the Kentish dialk; 
and snbsequently, a paper On the Pterodactyls of the Chalk/' 
in the Proceedings of the Zoological Sooiey, in wludi he proved 
that the distinctions between the bones of these reptiles and those 
of birds were readily to be made by the differences existing in tho 
strueture and proportions of thoir bone cells* Hia geological 
collix;tiou was very extensive. 

During his annual excursions for the renovation of lieuiih, Mr, 
Bowerbrak wbb in the habit of proceeding to some well-kwrnn 
geological loadity, thus aoquiring a knowledge of its stratigram 
phical peculiarities, and at the satne time adding largely to his 
already extensive r- llection of fossils from almost every British 
formation. During these excursions, ho becatno intimately ac- 
quainted with the best localities of the Yorkshire coast from the 
mouth of the Jiuuiber to that of the Tecs, and collected largely 
from the Oolitic and Liasdo foemations. Woymonth and Port- 
laad, the Isles of Wight and Sheppey, the crag districts, the coasts 
of Devonshire and South Wales, Ludlow and Wenlock, and va- 
rious other localities, wore successively visited with similar results, 
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until the collection faeosme to extensive tluit it wee neoesaaiy to 
erect> near his rosidcncc at HigfaVofy, a room forty feet by twentjr- 
eiglit to receive it ; and in this masoum he accumulated more than 
four hundred drawers of choice niid liighly interesting fossils, nearly' 
the whole of wbicli wrre mounted on tablets by Mrs. Bowerbanlc. 
By this means hia Hpccitaens became well known to gcologista, 
who selected largely from hia stores for the illustration of their 
woikB. The type specimens thns figured in Hie worics of Mesanu 
Bell, Bosk, Bwwin, BavidKm^ Dixon, Milne-Edwards, F. Edwards^ 
Fitton, Forbes, l^ng, Lindlegr, Ljrell, ICnrduaoii, Owen, Wood, 
Wright^ and others, are very nomerous ; and many are nniqae, or 
exceedingly rare or fine. He bIho collected the fossil fruits and 
seeds of the Liondon clay of iSheppey to a great extent, having 
at one period more than 100,000 specimens in his possession. 

As a microscopitit, Dr. Bowerbank was one of the earliest of the 
modem schooL He was charmed by the beantifnl achromatic 
combinations for the mioroaoope when first prodnced by his tar> 
lented friend the late Mr. William Tnlley, and henceforth micro- 
scopical anatomy and the investigation of minute orgaoisms occu- 
pied a considerable portion of his leisure. The possession of one 
ot' those beautiful instruments, the fifth that had boon made, at« 
tracted a considerable number of scientific men to his house, and 
at last necessitated the appointment of an especial time for the re- 
ception of aoch visitors, and the evenings of Mondays were accord* 
ing^y appropriated for that pnrpose; for * loi^ series of years he 
has been in the habit of receiving the visitB of students of the 
microscopical brandies of Natural History and of Palfeontology, 
and of exhibiting to them his extensive collections in those de* 
partmonts of science for their instniction and amusement. 

Having received so much benefit iu early life from his associa- 
tion with the Mathematical Society, he was a strong advocate for 
the establishmmt of similar ones. He took an active part in tiie 
foondation of the Mioosoopical Sodelry, and was one of the ori- 
ginal members of the Entomological Sociely* In 1844, in con- 
junction with Dr. Johnston, of Benvick-on-Tweed, he esti^lished 
the Ray Society, nnd acted as its treasurer for mnny years. In 
1847 ho propose<l and founded the Pala'onto(^ra])iiicnl Society^ 
and Med the office of its honorary aecretary until very recently. 
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The snbjoct of this memoir was bom at ip^^wich, on the 17tli oi' 
December, 1817. After having left liia mother's cai'e, to which he 
WM mndi mdebted fen* liis eariMi leMOOS, <lie Mmng oS WiU 
liam Allen Miller fna for 8<nne time somewhat desultory. His 
parents being members of the Society of Friends, he was sent 
for tvro yearn to the Qoakers' school at Ashwortii, in Yorkshire. 
Here he appears to have received his first lesaons in science ;— -lec- 
tures on chemistry and sonic otlicr branches of physics havinj^ 
been occaaionally delivered iu the c.stal)li.slinicnt by one ol' iho 
masters. Subsequently to this, two yeai-s were s{>eut under Uie 
care of a private tutor, and at the age of fifteeuj William Allen 
Millw was appraatioed to his nnde, Mr. Bowjrer YanXj one of the 
surgeons of the General Hospital at Birmingham. He remained 
with his uncle for five years, having all the advantages which are 
ofiFerod to a young mcilicul man by a lari^e public est nMishment 
of this chiBS. Already, having a taste for chemical inquiry, it will 
be well understood that the opportunities presented by a well- 
furuished dispensary wei^ not neglected by the thoughtful young 
mail. We know not whether he derived any advantages from the 
lectures on edenoe, which have always been firom time to time 
delivered in Birmingham. Certain it is that the society into 
which he was thrown had not yet lost the spirit of inquiry which 
had been infused into it by Watt, Bolton, Priestley, Wcdg^vood, 
and others, and exerted a powerful intlucnce on the youni^ and 
impressible mind. Up to this time William Allen Miller hml no 
idea of departing IVoni the line of life which his friends had mai'ked 
out for him, and he steadily and earnestly devoted himself to the 
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profeflBicm of pliyric. To complete his medic&l edncatioiii lie en- 
tered King's College, Lonclon. At that time Professor Daniell 

occupied the chair of Chemistry in that estal)lisliment, and young 
Miller wns soon dmwn within the sphere of tlint influence, which 
many rt'iiicinlu'r willi pleasure. Hi» nnturul and cultivated ta8t(» 
for experimental science, soon led him to devote much time and 
attention to chemistry. The pleasing and satisfactory manner in 
whidi Professor Daniell condooted his dass nerved eventnally to 
conoeDlmto his mental powers almost entirely on this sdenee. 
One of those apparently accidental circnmstauoes, which 8o fre- 
quently settle a man*8 position in life, now oocuired, and deter- 
mined Mr. Miller's ftitiiro career. Professor Daniell's nss-istant 
fell ill, and this gave Mr. Miller the opportunity of making him- 
self useful to the Professor. The result of his being thus brought 
into closer contact with Daniell was the establishment of a warm 
friendship* The laboratory of King's College was free to Mr. 
Uiller, and he had eveiy possible aid from the PjrofesBor in the 
investigations which be was now enabled to pursue. In 1840, 
Mr. Miller, with a view of extending his knowledge of analytical 
methods, spent two months with Liobig at Giessen. In 1841 the 
appointiiu'iit of Demonstrator of ClicmiRtry in King's College waa 
made, and Mr. Miller wan selected for that oflice on the recom- 
mendation of Professor Daniell. This position establiahod, at once 
and for ever, the prolbssion to which hia fiitnn Hfe waa to he de* 
voted. As dmnonstrator, Mr. Miller woiked with mnch assidvify 
and great success for four years, winning', hy his attention to the 
students, his agreeable manners, and the clearness with wliich ho 
illustrated his science, the favourable opinions of all with whom 
he came in contact. About this time he took his M.D. (looT-ee iu 
the University of London. In 1845, he was elected a 1 eliow ot the 
Boyal Society; and in the «nne year, on the death of Professor 
Daniell, Dr. Miller was appointed to succeed that eminent chemist* 
IVeviottsly to the death of his friend and aeientifie instmctor IVo- 
fessor Daniell, Dr. Miller, who had long assisted, was immediately 
associated with him in a paper "On the Electrolysis of Salt«,** 
which was published in the l^hilosophical Transactions for 1844. 
In 1845, we find in the ' Philosophical ^lagazine' a paper, by 
Dr. Miller, " On the Spectra of Colouivd Flumes, and Absorption 
Spectra of Golomred Oases." This paper may be referred to as 
originating those beautiful investigations, by speotrum analysis,- 
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which have led to the discovery of the metals Rubidium, Ceesiam^ 
and ThaUium, and as opening the way to Huil inquiry, idiidi htB 
advanced our knowledge of the physical condttioii of the son's 
SDifaoe. Withoat in any way detiaotii^ from the yalae of tlie 
discoveries of Bunsen and Kirdihoff, we cannot but feel that 
Dr. Miller has a claim, which has been to n great extent pnssod 
over, to a consi'^enJilo share in the development of those new 
and important truths. ^lany of those phenomena which have 
recently been described as new discoveries connected with the 
bright lines of the spectra of coloured flames, and tiie absorptive 
power of certain gasesj were more than indicated in Br. Miller's 
paper in 1845. 

Professor Miller moat assidnonsly devoted all his powers to the 
duties of his office, and consequently left himself but little timo 
for original investigation. This is to bo regretted, for every sub- 
ject which he has taken up has been fully elucidated by his la- 
bours, accuracy as a chemist has led to his being appointed 
member of seversl impovtsnt commissions. One of these was the 
inquiry connected witii tlie building stones nsed in the Houses of 
Pariiameut* In 1851 he was one of tiie Government Commis- 
sioners to report on the water-supply of the metropolis, in which 
inquiry he was associated \vith Professor Graham and Dr. TTof- 
mann. Professor W. A. Miller confinnfl bis attention for a con- 
nidcrablo period to the production < f his well-known work, •^Ele- 
ments of Chemistry, Theoretical and Practical,' which was pub- 
lished in the yesn 1855« 1856, and 1857. Two editions of tUa 
important book have been ezhansted, and a third edition is, we 
nnderstimd, now passing through the press. Professor Ifiller was 
jEVesident of the Chemical Society in 1856 and 1857, and he has 
presided over the Chemical Section of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science on two occaaions, — at Liverpool in 
1854, and at Manchester in 18G1. In 18G1, when Lord Brougham 
was installed as Chancellor of the University of Edinburgh, the 
honorary degree of LL.D. was 0(m&rred on the King's College 
Fh»fes8or. As one of the Yioe-Presidents of the Boyal Society, 
he had so carefully attended to the interests of that important 
body, that he was, in 1861, on the nomination of General Sabine 
to the Presidency, appointed Treasurer. For the last thirteen 
years Dr. Miller has been one of the Assayers to the Mint, and 
he is at this time a member of a commissiou appointed by the 
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War (Moo, ttud under the "PmaAsaaf of QenenJ Saibiiie, to tn- 

quiro into {he |iractical value of gan-cotton to tlio army. 

It ^vill be evident from what we have stated, that William Allen 
Milli r bus been one of those ii«efiil men of scioncc, who, without 
da^zUng by their brilliancy, 8( cun tin admiration of mankind by 
their zealous desire to advance our knowledge of the truth. His 
earnestness in search of truth has been tempered by a religious 
fear M be should be led away from it, by the naftunl tendenoj 
of emy lefleotiiig nind to escape from the tnimnek of Act to tto 
freedom of hypotbesiSt Ifany diemists have advanced the philo- 
sophy of the science more extensively than Dr. Miller has done, 
hut fow have secured by their care, and consequent accuracy, a 
krgor share of that oonfidenoe wbioh is above idl things of value 
to the investigator. 

Amougbt tlie moBt recent investigations undertaken by Fro* 
fbssor UiUer, we have evidence of the power to whiob we have 
sUnded. In the FhUosophiosl Trsnssotions for 1862 is a paper 
by him, " On llie Fhotographic Transparent of Bodies^ and on 
tho Photographic Spectra of tbe Elementary Bodies/' and in the 
* Journal of the Pharmacentical Society ' for the same year is a 
1( cturo " On Spectrum Analysis,'^ which most sntisfactorily deals 
witii tlie whole question, and should be consulted by all who are 
desirous of learning the importance of this beautiful method of 
interpreting Nature, and nt nnderstsndinif tiie vahie of its exqui- 
sitely deiicate indksstions. The hitestlsbonr of the eheinist whose, 
life and labours we have endeavoured to sketch, sppears in a paper, 
tlic joint production of himself and Mr. William Huggius, which 
was read before tho Royal Society towards tho close of the last 
session, and which is now passing through the press. This paper 
is entitled " On the Spectra of the Fixed Stars," and it proves to 
us that those orbs whidi are so remote in space, as almost to defy 
the power of the astronomer to determine their distsooe from tbe 
earthy are brought by Speotnim Analysis within the grasp of the • 
chemist, wbo is tbns enabled to inform ns what metals are under* 
going change upon their surfaces, and pouring forth that energy , 
which reaches as in tbe form of light. 
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